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• . ' THTOSDAY, AxrOTTST 8, 1974 



^ *CB(X)M3riTTEE OX ClIIMREJr AXD Ydcte AKp THE <, • ; ..' , 

. ' ST7ticpMMiymoKEirPwrMBNT,PoTHR^ ■ ■ v' *. 
•'^ . • i AKpjyiioRATORY Labor OP ^HB ' i •.' 

t/ - . -OFTHEHbuSEGoinrtTreBOKEDUdATIOKAiroj^^ 

' 'hirtlf«"'^Affi' '.P.Hl^«ant b call, at 'lO a.m., in toom 4332,, 
, theiious6S^ect amipitteeonMucaMoiil;pf«i \ ^: 

foSl^d ^l^'^^*'^''''^- ^"^-^"'"'^-^^^^ J .Seni^tors Sta'f.^ 

fSfL^^"^?^®' oi#r Senate Swfe(^>tomiH^ on 

Youth, the mmMect:$nhcordmtJie& oa-Education, 
fcf^ SulSCoiifeitt^e' on. Employment^ ^:Pbverty/-and 

Migratonr I^t,or ViU cpme to- order, for the itmm& rff SJucS 

sS£ ■ ; ^* : |j' ',5';"«™^f^^eBresentaTaY^ and 
At-the: Vufeet, the Chair T^anfe- to o^^rvfi that, Wfortunafelv 
mSi^L^S'' djstinguiM chairilan pf the Senate sK^i 
mitt«e oii ChjiSren Touth, who, alon^r with Senator Javife^ i 
ind^Sl'SrU^ P '^^^ .cofsideration if the SK, 
IS S)Sy ^ hearing w4tli me, is not , able to be here 

'it^mi^J'^f'-HM ♦ b'aci^ ^- home Stite- 

of Mmncsofa to attend the funeral of ,a cloie friend of the famil^^ 

^elZ^May '"P"^^. ^^^rets ta. the witnesses w£ 

r would ask unaniiiiQus TOHsent that a copy of tfce opening remarks 
of SenatorMondale appear at this point in^te recpM. , - 

Opening Statesient dp Senator "^ame^ F, Mondale ^ 

^ Senator Mondale. I am very pleased todaV to be"" able to beimi 
3omt heanngs by the Senate. Subcommittee on (Sil^n md yS 

S 3754 Sri ^^T? fe««h^**n'l^T?®P^^^^^ Brademas, on 

to. 3754 and H.R. 15882, -the Child and Family Services. Acts of 1974^ 



a) 



These compatiion bills are designed ..to provide financial assistance 
necessary to help States and localitife. .upgrade and expand thei^^ 
semces for. families and children. They contain the fundamental ' 
principles. irom the child development legislation wTiich passed the 
Congress in 1971, but was \;etoed by President Nixon. . 

The neid for legislation of this nature is compelling : 

The infant mortality rate in our countr^ is inejscusably higli — 
higher than that of 13 other nation^. , - ^ 

Each year an ^timated 200,000 children are struck bv handicaps 
which could have J>een prevented if 'the^ and their mothers had re- 
ceived eajly health care. ' • ♦ 

There are only about 709,000.. licensed spaces available for the ^6 
million preschool children whose mothers are workii^.^ 

Our bills authorize $1.8 billion over the next 3 years to fund a wide 
variety^ o% services including day care services for preschoo l chil dren, 
medical services for expectant and new mothers to reduce the incidence 
of i^reventable birth defects, family counseling, education, fiealth diagr_ 
nobis and treatmt^nt programs, and nutrition programs for children. 

I -want to empii^ize that pjograms authorized by this legislation 
a're totally voluntary andmaximize p'areht contro] and decisionmaking. 
The bills contain a uniqujB phase;in year for planning, training, and^ 
technical assistanpe, to.assure that program funds which become a\'ail; ' 
able in the foHoTving years caa be used as effectiv ely and efficiently 
;as pbssijije. , \ 

...Our bills, seek to help families better meet the need for quality, fam- 
ity-qri^ted, preschool programs for millions. of y<?ung children whose^, 
n[iothere jare' working, or \vriQ because of inadequate resources are de- 
nied adequate health care, nntHtion, or educational opportunity! 

'lliey & and, specifically, provide that child care programs 

.must.be jbtally voluntary^ and must build upon and strengthen the 
,'rQle^p{ tip .family as ^he , primary and fund/imental influence on the 

' They assure that parents will have the opportunity to choose among 
t^e gj-eatest possible variety of child. and. family services— ijacluding , 
.prenatal care, nutrition assistance, parl-day programs like Head Start, 
after School or full da> de^elopmental,day care for children of'work- 
4ng mothers, in-ithe-home tutoring,, ear Ij medical screening and treat*- 
raent to'il^tect and remedy handicapping conditions,, and classe$ for 
^ parent^' an^^prQspective parlihts. - : 

I AnL.^^m hcjpefijl that, .through hearings such as the onea we are 
Tiolding thiV wcjck, we cart lea^in more about the needs. for le^isktion 
of *this .kind and hoV,\ best.fo ^ape .this iegislflitipn. An^ I hope that 
these hearings jWill (mce a^^iiin demonstrate the^iieed for enactment 
► of this kind of legislation ai^ thc earliest ppssibje time. 
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Mr Bradesias; The Chair would also like to observe that.no mem- 
- ber of the Senate or of the House af Representatives has displayed 
greater and more constructive leadership in the field to wM<ffi this 
legislation ^ addre^ed than the distinguishe^d senior Senatof from 
. Minnesota, Sen^r Mondale: " . ^ v . - / 

The Chair would also like to observe that he is aware t 
K<>"se-Senate hearings are not cus{;omary on Cairitol Hill, 
such heann^ have proved to be most productive in tlie^n 
ticularly with respect to legislation which is also within If 
diction of the Select Education Subcommittee in the Hous*! 

- amplP, the le^slation authorizing the? National Foundation dk uie ^^l i^ 
JearS^^"^^^^ Act wj^ significantly improved. by joint HofeSenate 

m measure w;e have met to'day to consider, H^Rv 1588SK:the ChUd 
and Family Service Act oM974, ^nd its companion billdrfthe Senate, 
615^, yvas ahtroJuced last month with impr^ssiv*, bipSrtisa'n 
sponsorship. ^ , - ^'!. ij; ^ . 

In the House I wis joined in introducing|this bill the ffentle- 
wonian from Hawaii, Mrs. Mink,theffenUem^fromcId#io,Mr Han- 
sen and the gentlewoman from Massafehusetti Mrs. Hfe¥len as prin- 
cipal co-snbnsors. In the Senate the distinguished seniorfSenator from 
^ew York, Senator Javits, as I observed earfier^ joinedf/S^ Mon-. 
aaie as the principal sponsors. C ; // * 

fU^."?iF^J^^"fi ""^f ?r ^'^^ stage'for/these hearings, 

that the Ch^ld and Family Services Act of:i974 is aimAd at increasing 
and improving the day care, preschool education, bMth, nutrition, 
and other ser\nce$ available to American families fortheir children. I 
shall not here ^t forth" the need for legislation in .tliese areas, but, 
; rather, observe that the bills that have been introdiiced contain pro- 
visibns^that are .not engraved in stone. ' f ^ J * 
AH the co-sponsors, I am sure, are open to comn/ents; suggestions, 
,and proposals for amending and improving the ML as introduced. 

In particular, we shall want to look at the role of Sfate and local gov- 
= ernments in the development of child and family slices in this coun- 
try, the advisability of fee ^schedules for such sfervices^ the appro- 
priate role for profitmaking institutions in this Md, atid the means 
by which we can assure effective parent participaftion in the delivery 
of such services, . . " * . 

This is not to suggest that there /are not othe^i areas of equal im- 
2'-tportance to which we shall want to iddress ours(^lves. 
^ ' At this time I would like to insert in the recorf the text of the bills 
•referred to. I // * V 

- [The text of S. 3754, the introductory statements and section-by- 
section analyses; together with theHouse comriaiWon bill H.R. 15882 
Mlow;]: ' . ^ ^ 14 " 
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IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

' \ * f JULV 11,1074 

Mr/MoNOAus (for himself, Mr. Javxts, Mr. Abourkk, Mr. Ci-\rk, Mr. Bkooke, 
^ Mj-. Ca«e, Mr. Cranstos, Mr. HATmLD, Mr. Hatha wax^^Ir Hart, Mr. 

^ HoiiUNOT, Mr. HtfSikES, Mr. KirMFHRBY, M?. Kennedy, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
Metcekbaux, IVfr. JfEtsoN, Mr: Pell, Mr; Perci', Mr. Randolki, Mn 
RaiTOFJr, afr. STArroRD, Mr. Sp:vE?fS0N, and Mr. AVilliams) introduced, 
the follbwing bill; whicli >\*as reij\l twice and referred to the Committee on 

*^ Labor and Public Wdl fare ' 



A BILL 

To provide for services to children and their families, and for 
* * (* ' ""other purposes. ^ - . * 

1 Be it enacted^by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 * lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

o 

3 That this Act majj be cited as the "Child and Family Sei-v- 

4 ices Act of 1974". * , , ~ 

5 STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE , 

^ 6 Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— . 
1 ' (i) the family is the priMa)^ and tbe most fundn- 

8^ mental influence on children; 
/ II 

V 
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2 - I 

. . (2) child and family service programs must build 
upon and strengthen- the role^of the^famUy and must be 
provided on a voluntary basis only to children whose / 
parents or legal guardians request such servite^; with a 
view toward offering families the optjons they beliere are 
most appr^iate for their particular needs; 

■ (3) although there liavetiieu increased services for 
chil'drer-of, .forking mothers- and single parents and ! 
although Headstart and silnilar .programs have provided . 
supplemental/educational and other service$ for children, 
such services have not .been made 'available to families ' 
to.^he extent that parents coiisidor necessary^ * there . 
. are many 6ther children whose parents are working tuU 
or part time without adequate arrangements' for tjbeir 
children, and there are many children whose families 
lack -sufficient resources who do not receive "'adequate ' 
Iielrlth, nutritional, educational and othef services;' . • 
{"4) it is esseiitial that the planning and operation 
of such prog"rSms, be undertaken as a partnership of 
parents, community,, private agencies and State and •. ^ 
local government with-appropriate supportive assistance 
from the Inderal Govemmegt. . . ' . 
(b) It is the purpose of this Act to provide a Variety 
of quality cjiild and family services in order toassist pdXts 
who request 'such services, with priority to those 

o ^ 11 
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'1 .school children and faiuilics with the greatest economic or 

2 huiiian need^, in a niaunur designed' tlx strengthen family life 

3 and to insure decisionmaking at die conjnumity level, with 

4 diject partuipatiou of the parents of the children served 
0 . and other individuals and' organizations ^ in the coni- 
G niunity interested in child and family service (making the^ 

7 best pos.sible use of public and private resources) ^ through 

8 n partnership of parents, State and local government and 
, .9 the Federal Government, building upon the experience 

10 and success of Ileadstart and other existing programs.* * 

An 

11 AUTIK)inZATIOX OF APrROPUIATIOXS 

12 Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of providing trainlng;,^^ 

13 technical assistance, planning, and such* other activities :31s 
I'i the Secretary ^eeins nece.s>ary and appropriaje. plan 
1*5 for the implementation of this Act, there is alithorize<l^to 

be appropriated $150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and S200,000,00{f for the fiscal year ending? 
June 30, 1976, to be allocated as prescribed in section, 

J9 103.* . ' * t 

* ^ ■ ' ' 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 6500,000,- 

21 000 for the fiScal year ending June 30, lOTG^and $1,000,'- 

-2 000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1977, except 

that no fund.^ are authorized to he ai)prai)riated for either 

-•^ fi^ud year, unle^s funds approprii|ted to -carry out the Project 



1'2 



1. Headstart progrmn d^scrilied in section i22{i\) (1) of the 

2 Economic OpportunUy Act of 1964 for such years, or for. 

3 my succesi^or proghim are at least equal to the greater of 

4 (1) the amount appropriated to carr}^ out such, program 

5 fi?r the fiscal year ending* Jipie 30,1974, or (5) fhe amount 

6 appropriated to carr)- out such program for the fiscal year 

7 ending June 30,U975. Any snch amounts appropriated 

8 for a fiscal year whjbh are not o^)ligated at thd end of 

9 snch fiscal year shall renihin available for obligation until 
10 expended. - > \ 

• . FORWARD fVxDIXG 

12 Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of affording adequate notice' 

1?* of funding available under this Act sucli fiinding for grants, 

14 contracts, or other payments under tliis Act. is authorized 

,15 to be included in the appropriations Act for the fiscal year 

J6 preceding iil fii^cal yea^r forVhrch; it ^hall be available for 

17 obligation* ' /• 

* ' • s • ' ' 

18 (h) In order to effect a transition to tfie advance fund- 

' ^ ,i , ' ' » < 

ft ,19 ing methpd of timing appropriation action,^ subse)el;ioii (a) 
' 2a shall aj)ply hotwitl^standing that its initial, ^application will 

21 result in the enactment In tha sanxe year 1f>Vhether in tho-. 

22 ''same^ppropriation Act or otfaS^st) of two separate app^- 
23' priations, one for ^*<he then current ^sc'al year anil ono 
24 for the succeeding fiscal' year. 



8 



5. > 

V 1 TITLE I-CmLD^A^^^^OLY SERVICE 

2 PROGRAMS 

3 OFFICE OF CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICES; SPECIAL 
^ ' ' COORDIXATIXG COUNCIL 

' . 5 Sec. 101-.' (a) The' Secretary shall take- all iecessary 

6 actfon to coordinate child and family service programs 

7 under his jurisdiction. To this .end, he shall establish and 

8 maintain within the Office of *the Secretary of the Depart- 

9 me nt of Health, Education, and Welfar/ an 0$ce of Child and 

10 Family Sen'ices administered jby ^ Director appointed by 

11 the President with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
12^ which office shall assume the responsibilities of the Office- of 

13 Child Development and shall be the principal ag^cy of, 

14 the Department for the administnitiim of this Act;^ 

15 (b) A Child and Family Services Coordinating Council, 

16 consisting of the Director o|^ the Office of Child and Family 
P Services established under subsection fa) (who shall serve 

18 as chairperson), arid representatives from the Federal agen- 

19 cies administering the Social Security Act and the Elemen- 

20 tary ah^ Secondary- , Education Act of 1965 and i jfrpm the 

21 National Ins,titute of Educati6n, the National Institute of 

22 Mental Health, the National Institute of Child Health and 

23 Hun^ Development, the Office of Economic, Qpportunity, . 

24 the Department of libor, and other appVopriate -agencies^ 

25 shajl meet on a regnl^ir basis, as they my deem necessary, 



9 



"6 




1 in order to assure coordination of child and family service 
^ 2 activities und.er their respective jurisdictions so as to assure— 

(1) maximum use of available res6urces through 
the prevention of dnplicatiori of activities; 

(2) a division of labor, insofar as is Compatible 
^jth the purposes Of each of. the agencies or authori- 
ties specified in this paragraph, to assure maximum 
progress to^rard.the achievement ot the purposes, of this 
Act; • '\ m • ^ 

(3) the establisliment and maintenance of pro- 
cedures \io . insure that each , office or agency \i' 
the rederai Gov^nment conducting chiFd and family 

vices anJ related activities is 'a^-are of the admin- 
, istrative actions of other offices or agencies with respect 
to the provision of financial as^i^tance to eligible ap- 
plicaht3;and 

(4) recommendation of pHorities for federally 
funded' research and development activities related to 
the purposes of this Act. , • ' . 



'3 

' "5 
6 
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8 
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1 
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FIXAXCTAT. ASSISTAXCE * 

, Sec. 102. (n) The^Secretary of Health, Education, and < 

22 Welfare through the OfHce of Cliild- and Family Services 

23 shall provide financial assistance for carrj'ing out child and 

24 inniily service programs for children and their' families 
23;,umUT this title to prime spojisors {jncludhig educational 
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"7 - ' . ■ ■ ■ , 

* • . ..^ ' ' . ' ' * 

1 agencies) and to otlier public an4 private nonprofit ngcn- 
Z cies and organizations pursuant to applications and plans 

3 approved in accordance with the provisions of this titl^ 

4 (b) Piinds available for this title may be - used (in 

5 accordance with approved ijpplicalions and plans) for tlie 

6 followmg services and activities : • ' * c 
\ (1) plt^nning and developing child and faihily . 

8 ' ' service pragrama; - ^ ^ - \-. ^* ' 

P . (^) Establishing, mmntaining, an^/opcra(mg cliild 

10 and family service programs, whicli may, include— 
- . - r' ^ V /■ 

11 (A) par^day or full-day ip4'C?^e programs) ' . . 

12 ^ in the child's own home, in groiip^'home^ <ft; ^in 
Jt3 other child care facilities, wliich provide the edu- 
1*^ fcational, health, nutritional, and social services 
^•^ directed toward enabling diildren participatihg in . * , 

the program to attain their maximum potential; 
^ ,.(B) Other Ijeaith, social, recriJational,. and.edu-' ? 
cational programs designed to meet the special needs . • 

• 19 of children and families incliiding before^ and after- 

• . ^ \ ' . ' 

20 school and Summer programs ; /.-^ vfTv ' 

^21 (C) family services, including in-hdlrne and in? v- ^ 

.school services, and education and qon?^&iioh tor. .^^ 
parents, other family members fnrt'ctionin^Jn^^J^*'.* ' 
capitcity of parents, yontll, and i>yo^j}0y:eAni cx>^^,/'%^''''^ 



22 
23 
2i 



pectaiit parents vAx(r request assistance*, in meeting 
the needs of tlioir children; 
. (D) soclai services inclu(fiijg- Information, con- 
suhaiion and referral to families that request such 
iierviees to help^thenr determine the^appropriateness' 
of child hnd family services ^dUfe possibility of 
, alternative plfjns'; * ' 

^ (E) (i) prenatih and other medical care; in- 
cludiDg^ervices to expectant raothere^o cannot 
afford such services, desired to help reduce maliui- 
trition,. infant arid maternal mortaljty, and the ihcir 
dence pf mental retardation and Qther handicapping 
conditions, ani (ii) postpartum ^d other medical 
serVice^<to recent mothers; 

(P) progrijnis designed (i) to meet the special 
needs- of efhnicf'grpuj)s, iiicludirig minority group^, 
Indian, niignint cliildrcin' , ;and children^ irom 
famines witlijpecial language needs, and {il}^*ta/ 
meet the ncQds ofali children. to understand the 
history and culturaf backgrounds of ethnic- groups' 
including minority groups whi'ch, belorig to their' 
eonimunities and the role of members of such groups' 
in the history and ctiltural develdpmeilt of theination ' i 
and the region in which they r^ide; \ ^ 
. (G) food and nutritional services: 



(H) diagnosis, identification, and treatment of 
Visual, hearing, speech, medical, dental, nutrition4( 
and other physical, mental, psycliological and emo- 
tional barriers to full participation in child and family 
service programs; 

(I) special activities designed to- identify and 
ameliorate identified physical, mental, and emotional 
handicaps and spiscial learning disabilities as an b- 
corporated part of programs conducted under this 
title; 

(J) programs desigiie4 to extend child and 
family service gains (jparicularly parent participa- 
tion) into kindergarten and early pringary grades, 

- in cooperation with local educational agencies; 

(K) other such services ;apd activities as the^' 
Secretary deems appropriate in furtherance of the 
^ . purposes of the Act; ^ / • ' . 

• (3) rental, lease of lease-purchase, mortgage amorfi-, 
zation payments', remodeling, r.enovation, alteration, 
acquisition and maintenSSce pf nec!essary equipment and 
supplies, and to the extent authorized in section 110: 
construction or acquisition of facilities, iiyjluding mobile 
facilities: * - ' ' 

- (4) preservice and inservice education and train- 

>v ... 
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10 ' • . 

ing for professiooal and paraprofessional personnel, in- 

. 2 eluding parents and volunteers, especially edupation and 

3 (raining for career development and advanceihent; 

4 (5) staff and other administrative expenses of cHild 

5 * and family service councils established and operated 

6 in^ecordance with section 105, ajid of project policy 

7 ' committees established and operand m accordance With 

8 ' section 107; and •/ . 

9 (6) dissemination of information in the functional 

10 ■ language of those to be served' to assure that qi&ren^ 

11 are well informed of child and fairiily service programs 

12 available to them and may participate in such programs. 

13 (c) Assistance under this tkle shaU be made only for a 

14 program which . ' ^ , 

15 (1) provides for estabfishiflg and maintaining a 

16 parent polity committee to be composdi of parents of 

17 children s^ed by such program, which shall directly 

18 ' participate in the' development and operation of such 

19 program (as described m section 107) / 

20 • (2) provides for the regular and frequent dissemi- 

21 , nation of informatioii to assure, that parents of childreri 

22 served by such program are fully informed of program 

23 activities, and • . 
'24 - (3) provides ,for regular Consultation with the 

25 . parents of iea<5h child regarding their child or children's' ■ 
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11 

■ - development, with ample opportunity for such parents', 

2 to obser\'p and participate in their children's activities. 

3 Sec. iQ3. (a) (1) From the amounts available for plaa-^ 
/ 4 nihg and canxm^»out cliUd and family service programs 

5 under title the Secretary shall reserve the following: 

6 ■ - (A) not less than 10 per centum^ of total ' 
. T amount available for Qarrying out this title^ which shall 

8 be 'made available for .the purposes ©(section 102'(b). 

9 (2). (I) of this title (relating to speciaj activities ior 

10 i^andicapped children;) . - ^ - , t 

11 (JB) aot Tess than that propottiyn of tK'e total amoui^t 

12 available for^carrying out this title as is equivalent to that 

13 proportion which the total number oV children of mi- 
. ' grant agricultural workers bears to the total number of 

. economically disadvantaged . cbildrefi in the United 
^ , States, which shall be apportioned among- programs 
^'^ serving children of migrant agricultural workers on an 
^ ' equitable basis ^ 

^ ' (C) not less than 'that 'proportion of the total^\ . 

20 " ^ amount available for carrying out this title as is cquiva- 
' ' * ^^"^ ^ proportion .which the total number of chil- 

2? ■ dren in Indian tribal organfzations bears to the fetal 

23 nun^ber of economically disadvantaged children in the ^ 

24 . United States, which shall be apportioned among pro- 
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* 1 » grams serving children in Indian Wbaf organizations - 

2 on an equitable- basi^ ' • , ' * * . * : 

3 (D> not more thfln 5 per centum of the total amount 
^4 ^.availat)le for carrying oat this title," whic^ shajl 

^ ^ ' be made^vallable under section 104 (^) (2) of this title. 

6 (relating to model progr'^ihs)"; . / 

7 , (E) not less than .5 per centum of the' total jamount 

8 available for carry/in^ out this title, for the purposes of 

9 section 203 of thife /Act (relating to monitoring and en- 
10 ; f orcemerit of standards) . ■ - . 

XI (2) The Secretary shall allocate, the remaiiider 6( the^ 

12 amounts available for this title {except for funds made avail- " 

13' able under section 3(c} of this Act), among the States, 

H and within the States (tniong local -areas,; sq as to provide, 

15 ^to the. extent practicable, for the geographical distribution 

1^ of such remainder in such manner that— 

17 ' i (A) 50 ppr centum thereof shall be apportioned 

18 among the States^ and within each State among local 

19 areas, in proportion to the relative number* of ecpnomi- . 

20 cally disadvantaged children in pach State and lo^cat' area, 

21 respectively; 

22 (.B) 25 per centum thereof shall be ajppoirtipne^ 

23 among the States, and within each State amon^Jocal 

24 " areas, in proportion to the relative nUmber of children 



through age five in each State and local area, respec- 
2 * .tiv'ely; and . ^ . - . 

3, ^ . "t^jt 25' per pentum thereof 'shall be apportioned 
4 ' amoijg tfe^^tesTfi^ each State 



^ areas, 



among local 

las, in proportion toMhe relative number of children 
6 of , working mothfrs and single parents in each State, 
7*1. ^find local area, re^J'scfci^^^ ' x - 

8 ,F.or the purposes, of clauses {S)^ (B), and (.0) of this 
V 9 paragrapl^, /there shall jbe excluded ^hose children who are, 
, ]j() /cou^tei4 under claupi^ /(B) and (C) of subsection (a) (1) 
^a-il '-oCth|s^sectlon, j •[ . . ; • 
. \2 " (^)! S'ot more' than 5 per centum of the totaUfunds ap- 
13 portioned for use^ within a State pursuant to subsection 
'14 .0^) {^) nmy.be made available for grants to the. .State to 



15 dany, dut the provision 

16 ^ * (c| Any portion 

17 '(a) for a fiscal year 
.18 notice to the States 



o.f secticTn 108 of this title. 
)rany apportionment under subsection 
which the Secretary determines after 
and local areas involved jR'ill not be 



19 required, for the period for which such apportionment is 



20 available, for carryit 



g out programs under this title shall 



21 be available for reap )ortionmenWrom tune to time, on such 

22 dates during such period' as 'the Secretary shall fix, to otler, 

23 >States or local areas jon an equitable basis, taking ^to account 
2-4 the original apport/o>nments to the States and local areas. 



1 Any amount reapportioned to a State or local area under 

2 this subsection dupng a year shall be deemed part of its 

3 apportionment under subsection (a) for such year. 

4 (d) In determining the numbers of c h ild ren^for pur- 

5 p9ses of allocating and apportioning funds under this sec- 

6 'tion, the Secretary sball use the most recent satisfactory 

7 data available fo him. ^ • ■ 

8 (e) As soon as practicable after funds are appropri-^ 

9 ated to carry out this title for any fiscal y^r, the Secretary 

10 shall publish in the Federal Register the allocations and 

11 apportionments required by this section. > 

-12 STATE AND I^aUi PRIME SPONSOBS 

1^ ' ' Sec. 104. {a) In accordance with the provisions of 

14 this section, a. State, locality, or combination of localities 

3)5 meeting the requirements of this part may b^ designated, 

16 by the Secretary as a prime sponsor for the purpose of 

17 enterihg into arrangements to .carry out programs und^ 

18 this title, upon the approval by the Secretary <A applioar 

19 tion for prime sponsorship ^hich— ; o 

20 » (1) describes the prime Sponsorship areA tc^obe 

21 ^ served; ' - . 

2^ • (2) demonstrates the applicant's capability of ad- 

23 ministering a child and -family service program meeting 

, 24 ; the req^iiiremepts of ihis title, Inclitding. the coordination 

25 of delivery of aeryices within the prime sponsorship 



1 

2 

' 3 
* 4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

' 9 
10 

^ 11. 
12 

— nr 

14 
15 

17 . 
18 
19 
20 
21 
' 22 
23 
24 
25 



area of other^iblic agincids operating^ programs IkUtr 
ing to cBild.care necessary for efficient- delivery of serv-*"^ 
ices under this Act; ^ - \- ^ 

. (3) provides assin-anccs satisfactory to" the Secre- 
tary that the noii-Fijderal share requirements of the Act 
^^illbemet; ^ . , - ^ 

(4) sets forth satisfactory provisions for. establish- ! 
'ing and maintaining a Child and 'Family Service Council 
which meets the - requirements of section 104- 

(5) provides tlat the prime sponsor $haH be respon- 
sible for developing and preparing for each: fiscal year 
a plan in accordance with section 106 and any modifica- 

'tion thereof and for selecting or establishing an agency 
or agencies to administer and cooMiiiatc child and fam- 

aly service programs in the prime sponsoiisbip area;' 

(6) sets forth arrangements under which the Child 
and Family Service. Council will be responsible for ap- 
proving child and family service plans, basic goals^ poli- 
cies, procedures, overaU budget policies and project 
funding, and the selection or establishment and ai^nual re- 
newal of any agency or agencies unc^er paragraph (5) of 
this section and will be respohsible for annual and ongo- * 
ing evaluation of child and family service programs 
conducted in the prime sponsorship area according to 
criteria established by the-Secretiiry; 
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: ; : - , 16 ■ 

■ ' ^'^^ provides assurances that staff and other admln- 
, -.2 /. istrative expenses ?r'the Child ahd Family Service 

3 Councils- and Local Program €ounjils -and Project' 

4 Policy Committees will not exceed 5 ]ier centum of the 

5 ^ total cos; of child a^d family. j^rvice programs adminis- 

6 , fered by the prime sponsors mlesssQcl per cg^lim- 

■ 7 itatlon is increased to give special consideration^ initial 
•-8 cost in the first operational year, in I accordance with 

■ 9 ^ regulations \vhich the Secretary shall prbscribe; 

■10 . •• (b) The Secretary shall' approve a prime sponsor- . 
11 ship .application submitted by a .'iccdlity iphich is a (l): 
'\::i2 citji, J(2)_ county, of (3) other unit of general local govern- 
13 ment,.or by a oLbination of sUch localities, if he determines 
1^ that the application so submitted meetsVhe requirements of 
15' subsection.' (a) of this section and" inclLs adequate pro- " 

16 visions for carrying out comprehensive ^nd effective, child ' 

17 a(»d -family^rvice programs in the area of siich locality. In' 

18 the event that the ai-efv^under the jurisdiction. of a' unit of 
19; general local government- described in clause (1) , (2) , or 

20 (3J of the preceding sentence includes any common geo- 

21 graphical area' with that^ .covered _by another such unit of 

22 general Jpgal.'-^3^;^';nt, the Secretaiy sh^.11 desigjitte. to 

23 sen'ciucl, area the unit of general local govemhient which • 

24 he determines has' the capability of more effectively c^nying 
25^out,the purposes of this part with rcspect'to such area and ' 



1 which has subiiiittud an applicatioa which meets the requifcr 

2 ineiits '.of this section and includes adequate provisions ftSi 

3 carrying out coinprehcnsive eliild care and family service 

4 pro-ams in such area. ^ ^ , ' • 

5' (c) The Secretary shall approve a prime, spoissorsliip 
■6. plan submitted hy a State, except for area's witlrro^pect to 
, ,7 when local ffme sponsors a]?e or*will be othervyise designated 
* 8^ 'pursuant to .this section, if he determines thai'^he sof. 

9 su>mitted meets the reqnlrments\f!this sectioi: a^^^ 



10 forth a/Ie^liate^prangcments for ^er\ing^^ all geographical 

11 areas under its jurisdiction, and thatjlte phn : 

12 Lh) meets ihir:-3:^?'quiremeut5i of sub^e'^ibn (a)."6^ 

13 ' this sectioa and includes adequate .provisions for carrymr 
1^ \ut child and family- -serviees programs in. each snch\ 



16 •i,. ' . • (2) di^fe those ar.eas within the State fojs^^h 



no.prjKie sppn4p;has h^ei) designated under subsectio 

•19^ • (c) of this ^cation iiito local'service areas, with due con-. 

19 sideration in nfaking such decisions Jbeing giyen to pom- 

20 * pnctnbs/ 'contiguity, arid eommSnUy of Jlilerest; 

21 ^" / (sX provides r v'^;/ ' . \. 

22 ^ - (A) f of establishing and tUaintamiiig.^Vitli^^^ 
'23 ' . spc.ct to each local service area a l^u :prograra 

. ' , council 'coiftposed so tTiat (i) not'^less tto haU 



• ' "■ .... .21, • i>_. ; 



'« / 

>^ 1 

/ r* « * 


.of the members who shall be chosen initiallj^ bj^ 


* '"0 


^ ^j)arents whd are recipients of federally assisted day 


V 


care serviciJs, with e(}uitable and appropriate consid- 




' ^ration to parejits selected by tte parent members 

> 


U 


of H&dstart policy committees where they exist, 


D 


/ ^ a^id at the eatliest practicable time by the .parent* 


7 
1 


members o^ project policy comiuittees, dnd, (ii) "the J 


Q 

o 


remainder shall be public members broadly repre- 


I y 


sentative ^of the general pi^blic, appqinted by the" 


in 
IK) 


chief executive officers of the governing bodies, as 




appropriate, of the'^linits of general local govern- ^ 


' 12 


iiicut wiiuju cne locax program area , 2 




(B) that the comprehensive '(ihild care and - 


14 ' 


"lamiiy service plan to be submitted by the State 


' 15 


which affects each such area is deyeloped and pre- / 


16 


parea wicn me mu parucipatiQn and approval of the-v^ 


17 


♦ appropriate local program council ; and 


18 


(v; mat contracts for. the operafion of prd- 




grams tlirough public or private ^nonprofit agencies^ 




or organizations snail be cnterea jnto only if pre- 


91 


viously approved by the local program coufacil f6r» 


•22 


the. ajgpropi^ate localservice area} and 


23 


(4) .contains assurances that any local prografn 


24 


cdiincil may appei5il«3irectly to the Secretary. whenever 


25 

1 


such'^council |illeges' that with ^-espQct to itd .portion of \' 




1 the child and family ^en'ice plan the State has failed to 

2 comply with the provisions of sucLplan or the provisions 

3 of the Act. 

4 (e) lit addition to prime sponsors designated under 

5 subsections (a), (b), and (c) of this section, the Secre- 
g: taiy irfay fund directly: - 

7 ^ (1) an Indian' tribe on a Federal or Stat.e-referva- 

8 tion if he determines that such Indian tribe has the 

9 capacity to carry out child and family service programs 
*10 , ' inthe^feato'be^en^ed: " 

11 (2) a public or private nonprofit agency, including 

12 but not limited to an educational'agency or institution, a 

13 "^ community . action ' agency, single-purpose Headstart 

14 ^ agency, community development corporation, parent co- 

15 operative, organization of migrant agricultural workers, 
IS , organization of^n(iians,>r,employcr organization, labor 

17 union, or employee or labor-management Organization, 

18 which submits a prdposal : , * 

* ' (0 to provide child care and family services in 

20 an area possessing a Commonality of interest where 

^ na prime sponsor has been designated, or where the. 
, prince sponsor is ^ound not to be satisfactorily imple- 
menting child and family service programs; 

(ii) fo provide ^ejiild and family seiVicd pro- 



20 

1- . grams' on a year-round basis to childreu of migrant' 

2 agricultural workers and tlieir fuuiilies; or 

3 (iii) b carrj', out model 'programs especially 
.J 

4 ^ designed to be responsive to the needs of economic 

5 cally disadvantaged, minority group^ or bilingual 

6 children and their families? 

7 (f) When any prime sponsor is maiiitaming a pattern 

8 or pructice of discrimination against minority group children 

9 or eeoijomically. disadvantaged children, the Secretary shall 

10 designate for prime sponsorship an alternative unit of govern- 

11 ment of public or private agency or organization in the area 

12 which will equitably serve minority group children and eco- 

13 . noniically disadvantaged children. ' ^ ■ 

14 (g) The Governor shall be given not less than thirty 
15^ nor more than sixty days to rpview applications for pnme 

16 sponsorship designation submitted by any applicant within 

9 

17 the State other than the State, to offer recommeadations to 
18^ the applicant, and to submit comments to the Secretary, 

19 (h) A prime sponsorship application submitted under 

20 this section may be disapproved or a prior designation of 

21 a prime sponsor may bfe. .withdrawn only if the Secrcftary, 

22 in. ^accordance with regulations which . he shall prescribe, 
23* has provided (1) written notice of Intention to disapprove 

24 such application, including a statement of the reasons there- 

25 for, (2) a reasonable time in which Jto^^mit corrective 
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" 1 a6lenfi^ehfe to suc^^ other necessary 

2 corrective iicfion, aiid {3) an op'l>ortunity for a puWic hearJhg 

3 ujpon which basis ah appeal to the Secretary may be taken 

4 is of right. \ . 

5 (i) (1) If any party h dissatisfied with the Secretary's^ 

6 final ^afction under subsection (fi) with xespect^p the .disapr 

7 proval of its application, submitted under ibis , section or. 
" & the withdraftval of its prime sponsorship de^fnatipn, such" 

9 party may, within sixty days after notice ^piF apch Action, file \ 

10 with t]^e United States court of appeals for thB circuit in . 

11 which, such party is located a petition for review of that ' 

12 ^action, A copy of the petition shall be forthwith transmitted 

13 hy th6 clerk of the court to the Secretary. The Secretary 

14 thereupon shall.file in the court the record of the j^oceedings 

■s. - , • 

15 on which he based his Auction, as provided in section 2ili|,of 
,16 title 28, United States Code.- 

' (2) .The court shall have jurisdiction to afiirm the 

18 action of the Secretary or to set it aside!; in whole .or in part. 

19 The judgment of the court shall be subje(^ to review by the 

20 Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or cer- 

21 tification as provided in section 1254 of title .28, United 

22 States Code. '• ^ 

23 oilTLD AXD FAMLT SBBVICB COmrblLS:. 

24 Sec. 105. (a) Each prime sponsor designated under 
23 section 104 shall establish and maintain a Child and Family , 



SO' 



. *• - 22 . "* 

1 Sepice' Council composed oPhot Ie§s than ten: members tis 

' 2 foUo.ws — * ' ' 

• 3 (IJ not lesa^an half the members^! such Coundl t 

4 ^ shall be parents of chUdren served in j^rograms under this , 

5 Act cHoseh in accordance ^th ibe provisions of pani- ' 

6 graph (1) of subsection (b) ' of this section; 

' 7 . (2) the remainiag;n[iembers shall be appointed .by 

8 ' the prime sponsor, in consultation with the parent mem- 

. 9^ bers described in paragraph (1) to be bfoadly repre- 

10 sentative of the general public, .including representatives 

I. 

H of private agencies and organizations concerned with, or 

j2 ' operating programs. relating to child and family -services' 

13 and at lea^fc one person who 'is particularly sldfled by 

14 virtue of training or experience in child and family 

v 15 services; . - • 

16 (3) afc least one-third of the total membership of 

17 the Child and Family. Service Council shall'be persons 

18 who are'economically disadvantaged. Eabh Council shall > 

19 select its own, chairperson ; and * 

20 ' . ' (4). in' eistablishing^ a Child Development ini Fam- 
' 21 Service Council under this section^he prime spo 

22' . «hall give due conmderation to ^he memberstup of child 

23 care and day care coordinadng- bodies then existing, in 

24 the area to be served* . 

2o (hyjxi accordance ^ith procedures which the Secretaiy, 
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\^ 1 '^ifal^^ pui^ukiit to reg^Jations, each griine^ sponsor 

.2 desigBiateJ under section 104 "shall provide, \ritl? ijBspect to 
3 tlie Child £aid Family Service Councils established and main- 
4.,^ tamed by sUgB prime sponsor, that— [ 

5 . . (1) .tte parent members^ described in paragraph 

6 * _ f'l) of f^ub^ectipri. (a) of this section shall "be demo-, 

7 \ ei^tically selected by parents as follows; 

^tS- (A)' in the 'Case 6t Cojihcils established by 

9 prime* sponsors which are States, by the parent 

10. « , . members of local program.councils established under 
11 J section 104(d) (3) and 

'ti2" * (BJ in the case of Councils establfehed fey 

13 prime sponsors oth'br than States (and ,fey States 

X4 ^^.with respect to lopal program couifcils), initially 

15 ' , - by parente- Avho are, recipients of federally assisted 

16 , . , child care services,' with equitable and appro|)riate 
17/ consideration to parents selected by the parent mem- 

* 18 , . hers of Headstart policy committees and, at tfee 
.^19 - . earliest piactJcable time, by the parent menibers of 
20 ^ project policy^ committees established under section 
21. / 107(b) (2)V _ . ; ■ 

22 " (2) the terms of office and any other policies and 

23 procedures of an orgahizationairnatufe^.including nomina-. 

24 V *tion hnd election procedures^ ^e apprcSpriate in accord- 

25 ance>srithjbe purpose's of this Act; - » ^ 
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' 24 . ' ^ 

. (-3) such, Council shall be responsible for approving 

2 child and family service, plans, basic goals, policies, 

3 procedures, overall budget policies and* project funding, 

4 and the selection or establishment and annual renewal 

5 of- an adnjinistering agency or agencies and will be 

6 ^ responsible for annual and ong^>^fig evaluation of child 
• 7 and family service (programs according fo criteria estab- 

S lished by the Secretary; and . ' 

9 " (4) such* Cpuncil shall,%pon its own initiative or 

10 upon request of a project applicant or any other party in 

11 ♦ interest, conduct public hearings before acting upon ap- 

12 plications? for financial assistance submitted by project 
•IJi ^ • applicants under this part. 

14 CHILD AXD FAMILY- SERVICE PLAXS 

15 Sec. 106. (a) Financial assistance under this title 

16 may be provided by the Secretary for fiscal year 1975 and 

17 any subsequent fiscal year to a prime sponsor designated 

18 pursuant to section 104 only pursuant to a child and family 

19 service "^lan which is subn^itted^by such prime sponsor and 

20 approved by the Secretary' in accordance with the provisions 

21 of this title. 

22 (1>) Any sudh plan shall, set forth a program for pro- 

23 vidmg cliild and family service in the prime sponsorship 

24 area whicliT- , • - . 

♦ *' ft ' 

,25 (1). provides that programs or services under this 
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title shall b« provided only for chil^dreo whose perents 


2 


request them; , * 


3 


^ (2) identifies child and family service needs and 


4 


goals within the areft and describes the purposes for 


' ^'5 


which the financial assistance * will be used, giving 


G 


^equitable consideratron to tfie needs of children from 


* 7 


each minority group and significant segment of the 


8 


economically. disadvantaged redding within the prime 


■ 9 


sponsorship area; ^ * « 


10 ' 


(3) meets the needs of children alnd families in the 
> * 


11 


prime sponsorship area, to' the extent that available 


12 


funds can be reasonably expected to have aK effective 


13 


impact, with priority for servicepto children Vho have 


* 14 


not attained six years of age; . . / ' 


15 , 


(4) provides that programs receiving funds under 


16 


section 3 (b) will* give priority to providing services for 


17 


economically disadvantaged children by reserving not 


18 


less thaa 65 per centum of such funds- for the purpose of 


19*' 


serving economically disadvantaged children ; * ' 


■20 


(5) gives priority thereirfter^to providing services 


21 ■ 


to children of working mothers and single parents not 


22. 


covered nni^ paragraph (4),;* 


23 


(6) ]/rovides that, to the extent feasible, eacTi pro-. 


24 . 


gt^ within the prime sponsorship area shall in^ude 


25 


children from a range of socioeconomic backgroimas; 
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iV (A)NProYides that no charge will be made, with 
respect ;6 any child wlio is^conomically disadvantaged, 
except to the eitent that payment will "be made by a 
third party; and 

_ * (B) provides, fJursuant to criteria establislied in reg- 
ulations promulgated by the Secretary as required by 
section 205, an appropriate and flexible fee schedule for 
children who are not economically disadvantaged, de- 
signed to permit enroUment or continued participation m 
the program as family income increases^ and based upon 
the size of the family, and its ability to ^ay, which shall 
provide f6r appropriately reduced charges for less than 
full day care, and shall grovide that payment may be 
made m whole or in part'^ a third party in behalf of a 
family, with pj^^isionjor waivers in cases of need* 

(8) provides comprehensive services— 
— : . (A) to meet thd ' special needs^* of minority 
group children and children of migrant- agrifcultural 
^ workers with particular emphasis on the needs of ' 
children from bilingual families for the develop- 
ment of skills in English and in the other language 
spoken in the home, and • ' * • 

- (^) to meet the need^ of all children to /under- 

* stand thc^hist^ory and cultural background of limor-. 
ity groups within the prime sponsorship area; w • 



1 - ■> (^) provides, for direct parent participation in the * 

.2 " cdnduct, overall direction, |>nd evaluation of programs; 

Sk. . , £(!0][, provtdes,tha t, iii^qfar as possible, unemplojjed 

. 4 ; or lois^ltoOme persons residing in conununities being 

5 -served liy^uah projects will be employecf therein, in- 

. \ -^^ ,.^d|J^g ii-li^Q^e and part-time employment and oppor- 

J : ' ;tunill^ Jof Jniuiing- and career development, provided 

' rg.v tIiat1aO;p.ersoU ^l.be denied employment m any pro-. « 

9. . ..^ani..soJqly^ on tlie-^bunds that such person fails to meet 

f-Z-"'r i -ll;, . " * (11)* irtiJ^tles a career ijev^bpment plan for pj^ra- 
' . j^tj^imi^ndl education, and 

'['J^:,^ Cl2js:providtg.^.for.;t^^ fegular.and frequent dis- 

,V.;1; ,15. . f^seinin^ltio^i Jot4^^^ the fitoctional l^nguag^^f 

,r* ' J6 '".//••tHolfeV...*be^^ that parenfe and othef 

^ < . / " ^ . ^ " 

'•'^ ,^ - - int^r^ted perso)i^ 3n the commuriitjr are fully informed 

^ " ..^1^ - ^oflbe activities of the pfimlB;Woftsbr,^C!hild and J'amily^ 
J;^; , , , ^9 -* \ , ..8^?%^ CoUneil, -pro^^t ^ipptfcants, and project pjlicy 

•'^',20'/ r^i1™5^tQeS;; , ;.v , . ^ - • c, : 

/ 'o 21 ; \ '(13) ^et? fpfth prbvisioriis describing Any arrange- . . 
, \ v.^.<22|.i. ...VonU.ior.^the.defiegiitid^^ under the supervision of,thf 
. ?, ' -..23 - Child and Family .Service OoMncij, to pu1}lic or private 
.24 ' / .agencies, institutions, or, organisations, of responsibilities , 
r. 25 '\ ^ j|^)r .the deliver, p^pi^pV^nis* services, and activities for 



wLicli financial assistance is provided under lliis^ Act or 
for planning or evaluatioit services to be made available 
with respect to programs under this Act; 

(14) pVovides procedures for the approval of proj- 
. ect applications submitted in accordance with section 

107, including procedures for priority consideration of 
applications submitted by public and private nonprofit 
agencies and organizations with ongoing child develop- 
ment programs; * ^ 

(15) provides, in the case of a prime sponsor 
located within or adjacent to a nietropolitah area, for 
coordination with other prime sponsors located within 

* such metropolftijn area, and arrangements for co^pera- 
tive funding where appropriate, ^nd particularly for 
such coordination \yhere appropriate to lineet the needs 

of children of parents working or participating in train- 

/ . . ' . 

ing or otherwise occupied , during the day within a prime 

sponsorship area other than that in which they, reside; 

(16) provides for coordination of other child care 
and related progi'ams (including those relating to man- 
power training and employment) within the prime 
sponsorship area with flic programs assisted under this 
Act^ including procedures and mechanisms to provide 
continuity 1)etween programs for preschool and ele- 

, m^ntary school children ; . ■ ~ * 
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(17) provides for such monitoring and evaluation 

2 . procedures including licensing, inspection, and enforce- 

3 ment activities as may be necessary to assure that pro- 

4 grams in the prime sponsorship area funded under this 

5 Act meet the applicable Federal standards as pre- 

6 scribed in section 25 1 of this Act^' 

7 ^ (18) provides, to the extent practicable^ for the^iise 

8 \ of financial assistance and servrces available from State 

9 and local government. Federal sources other than those 

10 provided in this Act, and private charitable sources with 

11 respect to activities and serjices^nder the plan; and 

12 (19) provides ior sucif fiscal control and funding 

13 accounting procedures as the Secretary may prescribe 

14 to. assure proper disbursement of and accounting for 

15 ^: Federal funds paid to the prime sponsor. 

1^ (c) Js'o child and family service plan or modification 
17 thereof subjiiitted by 'a prime sponsor under this section shall 
•18 be approved by the Secretary unless he determines, in ac^ 
'19 'Cordance with regulhtions , which tiie Secretary shall pre- 

20 scribe, that— ' 

21 (1) the educafi6nar agency {ox the^..area' to bo 
22. ^ servfed and other appropriate educational and training . 

.23 ' agencies and institutions have had an opportunity -to 
24 submit comments to the jjrime sponsor and to the Sccre- 
2^ , taiy; ^ , . / . 
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1 (2) each community action agency or single-pur- 

2 pose Headstari; agency in the area to be served respon- 
' 3 , •'sible for the administration of programs under this 

4 • part^kmider section 222 (a) ( 1 ) ' of; the flconomic Op- 

5 • portunity Act of 1964 h^s had an opportunity to sub- 

* . 6 mit comments to the prime sponsor and to the' 
. 7 Secretary; * 
.8 (3) in the case of a plan submitted by a prime 

9 sponsor^other than the State, the Governor of that State, 

10 ^ or the State Child an.d/Family Service Coundil h^ had 

11 an opportunity to submit comments to t6e prime* sponsor 

12 and to the Secretary. 

13 - ' (d) A comprehensive child»and family service plan sub-. 
'^^ mitted under this section may, be disapproved or a prior 

approval withdrawn only if the Secretary, in accordance 
with, regulations, which he shall prescribe, has provided— 
•^'^ (1) written notice oif intention to disapprove such 

' plan, including a statement of. the xef^sons' therefor, ' 

(2) a reasonable time* to submit corrective amend- * 
ments to such plan. or^Mdertake pther necessary cor- 

rective action,' and ^* . ' • . 

> , ' *t» ' - 

. opportunity for a piiblic hearing upon which V' 

^ jl ^^^^ ^PP^' Secretary.may be fcaken as of righ^C 



1 - , PEOJECT APPLICATIONS 

2 . Sfid. 107; (a) Funds'-may be provided by the prime 

3 sponsor for canying out any program under such prime 

4 .sponsor's comprehensive child and family, service plan only 

a qualiiierf public or private agency or organization, in- 
'6 'f^W^ing bwt riot limited to an educational ogency or institu- 

7 iion, a community action agency, single-purpose Headstart 

8 agency, community •develoJ)ment coloration, parent coop- 

. 9 eraijyej. organizati9n of migrant agricultural workers, argam- ^ 
\ 10 "2ation o> Indians, organization interesited in c])ild care, em- 
,11 "pjtoyer or business pr^nization, labor uilion, or employee or 

12 labor Management or^^ization. • . 

13 (b) Financial assistance under this title mkf be pro-' 
^4 vided to a projecjt'^pplieant for any fiscal year only pursuant 
15 t(t a project application whidr is submitl^jd to tli^e Child.^, 

arid Fa^iriiy^^e^ice Cpilncil by a public or private agencj^ 
^ and which— v ' * ' \ ♦ ' . M- 

. (1) describes the project^^ identifier the chil3renl# 

1^,^" and fai^lies it is tlesigned to servCj, and provides ,for^ 
the necessary such compre^nsiYe. services* 

(2) provides for establishing and maintaining a \ 
' - * parent ^policy committee composed of nqt less Jhail ten 
^ jtxiembers as follows-^ . ' • - 
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^ . . (^) not less thaa lialf^ of the members of each 

. 2 • such' committee shall be parents of GhUdren served 

3 ; ])y sudi prbject, democratically selected by parents 

4 , of children served by the project, and - 

^ : (?) the remaining members of each sucl^ com- 

(S jnittee shall consist of (i) persons who are repre-- 

7^ sentativG.of thd community and who are approve 

V ^ ^l>y A^ar^iit members, and (ii) at least p^^^ 

5 * ' who is particularly skilled by virtue of training 

10 ' experience in chil^! care, /child hefiltET^ild 

11 welfare, or other; child care services, except that 
12" t^e Secretary may waiye the requirement of this 
13 clause whei^e he determines, in ^accordance with 

regulations that such^persons are not available to the 
' ^ area to be served; \ ./ 

(3) provides for direct par/icipa«on of sucli par- 
■ 1^ 'ent policy committee in the aevelopdent and-prepara- 
tioff of.project applications un'derftiis titie; 

19 / (4) assures that, ihe '.parent' policy CO 

20 haye resjonsil^. |gt^^^^ bake goajs, pqlicj'es, 

21 , actidhs, and; procedures for the 'project applicant, and 

^ ^ -^^^jl^^^^^^^ personnel, budgeting, 

^23 location of Jcenters and facilities, and direction ,dnd- 
?4 evaluation of projects, including approviil of the project 



jJirector' and any. project applications and modifications 
thereof; • - ' 

.(5) makes, adequate provision ,i^r training and^ 
other a'dinitiistrativ6 expenses, of such parent' policy 
committee ^including necessary expenses to enable lowr 
income membere to participate in conSmittee meetings) } . 

(6) 5assures that services sh&ll be provided .without^ 
charge tovan^. ofiild who is econonucally disadvantagcji 
expept to the extent that.paym'ent yjl be made by a third., 
party, and that chargers will be made to any child who ' 
is not economically 4Jsadvantage^cQ0rding trf.the fe^ 
schedul^established pursuant to sectio!i*i06 (b) (7) (B) ; 

(7) provides for the regular, and* frequent dis-* 
s^ination of infornEiatidn ill the functional ^language 
of those to be served, to 'assure-^ that parents*^ and inter- 
ested persons are fully mfonned of project activities; . 

^ (8) provides oppprtunilrcs for the direct participa- ' 
tion of parents, ofder sibluigs, ^d other^family.members^ 
in the daily activities of the progracjs m :which thdr 
children are IbnroUed; . \ ' ^ 

. (9) assures, to the extent practicable, employment 
of para^rofe-^ional aides and use of volunteers, especially 
parents, older children,' students, ,o]der persons^ and 
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persons preparing for careers in cluld d^velopmentvahd 

2 family^service programs; ' . >• 

3 (10) assures that children wm in no case be excluded 
.4 from the programs operated pursuant to this tijfcle because ' 

3 of their participation in nonpublic ppeschbol or school ' 

6 pro-ams or because of tiie intention of their parents to 

7 ^ enroll them-|i nonpublic schools ^hen they attain schooi 

. * • 8 * . age; / • '\ ' , ' 

» ^ ^ • • 

' (11) .'provides for- such fiscal control and fund 

iO ' ^ accounting procedures as the prime sponsor shall pre- I 
^ Jl scribe tcf^assure proper disbursement of and acc^^ 
* '42 for Federal funds, ' *• t« ^ , ^ \ 

. 13 (c) A proj^tappUcatioamay be'apjrJved byVprim^ 

14 spopsor upon its defemijni?t|on.fhntsud^ 
• 15 the reiiuiremcnfe of this section a'nd that the progrhflc pro- ■ 
. T^i^^ Sor therein wUl otherwise further fhe'' objectives and^ ' 

. . * -.1 ■■ ^^"^y appropriate, provisions .of the prime ^^spoiisor^s ■ - 
\ \ r t^^'lcpmirrehensiYe bhild and^am^y se^ice' plari as approved "'^^ ^ 
i 5uj^ibtto>ec^pn:10^^ f ' ' . ' . ' ' 

► f? : ' (^J -^^>oject applicatm from a' puhlic or priyftte . ■ 
" «/* 21 ageney'teebng funds, ui\der^ section 104 (^^^ be suIik ' 
i2' mittei dicectljr ji,, thi? ^Sectefary, and may be apprpyed' 
' /- ;''-<;-^ .by the Sccretftijiippn liJijJ^etenTiinfftion .tiiat it, rarets^the. v ' J 

t ■' ■•' \ " ' *."■> •'• " >, . ■ ■ ■ r'' ' ■/>,.'' 
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" i tion only if it provides to tire £|pject .applicant a written 

2 statanent of tie reasorfe therefor, ^Siieli proj^t applicant 

' ' 3 moy submit an appeal to the Secretary requesting the direct 

4 approval of such application or inodifica4ioa thereof Any 

5 such appeal shall include, such comments, including the 
• 6 project ^^pphcant's response to , the prime spoifsor's .s{ate- 

' 7 ment of reasons for disapproval, as thd j)roject applicant may- 

8 ,deem appropriate or as th^ Seereta^ may require, 

9 SPEOIiLL GRANTS TO STATES 

20 /Sec. 108. (a) Upon application . submitted by any' 
State, ^the Secretary is authorized to provide financial assist- 
12 ance for use by such 'State for carrying out activities for Ihe 
13' purpQses of— , ' 

14 . (Ij^establishing a child and family services infor- 

15 mation program, in order to imjirove their qimlity and 
1|5 availability and improve the accessibility of siich serv-* 
17' ^ ices to.parents-wlio need'tbem; 

^' . : ^' ' identifying child and family service gdals and 
needs within the State: . - " 

• (3} coordinating all State childVnd family services, 
•'M And encoura^ng the cooperation and participation ' of . 
./22' 9tite agencies m providing such services, including 
A - 4^'th, family planning, mental health, education, niitii- 
24 iion, and'Jatniiy^m'lal and rehabilitative servicesS^here 
^ fequest^^ by appropriate prime sponsors in the dey^iojk 
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ment and i/^^Uig^itaypu bf. comprclieusive eliild and 
•fam'iJy service plans; I 

i4) encouraging the full use of resources and facil- 
ities for child and 'family bci-vice programs within the 
State; \ 

(o) developing, enforcing, , and assessing State ' ; 
. codes for licensing child and iainily service facilities 
within the Stat^; . J' . ^ > . 

(6) . assisting public and private agencies and' or-* • \ \ 

ganizations'^in the acquisition qrjmpravement of facili^ 
ties for diild and" jfanulj^ sen ice programs ; r ~ ^ \ * 

(7) assisting in the esfallishment of Ghiicl' and 
FartJily Service^ Councils and strcngtheninjj Ihe ca^^^ y 
tiility of "^uch pouncik to efTcc^iyely plan, sUjJei^ijip, co- • 
ordinate, monitor, and evaluate child and familj- serAico 
^programs;- ' . - ' 
' . (§) developing inforrn^^on. i^efuJ Jn fevicwing 

primer sponsorship^applicaji^n^ under .^^^ ^ -/.t'/ 

of comprehensiye cMld:ani%piiiy s^jryice p^s tpnfcl 1 
' ^^^^ei;tion 106. .7.:^ - - ' ^ ' ^ : ' ^ iJr ^ Q^W''^ 

(l>X In Qrfler'fo^ecpiVeiFu^^^^ ' 

22 jjha^ establish a Child anf J^rftil^'-^^^ ' 

23 ;)5cri}>ed iif^oti^ir j.pi (n) / , "l^^:! z-^- r^^^l ; '? 

'^25 '%p ip. addition ^o ^^mr feind/ suclr'rState^ may^iWivel underr ' ^ ./i ^ 
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1' this title pursuant to\h approved prime sponsorship *ap- 

2 plication nnd comprehensifve child and family service plan. 

3 ADDITIO^'AL CONDITIONS FOB PEOG^AMS INCLUDING 

4 COKSTEUCTION OE ACQUISITION ' 

5> Sec. 109: (a) Applications for financial assistance 

' ' * ' ... 

6, for projects including construction or acquisition may be 

7 approved' only if the prime sponsor, or'the Secretary in cases 

5 of applications submitted for his approval, determines •^hat 
/ i9k ..construction op ac(^uisition of such facihties is essential to the 
20 provision of adequate child care services, and that rental, 
'li lease, or lease-purchase, remodeling, or renpvation of ade- 
•12 quate facilities is not practicable. . 

13 , (b) ]i any facility assisted under this title shall cease 

14 to be used for the purposes for which it was constructed, 
55 \the United States shall be entitled to recover from the appli- 
es cant or other owner of the facility ap amount which bears to 
1*^ .the then value of the facility (or so much thereof as con- 

18 stitUjted an approved project) the same ratio as the amount 

19 of such Federal fun4f bore to the .cost of the facility financed 

20 with the aid of such funds unless the Secretary detennines. 

21 ^ in accordance with regulations that tHere is good caus,e for 
22' releasing the applicant or other owner frtm the obligation to 

23 do so.'*Such valufl^sfiall be determined by agreement of the 

24 parties or 'by action brought in the 'United States district 

25 court for the •disti:ict in which the facility is situated. 

46 ■ ' 
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1 (c) All laborers and mechwiics employed by contractors 
•2 or Subcontractors dh all construcSon, remodeline, .xenova- 

3 <ion, or alteration jrojects assisteH under .diis title- shall be 

4 paid wages si rates not less than those prevaili^.on similar 
5 1 .construction m the locality as determined by the Se(iretary 

6 of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amend- 

7 ed j^O U.S.C. 276v^276af5y. The Secretary of I^bor 

8 shaU hav« with respect to the labor standards specified in , 
• 9 this section the authority and functions set forth in Reorganiv 

10 ration- Plan Ifuinbered 14 of 1950 (15 P.E. 3176) and 

11 jection 2 of th6 Act of June 13, 1934, as amended '(4jO 
"12 ir.S.C.,276c). ' . > 

13. '{i) In thie,%se of loans for constructiffli, the Seoretaiy 
14' shaU jffescribe the^interest rat/Tand the period within which; 

15 such loan shaU be repaid, but such interest rate shall noi 

16 be4ess th^n 3' per centum per annum and ^he period within 

17 which such -ipan is to be repaid shall not be more^tkn • 

18 twenty-five years.' . - 

19 ^ (e) The P ederal assistance for donsfructron^ remodeling, 
20^ renovation, „alteration, or acqm'sitioni of facilities, may be in 
'21 <ie form of grants or .logins. Eepayment of loaafi shallj to the 

'^22 extent required .by the Secretary, be retumVd to the prime ' 

23 sponsor ir|)m whose financial assistance the loan was. made, 

24 o ^ Additional lotos or grants under this title. Not 

25 more than lS per cedtunl of the tQtal fihanc&l- assistance pro- 



. 1 v23ed to a prime sponsor ^der this title shall be used for 

2 construction of faci^ties, with no more^han 1\ percen'fujn o£ 

3 siich assistance usable for grants for construction. .Financial 

^ ' > ' • • - , -« 

* «' . , • . • ' 

4 assistance for construction or acquisition of facilities pursuant 

'* ' ' ' • * * , 

. 5^ to this 'Act sliall be available^9^yJii.^ttbBc^ non- 

6 'profit agencies, institutions, and organizations' ; ' 7 

7 USE OF PUBLIC ;iAdlLI^&fi3 POR ' CHILD ANp . ' 
\ 8 FAMILY SERVICE BEOqEAMS . ; ' \ -( . 

5 Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary, after -cousdtet^ion: 'wifli.-^ 

10 other appropriate offidals of 'the Federal Giivmiment^^/sb 

11 ^ithin eighteen months after enactment ^f' thi^ 

12 the^ Congress witL j-espect. toyfSe ^xtenpd^^ 

13 • owned or leased by Federal abpartments^ ,i^e^ 

^14 dependent authorities could be made aydtfable td publia-and \ 

15 private agencies, and .organizatiq^iSy^ ti^ough apj^ojpriate 

16 arrangements, for use as facilitiesior chjld and fami^^rvice,.. 
-i*? programs un^er this title during times and periods Men ndi \ 
*18 utilized fiiUy for their usual purposes, togetter wltli .Ks 4 



19/^^commendatIons (ixiduding recommendatioiis ^or dhanges in 
20 legislation) or proposed 'action^ for sucjiu^e*,. \S \ . 

(b) The Secretary may require, as' a."*conditibn to' the 
22 receipt of assistance under this tijtle, that. any pfnnaVlsponso 
• 23 under this title agree to conduct review an^ ptoyijie pie 

24 Secretary with a report as to the .extent Uf wbi'di faolitieg , 

25 owned or leased by sucli prime spohsoj^ or by.othe^.agenoies 



; ^' 1 in the p^qie spoHsorship area, could be made .available, 

• 2- through appropriate arrangements, for use aS facilities for 
;- ^ child and" family service programs under this titlb during 

4 tunes and periods when not utilized fully for their usual 

5 purposes, together with the prime sponsor's proposed actions 

6 for such use. • ' , . 

<* - ^ * 

• PATMENTS . 

8 ^ Sec. 1 11. (a) 111 accordance .with this. sectipn^ the Sec- 

9 rfiTaiyiHiirp^^ni the applicable allocation or apportion- 
' 10 . ment under section 103 fhe l'ed&al share of the costs, of 

11' programs, services, and activities, in accordance with plans 
32 or applications which have been approved ijs provided in 
IS this title. In making such payment to any prime sponsor, 
,^ li: the Secretaiy shaU include in.Such costs an aiflount for staff 

^ 15 and other administrative expenses for the Child and Pamily 
IG Service ^Gounciis and for parent .policy eoinmittees, con- 
17 sistent with limitations contained in this title. 

J8 (b)- The Secretary shall pay from funds appropriate 

19 under section' 3 (a), for'fiscal year 1975 an amount. equal ■ 
• 20 1o 100 per, centum of the cost of plahiiing, training, and tech- 

21 , nical assistance. 

" ' 22 ' (1) Except as provided in paragraphs (2) and'ls) 

of this subsectiop, the Secretary sliall pay.frOm funds 
^appropriated under section 3 (b) 'for fiscal year 1976 an 
aiijount not; in- excess of "90 per centuni a'nd from, funds 
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•1 . appropriated uifflef section 3(b) for fiscal yeaiU977 and 

2 subsequent year& anlamount not to exceed 80 per centum 

3 of the cost of carrying out programs, services, and aclivi- 

4 .ties und^r this title. The Secretary may, m"^ accordance 
5: " with su9h regulations as he shall prescribe, approve 

6 , assistBnce in^cess'of such percentage if he^etennines 

7 that such action is required to provide adequately for tlie 
, 8 cljild and family semce needs' of economically disad- 

vantaged children. 

10 , (2) The Secre'tary shall pay an amount equal to 

11 100 per centum of the costs of providing child and fam- 

12 ily service 'programs for cM3ren of migrafit agricul- 
13, ' turn! workers under this title. 

1^ (3) The Secretary shall pay an am6unt equal to 

100 per cenkjm of the costs of providing child and 
" family sen'ice programs for children in Indian tVlI^al'^ 
^ organizations under this title. ; . . ^ 

-l^ • (c) The non*Federal share of. the* costs of programs 
assisted unde): this title may be pr.ovided, through public or 
2^ private funds and may be in the form, of cash, ^odds, serv- 
2^ ices, or facilities (or .i)ortions thereof that arfe used for pro- 
2-2 gram purposes) , reasonably evaluated, or union.dr employer. 
/ 23 pontrib.iitions.. Fees collected for services shall not. be used for. 
2^ the non-t'cdcral share, but; slmll be used by the prime spon- 
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f $or to improve and expand program^ under the comprehen- 

2 sivq child development and family service pla^*, 

3 . (i) If, with respect to arly fiscal year, a prime sponsor 

4 or project applicant provides. non-Federal contributions or 

5 any program, service, or activity exceeding its requirements, 
. 6 such excess may be applied toward meeting the require- 

7 ments, for such contributions for the subsequent -fiscal year 

8 un3er this titles 

9 (&) K'o. State or unit of general-jocal government shall 

10 reduce its expenditures for child development or child care 

11 programs by reason o^assistance un^er this tide. 

12 TITLE n--STANDARDS, ENFORCEMENT, AND 

13 / 'EVALFATION ' ■ 

14. FEDEEAL STANDARDS FOB CIOLD. CAEE 

15 Seq, 201. (n) (1) Within six months after the enact- 

16 ment of this Act, the Sccretaiy may, after consultation with 

17 other Federiil agencies and with the approval of the commit-. 

18 tec established pursuant to"i5ubsectioh (c) of'this section, pro- 

19 mulgate a common set of program, standards ,which shall be 
•20 applicable to . all programs providing child c^re services 

21 under this or any other Federal Act^ to be known^'as the 

2^ Federal Standafdfs for Child Care. If the Secretary disap. 

2a proves the committee's recommendations, he shall state the 

24 reasons therefor. ' ' * 

25 (2), Such standards shall r^pjacc but shall be consistent 
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1 with the r?^eral Interagency Pay Care Requirements as- 

2 approved by the Department of IJealth, Education, and Wei- 

3 fare, the OflSce of Economic Opportiuiity, and the Depart- 

4 ment of Labor on September 23, 1958'. The 1968 require-- 

5 ments will continue to apply to all applicable, programs . 

6 until program standards Authorized by subsection (a) ^ are 

7 in effects 

8 ' (3) 'Not less than sixty days prior to implemerit^^n of 

9 program standards pursuant to paragraph (a) of thislsec- 

10 tion, the Secretary shall submit , sucl^ proposed proOTam 

11 standards to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

12 of the Senate and the Committee on Education and Labok 
.13 of the House of Representatives. Upon' majority yote of. 
14 either Comriiittee within ^such sixty days disapproving such 
J5 proposed program standards, such standards shall .not take 
IC effect. ■ ■ 

17 (b) The Secretary shall establish policies au4 proce- 

18 dures, iii accordance with regulations which he shall pre- 

19 scribe, to assure that all programs and/projects assisted, under 

20 this Act address^ pn a continuing basis, the inrlividual needs 

21 of and the appropriat.eness pf cliild and family service for , 

22 very youijg. children served-^ . 

23 • {1) any program or project providing carjB 4utside- 

24 the home for very young children shall be reviewed and 

25 evaluated periodically and frequently by the Secretary, 



J ^ to insure that it meets the highest standards of qualilj:; 

2 and the Secretary ma}* reserve sueli funds as he deems 

3' * necessary from funds available under thi^s^Act for the 

4^ purpose of evahiation, by appropriate persons, o'f pro- 

5 grams under this Art in order to insure compliance with 

. 6 subsections (a) ^ud (b) of this section. 

. (2) Jio program or project described in clause (1) 

. 8 of this subsection sliall be approved for assistaTice under 

9 this* Act unless it is specifically authorized and approved 

10 by the Secretary. • ' - 

, (cj U) Upoin determination that a prime sponsor or 

12 project i'sjn violii^ion'of one or more of the provisions ^of 

^3 this section, the Secrptary shall gb'e innnedlate jpublic notice 

of §UQh determination to" such prime' sponsor or project and, 

-^'^ if suc|i violation or Violations have not boon corrected, sliaH\ 

comm(/hce actibn Avithin ninety days of such determination 

:to w ithhold funds uniler section 204. • 

(2) t'pon determina'tioij that^a project is in violation 

of one^ or iporD of the. proyisions of this section^ the prime 

% spojn^r shall ^lye iiiimcdiate notice of suoli defermination 

2^ ,to siicll project and, if such violation or violations have not 
I* , . " * 

been corrected, shall commence action within ninety days 

^ ' : • ' * - 

of such djDterniinntion^tp withliold funds undVr &oetion-g04. . 

{A) Secretary shall, wrtliin sixty after enact- 

meut of this Act, appouif a Special Comuutteo on Federal 
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1 Standards for Child Care,,^,whicli. sWijl iucIudfTparCftts of 

2 cliildren enrolled in llcadbta^t and (iliild care pro^anjs, 
^ reprei>entat}ves & puWIc a^d ifri\ ate" agencies and .organiza- 
4 tions ijdmiiiistering such progranft/ spccmlists, and otffeg^ 
5". .l>ubHc and prWate prdvi^eis of child and family sef.ylcc^ 
•6 . -individuals engjiged In. licensing activitujs,.^and others .m-^ 

7 teregtei iu services ^or childien. Not ,lcs^ than ond-lalf of 

8 , the nieinbership of the committee shall consist of parents of 

9 children participating in programs conducted .under tiS| I 
10. 4 this*Act and sectioft 222(a) of {he Ecoiiomic Oppor-^ 

11 tunity Act of 19(>4 and .title IV-A of the SociakSecufi^ Act^ 

12 or other public* progianis providing •child " and nunily : 

13 . services. Such coAmittee shall participate in the"develo*pment' 
1^ -of Federal Standstrds for Child Care and modiiicati^s thereof 
15 a^providedin stibsectidn (a) . 

•16 I (e) In ho;^'^X|nt shalf aiiy prime sponsor >or^ program 
17* or project' receiving assistance under .this Act reducQ the 

18 quality of ''services provided under this Act beU)w the stfind- 

19 ards established in this section. . ^ 

20 DEVELOPMENT OF UNXFOUM CODE FO^l' FACILITIES ^ 

21 f Sec. 202. (a) The Secretaiy shall, within^slxty days 

22 .after the, date of enactment of tbis;^^!; appoirit a special 
23* committee to develop, a. uniform miniinuiiriode for facilities, 

24 to be used in licensing cliild and family services faailitteg/ 

25 guch standards sliall dea.! principally witfe these matters ^sen- 



<r--.- • ■ • * -J. . ■ . r 

7 , 2 afid ttie relationship of such matters to t&e> Federal Stand- 

^ 3 ards<for child tjffre developed under section 201 
. i' 4 ' (b) The special comini'ttee appointed' un^et this section 

^ 5 ^ shall include parents of children enrolled in ^comprehensive 

^ ',^6 child^ services prq^ams and representatives of State and Jocal 
licensing* agencies, public he^ officials, fire prevention offi-\ 

8 cjals, the construction jndu^P^ and upionS; public and pri- 

9 vate agencies or organizations administering comprehensive 
10 child services programs, and national agencies? or organiza- 

^ 11 tions interested in services for children. Not ?ess than one- ' 

\ 12 half of the membership of the committee shall consist oiE pftrr 

^ 13 ents of children enrolled^ programs conducted, under this 

1*4 title, section 222(a) (1) Qf*the E(M)noinic Opportunity Act 

15 o! 196.4, and title IV of the Social Security AfiC ' ' ■ 

16 , (c) Withm six montns ^f its appomtment, the, special 

17 Apnimittee^hall complete it proposed unifonn code and shall 
, la hold public heattngjs on tbe proposed code prior 4o. submitting , 

19 its final xecomnrendatioft^ ^oJt|fe Secrefery for Jiis* approval. . 



20^ (d) The Secretary in 
21 sfecur^ the cpncuiTence'of 



ist approve "l£e code as a v^hole or 
the fecial conmiittee to changes 



22 therem, and, upon approval, ^uch standards shall* be 'aigpli-: 

23 cable fo ^1 facilities receiving Federal mancial assistance 

24 under tbis Act or in which programs receiving suet j'ederal 

^ ' ^ * ' \ ' ' ' - 

25 financial assistance are 9perated; ind, the Secretary shaUalso^ 
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1 distribute such standards 'and ."urge flieir adbption by .States- 

2 and lotal governments'. The Secretary inayJrom^ii^e to iime 

3 modify the uniform code for facilities m, accordance with . 

4 the procedures descriBed' in subsections {a^ throtfgh 

5. PKOpRAM :M0XIT0RIXG and ENFaBGBSIEXT » 

6 ^ Sec. 203, The Secretary shall ^ro^de, through the Of- V 
' 7. fice^of Child and Fainily Services, for jj^^ar and perfodic^ 

8 monitoring and programs* under this Act to assure ^compli.: * 

9 ance with the child care standards anS other Tequirementf 

10 of this Act, arid shall .provide for theVeStahlisWnt and' 

11 nfcintenance of sufficient trained staiBE in such*ofl5ce to aor 
^ 12 ' complish the'piirpose of .this section. ^ - , | 

' i3-« ^ ' WITHHOLDIXG OF GRA^yrs ' , 

. Seo. 304. \Vhenever the Secretary; after Tcaspnable no- • 
15 tice and .opportunity for a hedring^ to any prime sponsor, or 
\ project applicant^ finds— / I • 

^\ ; (f) tliat thefrc, has been 'a failure to comply sub- : 

18 stantially with any^ requirement set forth in: the plan 

« ; . • , . ^ \ - 

, 19 of any such priirie sponspr * appi^oved under; section 

21 • , (2) that there has be^ a failum to comply with ' 

* 22 applicable stf^ndards pursuant J^ectron> 201; or 

*23 ' (3] tliat there has be^Cfailure to comply substan- 

24 tially v^ith'to^^nirj^^^ set forth 5n the application 
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. , '3 •, project aj)l)|5cnv{ or -otber tecipjeut of -/iafliujiaf assist 
■ » ^, ■'-7;^ stnuir%' *ltb any applirable Vovis^^^ 



/. V. ...^ -•, Sccrciai^ notify sueh; pri^e sponsor,' project^^pji^ 

? 'V- ' <'an<:; .()r other rijcipi^l^t of his fihttings aiUl tliaf jiO;ft|ther 

. .. n "Ml?ic«fS lirrtj^^/na^^^ to siich gponsorp-projcct appHciiiit;, 

V > >? or otli|r "fpciiJieiit under ;tiiis Act.- (or 'in the Secretaires Z^., 

■ - . /''Scrctloti thafTjuysj^chpni^u^^ 

'.' '*" ' '• .'.■-..•'-•■^f , '■ \ ■ 

.> . ..Piiyiu^lts Aiinder piis A'cf to .specified tirofect applicants V 

'i-!^ >\«f''<^''^*J ^'yM fo'l"><?) Untii l^c- is safl§9'<.d that Itmsi h no \„ 
\ or'tliat the-npncompliance . 4 - - 

"■^ >Hl: .^1^;P™i'''^%' cOiTcctc^:; -0:110. j^ecretaiy may .antJiorize-. - 

■^«^ : to any proJeaE 
(• -^^^ ^9S6i^Mji|d?i^^Ii4rActViiich is hW,,c^mcd ootpitrsuant \ \ 
' to su^irplan flf /ippHeation aijti wiuel^i^ not- involved jn'rtny ., 

21 ^ Hon)E!o,inj)Iian,ce.. • /* ^ <.* , A •. : ' c- 

722 ;CHlTEMA..W'iTJEr/KE^M:CT 
^^V . Sec. 205.' fa) Not' lajer. than one ilWdredi^ 
2^ ^ days aftgr the enactihent Acf> .tJieVSecrqtaj'y sliaU :by ; 
^ r^giiJatioh establfeb criteria fpK^tlie .aatoptiQft of fee schedules 
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J 1 by prune Sponsors as provided in Secdpn 106i^^^ V 

2 Act. l^ch criteria shall be designed permit ehfoUment , 

3 or coYitinued.paitiQpation in the program as^faikay mcame. 

. ^ V' ' c ^ : , . 

4 increaies, shaU'b^ b^sed on family ^ze/^ and abUit^'t^ ' 

. ' ' ' - ' I * " ^ ' - . - 

^ 5 BU^,^^^.^ provide for capgr(g)Haf ely I'educea cl}arge& for lesf . 

, . , » ^ 6 thaix^iuU-day 'care, arjd sliall.be ^pprojriatefy adjusted f or - . 

7 regional and urban-nir^il di%-enQes in tfie €lfe't of liviiig^oi^^ vX*, 

5 d^tennmedby the|Slu^^Wo^3^bp^;^^ — ^ 



.of 



11 graph (Bj^of thjs section, lBfef6ecr|ftary.,fihSll sulbinit. such . 

12 proposed criteria, t<?'tb^*Comnuftce*,onM^ 

la W#afe of the: Seiiatft^and fh^ Committee pn Education Ikl ' ^ v 

14, labor of the House.pf ipepresentative^. JJppn a majority vdie *^ ^ . . 

15 of either compaittee disanproving silch nroBosed cnteria^such. ^ T 



'l6 criteriarshall not^ake effect 4e*SW?^(arc sbalj: Wbm . .1. . 

17 sixty^ days jromul^te revfeei (^eija.TSucK**i^^^ ] ' ^^^^ . ' 

18 ant^ny re^^sion to criteria establisheipursu^tto tlui.sec^ .^vf'l , 
10 tion* shall be ^subject tbjhe r(^uireinents of t^^^^ \ . 

20* . * / /EVALJJATlbK . ' /r- :r^^- 

21 /0fec. 206/ (a) The'W^taiy^sban ^ ; 
^^2 of Ppderal^involvement in cWf^i ^ad family services, which ' ' ' 
'23* shall include:*- * . 

24 '4"^) ' ennmeratiqn jCnd de'scription of all* federal * . 

25 r activities which affect child and faniily/service programs' * 
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3 ' X* 3ete^nmatira effect! veii6ss of sucn ac4 

t .jr , 5 ' (4) the ex][en$ to which presijhQoVn^ T 

* 6 ' and economically aisad\fant^ed''chilc&ren and thar p^-- . ' 
;;r ^nte have participated iaprogrt|^.i|nd^^^ ^ 

^ .V ' , - S*., ' 'vv(5) gich recommend^io|3s4o poi^ress ^ .thaSeo-/ 

I^' . . . rietaiy may deem appropriate; . . >^ 

, 1^) ^b);^ The 'fesUjte -of the evaluaWon required* >y sabsecTt- ^ - 

^ ; S*^* ill A*) pf this/secfioii shall be reported to^^ongrjB^ not/' 

• \ ife!t^r tj|Miiii??oye^^ ^ :: > , ^ , . , 
4, . '-'v:':^,/ ; f.v, * r/ ' ' -v- ' '''' * ' * i ' ''-^'"^ ' 

• f*' I 13^ • V.'f^^l ^'^^'^ jS^crefaiy .shall' establish such Mocedun^ as,:': C, \. ] 

^ * 14 .maxbej[iecessa,wr to^Cftod^ ' V 

IT \^^^'ri5-^ipvolvemeiit;;m,^ family servj^s ^prograins,/ fiuad 

• ^ ' ^ jfe. iB^li r6]^ tjie results H^pb such evafoatfon dongress;^J ^ , ! 
• * ' (4) PAne s^tisors and prd|egt app]i<^h]^ iissfeted 

1:'^ ^l8^^^|r tKs^ct and l^artmente and'agiStcies of th^ I'edefd 
r''^^ ' 19 'Ooverhment ihall, jip% reqfies^^by the' Secretary .6r tbe 
r,: r ' .20'. Gp^jtoSer G^ri^ United J^tat^.jmak,^ ^^I^J^K 




: ^3 ^ thp e'^^luatfon required under Bubs6d|bn /c) of thjs sftofion, f * ' 

^1 or* the ^Comptroller Gei^ral determines is, ^n ' 

"v-A • ^ 25 ihdependent eydueOaa^ * ,j *" " / • ^ ^ 
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* 1 (e) The/Secret^iy may enter into contracts ynth publio 

" 2 or private nonprofit agencies, orgamzations/'or inilvjduak to 

3 carry , out the pro visio*ns of thi^ section/ v 

4 . (f) The Secretary ^all reserv'e for the purposes of this 
". 5 sectioa not less Uiai) 1 per ceptam, but nqj more than 2 per • 
' 'ccYifum, of -the amouAts available under section 3^1>) of this 

-7 Actfpraii^fiscal;year. < y . * .^^v- 

, ^ . ^/ ' 9 SOlv .^a) iSie Secfekry is authorfecd tp;Wjr/ottt ' 

/ . ^ 10\a pragraQi of-j^earch and 'jelmpnVhttlbn pr©j.^ctSj v?hte'& * ^ 
'11 *shaU includfe^I^at^nqt be lii^fted to— * % J 
' ' % - 12 * - . ^ v,(.l).^re^|are}i tg.-devebp techViiques to measure anS" 
.i^ / evaluate; child ariS Tamily* services; and to d^evelop sto 
' / v^^^^ evaluate profesSy)naJ asd .paraprofession^l child 
* *v , ^ <pnd^a^ilyservi(Je.persoimel; • ' .- /v * " > . 

-^^-l (l^vresAaj^h to^5)res^boqlp/pgrains e^ ^ 
•\,fl7J \7*^"^'^^^diiig Slid reading >iseadi:rrDSsr * i^-'-'^^r-'^ ' 
/ • 4' ^ « .^?)^*pretGn^ye me|\dne'^affi\technignea 'a^i teeK*_ _ 
♦ * , ' *' ^lojpgy/lnduding . muUjpha screening, ^nd^ testing,'!! 

-> \ * z'^^. ^^ni lemjih^^ . \ . 

'f, cCr * w ^ ^^'^ resetfroli ^to test alteriTStti^p m^^hods fi, provid- ^j^,- \ 

' - ' -^t'-'^.P. i?^' ihgcbil^antlfiViIyscirVe;' /^^ • . - V'^-'"?^ ' 
^ / , 4vWnafioh'.of rescnrcTifindi^ - 
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• . • \ • ^ / ' - ' 

ment of-ty$e Endings and the effecHve applicarion 

2 thereof; • r ^ ' 7^c < 

3 • , (6) Sissemmation and, application of jesearch and . 
4r • development efforts and demonstration projects to child 

5 and family service and relafbd progrhms and early child-^ 

6 hood education, usin^ regionaj demonstration centers 

7. and advrsoiyservices~where feasible; • o 

^. . . (7)^ production of informatronal systems and ptj^^x ^ 
resources nec^sa^ to^ support thje activities laulhortz^^ ^ o, 
lb ' by ink kct^ and ' - , : • 

. . ' (8) a study , of tfie need pn aVatiomvfde basis for 
i2 ^ child and family servicesj)rog5ams. and of the resources, " 
13- inQuding persphnel, which are available to medf this ^ 



9 



''need.'. "■. . - 



14 

-(b) 'ii^ .^rder to cftny out the program provide^ for , 
^in thi?/ section, the' Secretary i& authorized to make grants, 
to or enfer mto contfectfe -or other larfangements wi^h pub- , 
^ liO;^r ncm£t^iit.;irj^ftte ogeacies {in<5luding Q.tlier ,Govern- 

'^^.i; "'M^^-^^*'"-^) pk^^^^Mom, institutions, and jn^ividitals. *. 

26 ' '"'/v^' ' '''''' ' ' ' ^' ' * * *^ 

' J';,:- V\' (f^W The';ge?retaiy>hall coordinate, ihrougt the ; 

; ^ Office of phM and Fairii^ Services estaljlished under section. 

m^g) , a\\ c%4 afi^ family smices research, training, and 

.-develc^inlftl.^ the Department of 



-(b) i 
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2 Health, EdiicatioB, and Welfare and, to the extent fejksible, 

2 by other agencies, organization's, and mdividuals. , . 

3 (2) Fun'ds. available tt) any Federal" department or. 
. 4 agwicy for tlie purposes of tliis title shall be available for 

5 transfer, with the approval of the h^ad of the- department 

5 or agency involved,^W whole or in parf, to tto Secretary^for 

7 sucfi use ap is consistent with the purposes for which such 

8* fun^ds were provided,* and the funds so transferred shall be 

9 expendable by the^ecretary through the Office of Child and 

20 Family Services established under section 101. (a), for the 

purposes for which the transfer was made. 
12 1*) The(;^(jcretary shall coQddct specid demonstra^on, 

j[3 and -model- programs, which demonstratiqp, and model pro- 

"14 gmms shaU'be subject to the fullest extent practicable to each 

15 of the requirements with respect to project applications 

16 mder section 107. - , 

17' (e) The Secretary shall report to Congress not later 

18 thalfi Septerab.ef 1, 19r75,i sammariziijg his Ictii^ities and 

19 / 'accomplishments under' this/section during the preceding 

20 fiscal year and the grants, contracts, or other arrangements 
^ ' I . ' ' o ^ ' , ^ 

21 entered into and making, such recommendations (incluaing 

22 recontfti(^ridations for legislation)^ as he may deem 
-3 appropriate. / . ^ 



. 3 • / PB]^EEyiOp-i:Nl)I2f93EiBWCB3S^^ * V ' 

V;V ' 4 ,^ Sbc^JQI. The B^certa^y is authorized to 'make pay^ 

' .J' ' ^ . . vi-J - - '^^ ? > . < , 

/ 5 Jflients to provide fiuanbial assistance to enable. individuals* . . 

7 '"^^ V — ^ , ^ . ' , . ' /'^. * ; 

6 .^anployeff or p^^^ m chi|d and family 

, 7 serivioes progf^m^ assisted lender ^,this Act, jicluding yolim- 

'% \^^y, to parMcipate. iii progrm? (}f preseryic|i or inservice 

^, -^9 traiping^ f^rv^prof clonal pd.nbiaprofes/ionaj .pers^ . 

\ . "Xio/ ^^^i^^Ptl^T^S;. W^g^^ ^5 ai^' family , ^ ^ 

, 11 X^?^ P?^jg^^> ',^f/.ff7 institution, of ^hig^^ efducadorf;,' 

* ^ \12 "./o^^^Q^^^ any^:,cqm1)inatTo:qi 

' \ is ' /Sib. 402. Th#Secretar^>hall, directfy or tlii:ough;graiit^ ^ " . 
/ jl6^ prl eontract, ;make [technical assistance available to pnnie ' j,^ - *^ 

17 spojisolrs.attd^pjrojecf ^plicarits gartieipa , 
/ . 18 "participate' in progr^s .assisted^ toder this Act on a/con-. , . .\ 
■ *j[g tmuiiig b.aiis, .to assist thena ia planiung/devetoping,. and >/ 
-.c 20 {^^"^g ^^^i^^ serjvices programs; ' ;l . * ^ 

• :^25' Seo. |0l. As.uSefiftthis.A^ '\ ' 

'/"24 ' / ii) ''Sepretaiy'' meaps' the Se((ietiiy of Healtjb^ 
i* ^ '25. Education, imd.W^ . ' ' / ^ '\ / '7* 



5?. V,. . gg . - -.• . 

1 • '(^■) "Slate'-' means t^^e s.eVeral Sfafes'wid the Dis-' • "■ 

\. S'. tnct of CoIpiBIa, Puerto Rico, (3uam, American Samoa, ' !' 

3 . ' ^tre Virgiii Islaiidsi'aEd die Trust Territorf'of die Pa-* ' \. 

^ ,4 cific Islands^; * . ' • 

N.>5^ (3) "chili anS family* service j)rograins" v 

" , programs on a full-day or partrday bas^ whrch provide 

. ''4 of arrange' for the provision of the educational, riiatri-: 

8 tional, health, and other services- needed torjprovidfe the 

' 9 opportunity' 'for children to §ttain thfeir full pot^nfial,^ , 

.UO ^hfclu^ing services to other feiniry membei^;*V ' * .^s^ 'f. 

♦11, ; ^ \, "childreV'' Bjeps individua]s w 



c 



* ; attmhed the age of fifteerff ^ - T.. 
13^ . ;(5J| ;^'6gbnomi(^l^,disadyan childreif".mean^ , , 

14 ' \ .arty ^Jpldi^n: (Jf ajamijy,havi^^^ 

15 the lowjer liyipg Standard! budglffc (adjusit^tfor reg^onall,. 
. . [16 , andT m^ropblikarurjbfin, >n^^ jfird / ;. , 

< . .>^?^ r family, si2;e); as deteiTB^ined'.^nntal^^^^^ the Bureau of 
\i labor Statfeticsiafth^'Dep^^^ • ' ' ' - 

'Ig :' ,,;^;.{6)"^''handic»P|Je^^ 
:^ ?0 Jtardcdy bard of heating, deaf, speech ifnpaired, visually 
\ :,/^|: / \hai^<ifcjapj^^^ crippled; 
^ '( 32.^ or other liealth imp/iired children who by reason, thereof 
. , ^/ V rjrfi|uiire i^ecial, educaiipn arid * related • sei^ ^ / 
' '24/ : ^7) *'^program^':inclu4es^i^^ 



• . . ■ 56- ■• - "■■ 

k activity, "wHicji is cohductcd^fulk or p8Crfc-tiin0"in {lie .] 
librae, in schools, or in child facilities; ' • " . 

' (8). "parent^* nieans any person °whrf has pririikry ' 
*day-to-daiy responsibility ior any eHild; ^ 

(^) "single parent" means any per§pn-^\vho has 
. sole day-to-day responsibility for any child; . S 

^i^40) "working mother" means , any- mother who . . 

' ' ' ' ; -5' *' ^ 

needs child or family service in order to undertake or 

continue full- or part-time employment, traming, or e(ju- 

• cation outside the home; . * i 

^ , (IIX "minority grbu]^' Includes, but is not limitep" 

to,^ persons who are Jfegfo, American Jndiau^ S|iani$h« 

suruajned Amerioan, Portugese, or Qrien^aj, arid, as de- 

terminecT by the Secretary,^ childrea whq^jftre from en- 

vironmenfe? in whicii a dominant language i^^other tban . 

English and who, as a result of- language barriejrs, may 

jiedd special assistance, aifd, for tbt^piorpose of this pari- ^ 

graph, "Spanish-sumamed .Americans" includes^ but is 

not limited to, persons of Ifexican, Puerto' Kican, Chibaii^; 

i' ^ ' ^ ^ 

or Spanish origin or ancestry; ' ^ . ^ * T: 

. (12) "bilingual" includes, but is nbt limited' to per- V 

sons who are Spanishr^urnamed Americans, Am^ric^n 

Indian,. Oriental) Portuguese, 6r others wlfo hav^ learned • 

during childhood to 'speak^ the language of the minority 



1 . group of which they are members and who, as a result 

2 of laoguage- barriers, may need special assistance; 

3 (13)* "local educational agency" means any such 

4 ^^agency as defined in section 801 (f) of the Elementary 

5 and Secondary' Education Act .of 1965;' 

6 (14) "unit of general local government" means any 

7 , political subdivision^ of a State having general govem- 

8 ' mental powers. , ' - 
* « 

9 * ' XUTRfTION SERVICES * 

10 , Sec, 502. In accordance with the pftcpqses of thi^ title, 

11 the Secretary^ of Health, Education, and Welfare shall es- 

12 tablish proceaiires to assure that adequate nutrition services 
12 will be provided in child and family services programs under 

14 this Act. Such servic/js shall make use of the special food 

15 service program for children as defined under section 13 of 
1? the Jfationnl School Lunch Act»of 1.94(5 and the Child Xu- 

0 

17, trition Act of 1966, to the fullest extent appropriate and 
1§ consistent with the provisions of such Acts. . 

i • ' ' ; ' ^ 

19 ^ SPKCIAL PEOVISIOXS 

2Q ,^ Skc! 50'3.. (a) The Secretary shall not provide fman- 

21 cial assistance for any program under this Aet unless tlie 

22 grant, coitract, or agreement with respect to such ^jrogram 

23 specifically provides that no* person with, responsibilities in' 
34 the operation of such program will discriminate witlf respect 

25 to any program, prograjn participant, or ahy applicant fon- 

' ■ ■ • ' 1 

■ ■ ' ' .1 ' • 

, 66 
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58 • , U - ■ • 

^1 " piirticipation in such program Jb^dauso of raco^ creed,, color, 

2 national origin, sex, political affiliatio'ri (Jf beliefs. 

"^3 (b) Xo person in the United Stdfes shall on the ground 

4 of jex be excluded from participation in, he denied the bene- 

5 fits of, hi subjected to discriuiination* under, or be denied 
. 6 employment in comiectiorl with, any program or activity 

7 receiving assistance under this Act. Xhft Secretary shall en- 

8 force riie prctvisions of the preceding sentence* in accordan^ce 

9 with section 602 of the Civil Eights Act of 1964* Section 
^ 10 '603' of ,surh Act shall apply ;with respect to ai^y action 

11 taken by the Secretary to enforce such sentence. This seL 

12 tion^ shall not be construed as affecting any othei legal 

13 .remedy that a person may have 'if that person is excluded 
13 from participaticm in, denied the benefits subjected to 
1^. discrimination under, or denied^ employment in coiyjection 
;[6 with, any , program or activity receiving assistance under 

17 this Act. 

18 (q) The Secretary jmay make'^such grants, contracts, or 

19 agrieements, establish such procedures, policies, niles, and 
2Q regulations and make such paymeiits in instaUments and in 
21 advance or by y^ay of reim|airs6m,ent, or otherwise allocate 

^ 22 expend f|inds made avai under this Act, as he may 

23' deem necessary to c&rry out jhe provisions of this Act, in- 

^ eluding nocess/iry adjustments in payments on account of 

25 overpayments or iinderpayftients. Subject to' the provision^ 

V - . • -A ■ 
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^ 1 of. sectiou,od4, the Sccictai;y jnay also withliol(l funds otlier- 

2 wise payable under M% Act in order to reeover any amounts, 

3 expended in the current or immediately prior fiscal year iri 
4, violatfon of any provision of this Act on any term* or eon-=^ 

5 Slitien 6l a$sistaij(^c under this Act. • ; * . v 

6 ■ (d) The S^retarj- shall not provide fitiJi'ncTal fjssistance 
7\ for any program, service, or activity under, this Act unless^ 
8 he determines that persons employed thereuiider, other 

'"*9' than persons who scrve^^i^rthotit compensation, shaJI te^paid 

10 wages which shalf not be lower than whichever is the 

11 highest of-^ ■ ^ - ^ ' w ; . 
\12\ ^ (1) the mininiitm w'age ^tiich .would be appirejTblc' 
J13 ;^. ta.the employee under the- Fair 'l/abor Sfandardj Act 

of .1938 (29 r.S.C. 206j, if secHon:6(ar(l) of'suehr 
Acrapplied lo the j)articipant and'if he were hot exempt 
under section 13 thereof; v • x. ^ ' 

(2) the State or^Joptil minimum ^age-for the most 
nearly comparablo'covcred empUj^ment; or j^^ 

(3) the prevailing rMcs^f pay for persoi|S e^ffJifoyeS 
in'^sjmilar oeeupations.%^4^ samcicnntp^ » ^ ; 

^ (e) ^Ke SeeretAly shall not provide financial assistance 
for any program wncler tlii^- Act* unless he delermilnes* that' 
?3 no finuk Avill be used \f or jind ^o person will, be cjnploycd 
under llie *program iu tlie eouglruc(>)U, operation, or'main- 



14 
15 



18 
19 
'20 
21 



'V. . -GO ,. 

1 tenrace of go much of any facility as is, for use for sectarian- 

2 ihsfruction or ift a place for. religious worsW^^^ 'v 

3 SPECiAL PBdniBITIOXS AND PKOtECTIOXS 

4 Si:c. 505. (a) Xothiug hi this Act ^Fiall be coiistnied 
3 or applied in -smch /a manner as to infringe upon pr usurp 
G tlie moral and legal rights and 'grespousibilities of parents or 

7 guardians with 'respect to the moral, mental, emotional, 

8 ph>^icalror other development pf their children. X<Tr shall I 

9 any section of this Act be' construed or applied in such a 
',10 manner as to penriit any in^vasioo^ of pri\'acy otherwwe pro- 

11 fected by law, or to abridge any legal remedies* f6r aav 

12 'SUch invasion which are other\yise provided by Maw. 

13 -1(b) The Secretary is directed to establish appropriate 

14 procedures to insure thaf no child shall be the suhject of any 

15 research or experimentation Under this Act unle.ss the parent 
•16 or guardian of sucli child informed of s"5ch research or 
17 experimentation ajid is given ^an opportunity as a jright'^to 
J8 '"except such phTld therefrom. ^ - ' 

19 (c) A child participating In a program assisfed, under, 

so this Act shall not undergo medical psychological exami- 

•21 nation experimentation or research, immunization (except "' 

22 to the extent necessary to protect the" public from epidemics 

^ 8f contagious diseases or in eases, of medical emergkcies ■• 

2j where parental consent eaimot be readify obtained)' or' , ' 

_ tpitment w'ithoiit the written permissiori 'of his "parent or ' 



. • * ' t * 

, 1 guafdiaii fja.4d Upon fiijl\^^^^^ 

4 ^ Sec. 506,^ AppliCiltions 'far designation as pujuie sponr ^ 

5 sors, comprehensive cJiild dcvelopjnent plans, piroject appK- -j _ ^ 

6 ; cations^ and'all \vritten material, pertaining thereto shcBl be . 

' ' • \ ^ - • ^ ' ' ■ ' ^' , 0 , 

7 made readily, avafluble \\'ithout charge to the pjiblic by 'the . 

. ^" , -^^ ■ : . ' " . * ' - i.^- 

.8 pjrime sponsor, Ihe applicant, and the Secretary. ' 0 

9 REl'JS.p X)R AMEXP-^^ EXISTING AUTnORlTY^ AXD * 



11. -SEr, 507. (^); After cohsnltatipn wit^ the head of ony j 

12, agt'iK) of Jtbe •redcnd Government imihediately responsibfe 

, 13 ior prwdlti^-ijEjdtraf a*si;jtaHc^{or and fanii^^ bCniceb, chjl^ , 



' / 7 ' ' ^^^^^ and. related pjfygraias, including titled onhe'Elemen-*-^ 
p tary and Semidaiy Educiftion. Act of .^9^5, section 222 (a) . 
16 '(2) of/the Ecqnomic Oppor^nity L^i of 1964,. title fll ' 



1^ of tlie Housing and t^rbait Developjnent AcCof 1966, title J 
1^ of thc^Demohjstratbn Cities ?ipd iletropolitan. Developmerif 
11) ; A^" 6^1966 and titles IV" and VI the Social, Sccurit;y iet, 
\' ^ thp Secret^iy of IleaUh, ^(lucation, ahd^Welfare .shall estab- . 

21 • jjsh regulations to assure the coorclinatioj^ pf all |uclf pro- 

22 ^ramiwitjuhe program? assisted under this Act. ^ 

^r^s' . ' '(i))' (ij 'Sgction 203 K))k\) qf the X^qderal'lProperfy 
• 24 and. xVdminii(trat1ve S(^ices Act of 1949 is amejid^ by 
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1? striking out "^r <S\\l defense" inserting iii lieu lliprepf 
, 2 (Icfcn&e,/ or tlic operation of child'ca^e facilities,", 

. . (2) Sedlioli 203 ( j) (3) of ^*uC•Il Act is amended—^ 

' . • . ' / ' ~ ' 

4 ^ * (A) by >tnkin«J out, in the first seirt'eifce, ^'or pH^lic 

.3 C liw\l'h*' and iii>crl5jig in lieu ,tliereof ^*pul)lif heaUli, or 

, thi-^oppntiiv^ of cjiild care fucilitii^y ; T ^ 

7 (By by inserting nfter "handicapped,'- in cla^e ' 

clause *(B) of the fir^^t bcntcyce the following: 

9 "tjluld care facilities''; and A ' ^ 

y (t-') inserting after "public health purposes" and 

11 , the Second sentcnce/the foll(»\ving; or for the -opera- 

12 - tion of ;ichild cdre facilities," 

13 . accJ':pta;s^k ot^ I'UXDS^ 

14^ . Siic. 508*. In, carrying out the purposes and provisions 
13 of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to accept and. use 

16 fundi appropriated to carry out other i>ro\ i^oiis of Tcdcral 

17 law if juchjunds are used for tie purposes (or which they 
arfc sp(^cifically ai(t)ionzed and appronriated. / • - 



Iritroaitctpry;Statem|^nts by Messrs.' Mondale, Jayit$,.and ' 
1- , • .Crainstdh ^ . ,* • 

[Ezccrp^ trom th4?Ctonnet«Ionftl'Recbrd-^jenjite, July 137^4974] 

Ciiii)' AND FAinLT.-SERviGEs AcT 0^ 1974: J. 

MS MoxDALX, Mr. President, today P. ant privileged to introduce 
wjth the distinguished senior Senator from ^e^v York ^M^r..J^vits), 
Mtf ^Senators Abourezk, CJark, Brooke,. Cas^ Cranston, Hatfield, 
Hathaway, Hart, Hollings, Hughe§, Humphrey, Kennedy, McGee, 
Metzenbaum, Nelson, Pell, Percy, . Eandolph, Eibicpff. Staiford, 
Stev^nson^ and Williams, the ChUd andFamily Services Act of 1974. 

«Mr. President, a companion bili> beinff introduced in the House of 
Represenfatisfc-es today by Eepreseixtative John Brademas, who chairs 
the' House Select Subcommittee on Education and 15 a creative and 
forceful leader on, this effort aad^many other effort? designed to im- 

grove opportunities for families ari^i their children, Representative 
r^dei«as is* joined by EepresentaJives Orval Hansen, Patsy Minkv 
and Margar^^t^^ckler as major sponsors of the companion bills and^ 
-by over 50 other cosporisors. ; ' . , , ' - 

Our bill is designed to provide financial a^istance to help States 
and localities upgrade the quality and expand' their ^rvices for chil- 
dren and famines. This measure incorporates the, fundamental prin- 
ciples and elem?|>ts contained in Both the child develqpment provisions 
111 S. 2007, the Sconomic^Opportunity* Amendments of 19TI^ which 
passed tte Congress in 1971-, and was vetoed By'President-Xixon, and 
in the .Compfebengive' Headstart Child .Development and Family 
Services Act (>f 1972jvhieh passed the Senate bv a vo'te of 73"to 12 on 
June20;i972, " ; (/ - - ^0/ ^- > ^ / t . 

' . ' . ' S ' . ' * PTJRPOSE \ ... ' / . ' ' t 

Our bill seeits to help fatnilies*bettej-m^»etthe need for quality, famr . 
ily-of ien^ed, preschool program? for millions of young phddren wjiose . 
' Ihothers are workings or \vhb because ef inadequate resourc(es,are (ie- - 
^nie4 ^dequ'iite health care, nutrition\or educationalopportunity. 

It recognizes and specifically provides that child care programs 
must.be iot^Uy vphmtary; aiiid must build-upoii and strengthen the 
role of th<P femily as the priiftary and fund^nlental influence " on the 
developftientof thechiW,. • ^ : - > 

assures that parenfe will have oi)poiit,unity to choose.among 
th^ ^greatest possible yariefy of child ait^ family services— including 
prenatal "care, ' irutritio'k assisjance, pk^;-day programs like Head. 
"Start, after'^schocj or fott d^y developmenjfcal day care for children 
of v?orking mothers, ^^i^e honie ^utoringr early medical screening 
and treatment to detect 'and reiijedy handicaaguig conditions, and 
clasps for parehts,and^prospe(^ive,p^rentsi - ^ 
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- *Mr, -Pfeident/'the needf for adequate care ^or the ihiljions of chil- . 
oren wliose*^rents are wording, has increased- drastically^in reccjit , 
"decades, and, cqhtinu^ tcr grow. Hearings 1 conducted ^recently, in tny 
Subcomji>iteee of Childrf n and YoutL ron ^r^in^ tj gros ^nd pres- 
' sures, 'affectinc the American families have provided a real under- 
standing oltne rieeds. Permit me to cite just two 'findings. ' 
^ — - Fii^L there nas fa^en^a^emendous Jncrease in. the numbers of ^ 
' mothers who are worlcing. CohsiderOief actiT^ , 

In 1971/ 43. percent of the Xation^s mothers worked ' oufeide the__ 
' - home/ compared to only 18 percent in 1948. ^ ^ 

One out of every three mothers with preschool children is working' 
' ^ foday, compared to one out of eight in 1948^ ' \ ^ . ' 

. Xhirteen percent of air children — some 8,3 millipn— are Ikdn^ in 
single parent families, and 65 percent of these parents are working. 

jtet, the^e are only about 700,600 spaces in licensed^day care cen- 
ters to serve the 6 miHion preschool chij^reiv whose mothers work. 

Some of thes^ children are' receiving adequate care while their 
mothers work, bjat many are not. Many are left yi purely custodial 
, and Unlicensed day c^re centers, and many oftfe are left alone to 
, look after themsebes, because thtit is all ^their ^parents can afford., , 
, For example, it i^ estimated tbat 10. percent of the elementary school 
* children^ aged' 6 to IJ, whose mothers wo^k are left alone after school 
' to iook after. themselves. • ^ ^ *' . • 

In addition, Mr. President, the need for adequ&tewChild'jcare has , 
incre^d since iky previous bill was vetoed. Between 1970 and 1973i, 
for example, tjiere ha^ been an increase of 650,000 ift the number:, of 
chifdren whose mothers, ai:e wot^cing. And i^nce that veto,' the avei: 
' age famiiy^s real spendable earniijgs has. fallen 3.4 p^rcentr— 
increasing the, difficulties of w.orking f amili^ who do not have enough , 
mdney to,pay fot lhe decent child ^are they want for their child^fen. , 
.,And ajthou«:h some* eixisting I^^ederal progrifms, such as title IV 
" of the Social Security Act, 1??^ jitovide day care for these chijdren, 
^ much of it is inadeijuate. Dr. Ed^^ ard Zigler, tiie dedicated and talented ^ 
former JDirectbr of HEW*s Office of Child Development, stated that 
in "man> instances we are paying for service that* is haiTOful to 
, childnen.*^ * " ^ . ' 

The need f6r improvt»d and upgraded day care opportunities among 
families near butabo^ e the poverty line Clin hardly be overemphasized. 
There are 1 million children of working ntothei^s in families with,. 
. j incoI^)es between $4,000 and $7|»000r~incomes which are jnst a little 
' too high to {|ualif> for most fcderam asgi-sted day care programs such 
as' those under'Pead. Start and title. IV of the Socml Security Act,, 
and top low to afford (jualitj qay care in jiHvate plbj^ams. Indeed, 
these falliilies living in near poverty have perbap^ the greaiest uqmet 
need fo^ quality day care. V * ' . - , ' V 

Some people w'ovild like us to believe that the'day care needs of the ^ 
,nenr-p6or and wo^kini; parents have been adequately niet by' Jhe 
recentlj enacted llberi^lixation uf income tax deductions for child" care. 
^ .But the fac^ do not support this optinlism. ' * , 



■ . ^^^^P-°^^'fo,ffXX^^I"'i'i^^^^^ sa*-ir^ imder tliis new 

ife(hictre*u Jlie:-TiJeasuf3C.lrli,,int^^^^ tlic folfoirnjff 

-A-^ilj of faur «itWF$7jO.OO income whifK sncnfls^nn 
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E*--* '^^!.^fK 'v%l?*"^y'^5P^^P^J<^«'^* t^ extended family. Te^i- 
k - - *tl ntjSS L^^??^" |oii^lh?d.parents,lW chiWren, afld at least 
I . : • , 18 A ppirew.^TtMS is representative of the decline in ex- 

^iSS&'^f'^^^^ ^M^^ "'^"^^ Iremen/oyfdeSeSe 
||gp^g^g,^tolo#^r^ * 

A, liiaafniiacie^ in^our bjiji4:e)ire system can h'ave a lasting and' 
-^fSS^-^?""' ^l;^^"^^^''"/ I^^^fe parent i»QWs WoSt 
^ si'f^i'^^'^'^'^^^f'S^*""^^' ^^""^ thesefeeginnine yeainre the 
^hosf imnoftant W n v.fi,l^v..i:...-.i, --d deyelopment. these early 

fieyears^ii? wjjich permanent 
[S of self \v«rtll, 'his sense of- 
, and his, ability to learp. ahd 



- ■ S«rilfS i'^'^'^r'' ^^^^^ tJK^<poverty level,->and^ pr(Jbabh: 
»g p(foaf niintfbcr of families livino- in nenr rtrt^mt.f« t„ .v^iL ^j^'g. 



- t. v-^r'^^ > "oneatca cii) drc;i"— children \rho sinmK' rlo 
no h^ve jheTOto t3.rfuft(ramentali-ndsSSrn?tS^^^^^ 
- ^"1 ^dnc(ihon«I'^af^ that WsrAftjericans tate^itMted 

t''^' niJJOTitmlt! of health aieed^ alpjie, The pxtent of undetected and i m- 




cases of poor hearing; and 32 other medical conditions re- 
quiring immediate treatment . . * ^ 
Many poor children— Mexican American, Indians, Eskimos, Puerto 
Ricans, and members of other minority- groups — grow up learning 
English as a second language, or not at all. They are confronted with 
an alien language and an alien culture when they begin school, often 
with very little preparation. 

GROWIXG XATIOXAL AWAREXESS 

Mr. President, our X^ftion is payin^r far too great a cost — in both 
human and economic terms — for this neglect. And there is growing 
public a\yareness of these needs. Of all the individuals and organiza-o 
tions which have identified child care and preschool ^education as a 
fop jiriority in recent years — and the list is simply too long to include 
^ at fehis point — let me cite just two example^. 

/ The 1970 White House Conference on Children — composed of a 
broad cross-section of over 2,000 delegates representing every walk of 

^ life across our Nation— identified as its Xo. 1 priority among children's 
services the provision of "comprehensive lamily-oriented child de- 
velopment programs including health services, day cafe, and early 
childhood education." 
Spe/iifically, the "White House Conference said : 

)k We recommend that the Federal Government fund comprehensive child care 
programs, which will be family centered, locally controlled, and universally avail- 
able, with inltl^il priority to those whose needs are greatest. These programs 
should provide for active participation of family members In. the development 
and implementation of the program. These programs— Including health, early 
childh'dod education and social services— should have sufficient variety to insure 
that families can select the options ipost appropriate to their needs. A major 
educational program should also be provided to fnform the public about the ele- 
ments essential for quality In child care services, about the inadequacies of cus- 
todial cafre, and the nature of the importance of child care services as a supple-* 
ment not H substitute, for the family as thejprimary agent for the child's devel- 
opment as a human being. , 

Mr. President, the need for the legislation we are introducing today 
was eloquently stated by President Nixon in February of 1969 -when, 
ma message to Congress,'he stated: ^ * 

So cruclalvis the matter of early growth that we must make a national com- 
mitment to providing all American .children an opportunity for healthful and 
stimulating development during the first five yeara of life. 

CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICES ACT 

Mr. President, I would like to^umfnaruje at this point the key ele- 
ments and principles in the* legislation we are introducing today. 

First, and above all, tl^s legislation is grounded on the belief and 
re^cognition that families are the primary and most fundamental influ- 
ence on children, and that child and family servicfs pro-ams must 
buil^ upon and strengthen the role of the family. Thatls wjiy our bill 
IS designed to maximize parent control and strengthen family life. 
That is why the proiarrams under this legislation are totally volun- 
tary-^-available only for children whose parents request them; That is 
why parents whose children rare served under these -programs will. 
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cpmpose at least 50 percent of the governing boards — which decide 
what services will be offered, which programs will be funded, and 
what cuVriculums, policies, and personnel shall be approved. 

And that is why our bill provides a wide variety of services — in« 
eluding part day child care such as Headstart, in-the-home services 
to children aud tlieir families, full da> child care, after school child 
care, prenittal tare, medical services for nevv rfiothers to reduce the in- 
cidentb of ];reventable birth defectis. and health dia«:nosis and treat- 
ment programs. By a combination of these provisions — the totally 
voluntary na,ture, the' pai-ent control, and the wide variety of pro- 
gramb available — vve aru assuring that families will haVe the options 
and supports available that they find are necessary. 

Second, our bill is designed to assure that any services made avail- 
able are quality services. Programs funded under this act must meet 
, the 1968 Federal interagenc} day vare requirements, and any improve- 

• ments thereto promulgated after <jnactmeiit of this bill. It is not 
enough simpl^> to proyide mind numbing, custodial care for children 
while their parents work, or ^health and education services that are 
third rate, and our bill is draftetliipecifically to prevent that. 

^ Third, our bill is designed to make services available to .a broad 
range of faniilies \\ho need thein. For that reason, services would be. 
free for families with incomes below the lower living standard budget 
as determined annually b^ the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the De- 
'partment of Labor. This is our Government s most realistic measure 
of the minimum amount a family needs to survive in this country. 
Currently, the lower living standard budget fojr an average family of 
four is $8,118. Under our bill services would.be free to families of in- 
comes up to that level, adjusted for family size, and a sliding fee 
scTiedule would begin at that point to permit fahiilies with incomes 
above that level to participate at fees they could afford.. Sixty-five 
percent of the funds under this bill would be reserved :^r serving 
children from families with incomes up to the.lower living standard 
budget, with up to 35 percent of the funds available to serve children 
with families with higher incomes. . , , 

Fourth, the authorizations jn our bill are designed to provide for a 
1-year phase in for planning and training 'and then steady growth at 
amounts that could be efficiently and effectively absorbed. During the 
first year of tlie bill, we provide SLjO million for planning, .training, 
and technical assistance. 

This unique plahnin^ year is designed to assure that money which 
^ become^ available in subsequent years can be used to its full effective- 
ness. In' the second year of the bill, $200 million are authorized tor 
continued planning and preparation, with $500 million available for 
upgrading and improving programs, the third and final year of. this 
mil provides a $1 billion authorization for upgrading-and improving 
' services^ jjnd programs.. - ^ 

Fifth, the bill provides heavy emphasis on training. Assistance is 
authorised to local programs for inservice-preservice training, fon 
^ professional and parapbfessional personnel, especially family mem- 
bers and members of tjie community. We view this a§ one of the key 
' elements in our effort td upgrade the kind of care available to children 

• 'vorking parents. 
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asth, the admmistrati^ve or'.delivery system .in this bill provides, * ' 
that programs jsmld be adnjiixistered through a system of State and . , 
■local governmental '^iMme sponsors," if they, meet the crit6rii ifid . 
r can administer programs effectively, efficiently, and in a«^rdinated 

fiishion But; I >vant to emphasise at this point that we -do not hav? • , 
^ the- hnai dnswer jto the (jflf'Stion d.f wh^t deHvery system is.best. -Ou? " 

goal IS to explore this {jueStiou.very deeply througlilout the heariJijgs ' 
\ and iiivestigations of this bill. ,\Vant t« deVeW a Wtem ihat will 
. insure, parental involvi^m^nt, focal. div&Vsity to meet lobal fle^ds, and 

appropriate ?'tatc'm\-olviem&nt to. assiire coordination ftijd '■ 
• . use of sources available". e fntentl.ta-i«^-ite tesliinonv and views imm., ■ 
representatives from Federal, State^ ajid local Wverumehts, cMFd • 
an-d family setviccf specialists, Sis welf as other experts- as we ieek.- ■ • 
to discover the best iiUbcatioh of adm.iivstrativ^.rpsp&nsiMSty ipions." - 
.the various levels of government. .• > " .r.';.-^;..,. ^i'"-' J'-A.k^'^ 

yb: President J Jet in€ eWlihasJze -one fipal point, ' tliis 'bilUs de-' 
•signed tp l>i;qvKre fhel su!?starie.eaWoessa^ achiev'e the • national , 
. commitment called for 5 yeafs aga^tt Js^^j.ur.bes.t.. tlxinldng. aftet a 
years nf legislative iiivesti^tio;i,. and. pW%c,,(jf: seVci^I previous ,- " 
bills, j^bput the Way^jto b6st .provide 'for the widR vftrietv of Wdgrflms- • - 
and semces.thiit families. need. Bpt riothitig.in t'liis "bill'is etched - ' 
■-^Hi stonq. : \ < ■• . ;, .■- ' • ^ - 

' "l^Waht the advice and co.iiusel of famiires, ftnd# a" ijde variety •' 
ot nidividnals and .orgiiuizatioris^ c.^pefiencjed. and 'knowledgeable 
, . atwjit diild cafe alid child services from. !Ul:5ecl^on& of t'fie country 
T . f hearings and invgstigafiong on this bill. | believe I speak • 
for jfll the sponsors qf tins legislation,' when I say that -we are" open, - 
indeed. aMioiis,. to. receive suggestjoiis and recommendations dbout . 
•ways to stt-engtheit and improve thi^in.r ' • ■ 

, }%. iiiVPrdsrderif , TlTm pleased to joiri>ifh Senator Wn- - 

dale in fhe iHtroducfion of the Child and Family Services Act of ISti 
rhis bipartisan .measure, cospOn^CFred by 22 of oijr colleagues, inchid- 
ing Senatoi-s Bido'kp. Use, Hatfield, Percy, and-StaffordC would pro- 
VKle for quality child dire and other vital Jamily services:ja similar - ' ' ■ 
measure.isbejng introduced in the House of Representatives by Con- . . 
Heckler" " '^^ Representatives Hansen,<Mipk, an^ • \ ' 

Fnder <oih- proposal, the Seeretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, would be authorized to fund a variety of .quality child and fam-- 
ily .scrv'ices assisting children and faihilies jn.the Nation. Services pro- 
. vided uiider the bil) would inchicle in-the-home tutoring, education for 
par^nt-hoi)d. r>tenatal services, part-day and full-day and after-school ^ 
programs, food a;|id lyi^rition s(;iuces, and iij^rniation and referml- . , . 
semces to ai^. families msel^cting child and family sem^ ' ■ 

1 he program wpiild be administered by the Office of Child and-Fam-* . ' . 
ily >ervirt?g, essentialjy .a i^enaming of the crtrrent Office of Child De- ' ' . 
, velopment in the Pepaifment of Health, Education, and -Welfare, - - 
• ■ fhrpijlrlrii system of State and local prime sponsors as well as cduca- 

rioiial« and other msiiiufions arid, in specific circuijistancea other pub- ' 
.-. he ftnd priv^at^j grantees. .«•, . •. . : ■ .. ■ i 



Each .px Irrie syponhOr would subjniitra conipreliensive child and family 
.sen ices plan ^>l]Ich would li^ve*to^e approv ed b} a represigitatrre 
Child an4 Family Ser\ ices Council. Localities demonstrating capabil- 
ity to administer progrants^would do 'so,, within their jurisdiction.. 
.State go vternmeiitb umild iiduiinister progmuis in other areas and have 
specific f Und^ for coordination and specific statewide eft orts. 
*Tlie iiiVasuie buiUU u|3on the child cai^ title w hich w^s included ui 
the Economic 0[>{i0itmity Act ^"^^'i^^nents of 1971, which tlie Presi- 
dent \etped iU/'Deceniber of tliat }ear, a/id xipon the Coniprehenbi\e 
Head 'Start, ujiild Development and Fjimily Services Act of 1972, 
jointly i^)oIisored hy Senatoi Monda^O-and myself, which pasbed the 
Sei^Tte on .Fiuie-20. 1972, Uut as to wiijch no action was taken b} the 
House pfRe^^resontatives.' 

We ^re iutrodncing this itieasuie toda} — and the similar billl^^ being 
intiudiked in the JIou&i;, in ordei tu prompt the i>^tional debate/on^Iie 
need foi chiltl care which the President urged in vetoing the 1971^ 
measure. , . ; . • 

. As e\iileiice our desire to ^nter into that debate freeh\and with 
, flexlbili't\ . tjio nieafcilre we introduce'toda}, whije designed basically 
to the same objective ^a^> the previous measure, differs from them in a 
ujumber oFimportarit respects. ^ 

Fii-st. {he bil^'<iuthorizes an aggregate of $1.8«billion over a 3-year 
peiiod, ^compared with the 1972 Senate-passed measure which au- 
thorizo(V$2*.8 billion ovei:a 2-year period. . s 

Second* we /ha\e not. included in this measure authority for ^the 
I ontiuuatiqji of the Head Start program. The Economic Opportunijty 
and (^ouiinunity Purtnei-ship Act of 197^ which I shall introduce , 
shortly, w*ith *Senatoi*& Kennedy/ Dole, and Johnston, will extend the . 
H6adstait progiani f.or .3 fiscal years, through fiscal year 1977. with 
Increased authorization of appropriations^for that effort. As these bills 
aie considered b} tli^^ coniniittee, the relationship between the efforts 
^hkll be adclressed. ' ' i _ . 

Xliir«, We have not incUnled a population requirement for localities 
to t{ualif\::.os piinicsponi^arii, the vetoed bill required a population of ^ 
o,(JOU and th6 1972 p'assed bill miuired 25,000. We have left this nmt- 
ter opeufcOjas to be free toachie\c.in the final legislatiqji the bc^t alio- 
cation of responsibility anfong various levels^of government, which" 
'will fnsure pareltitill involvement, local div.ei'sity to meet lOcal needs, 
and appropriate State> partitipatiou to insure coordination and maxi- 
mum litili-xation of availabliB resources. 

" ' Mr. President, with 'this general background 1 shall now comment on 
variouii aspects of *this biljj vvbich are particukrly irppoftant lo Xew 
York City ahd Xew Vbrk State. 

First in teruis of the noJed for this legjslation, I note that in Xew 
York City alone there arejover 1.9 mfllion children under the a^§, of 
14 of \\hi<?h 742.T)()0 are mdov age of 6. On the welfare rolte, there are, 
over 40U.000 children un^ah thj age Of 14 in families receiving AFDC- 
In contntat. there arc apprx)xintately only ,42,0(30 licensed, day, care 
slots iundod publicly. 1;. ^ " ' • 

For Xcw York State o.vferaM— including Xew- York City— thei;e ((re 
approximatcl> 4.o niillW childien'tmder the age of 14, of whic'h 1.8 
^ Ulon are under thC agefof (>; 729,553 .children are in families oh th6 
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AFDC Toles. Prec^ise estimates of the number of publicly funded child 
t^^'^^*^^"^^ '^^^ ^^'^ available, but the number is under 

-• ^^^^ allocations under this me^ure to the State cannot, of course, 
a-thispoint in time, be determined, but as a general rule, we expect 
iNew York State td' receive at least 8 percent of the total of funds avail- 
able for programs m.each of the 2 years of actual operation. 

At a rost of approximately $2,200 for each preSchool slot, this would 
^^o?. - L^^4^- opPortuAiti^ could be funded in fiscal year 1976 and 
' 36.364 ih fifecal year 1977, froiA Xew York State's share of $500 jnillion 
.ana $1 billion fespectively. . • , 

Second. Under the'bill no charge would be made fo'r services for chil- 
dren in families below the Bureau 'of Labor Statistics lower living 
standard, now at $8,1()0 ^ year for. a family of four.. This provision 
IS crucial to families in New York City aniJ New York' State" where 

• the, casts are so high that any fees bebw that point would effectively 
make It impossible for fsimilies to participate in the program. The pro- 

. visions of this bill are much more, realistic in this respect than those 

m the vetoed measure which-permitted a fee schedule to be imposed ' 
'»«o'[e the level of $4,320 a year for a • ^, 

• • Third, the bill includes, as did previous measures, the requirements'" 
not only that parents participa£e m the programs, but thjit they have a 
leading role in the development of t}ie programs. This would fie tc- 
conriplisheJfhrough the requirement that each prime sponsor- have a 
'( hild and Family Seryif es Council of which one-half jof -the members 
must be parents as well as-a number of other provisions. The current 

■ programs in New York City and State harethise elements- in prac 
ticeandthi^ aspect has been a key element in their effectiveness. 

Mr Presid(^nt, currently in the. Nation tJ\erfe are only 700,000 li- 
censed day care places for 6 million preschool children with' workine 
mothers; eveif beyond that, as overall fact, 4^ percent of the Nation's 
■mothers work Outside thb home compared with 18 percent in 1^48 

It IS now time that the adininistratioSi face up to these economic 
realities and the social realities which arjse therefrom as well as other 
sources, abandon its .past reluctance to make a full national commit- - 
ment to providing services for families, and work with the -Congress, 
with, this measure as the Vehicle, tow'ard a proper legislative frame- 
<work in which these services may.be provided. " ■ 

.^i'h 0* its resources? is way' behind most of the 
other industnalized nations of the .world in the- provision made for 
c^iildren aijd fdmilies-a "ending" if not "fatal" gap, in terms of long- 

^tem costs to individuals and society ,.iil our social legislation. 

' P i^ap through legislation which will insure, com- 

patible with the principles of our Nation, a completely voluntary pro- 
gram, and in the nature of, service to the family and the child with 
f ederal, btate, and local govemnienfe providing only the resources and 
the_ administrative framework in whxch famiLy needs may be met 



. ' ' f^om tlJf C(»pgTeMlon»l,.RMofd— Sen«te,-^ulr 28, 1974J ^ ■ ^ ' 

''^My^^^''^^<?>'- joined with Senator . 

w„i*^j. Mondale, j-haii-marj. o^ .the Senate Labor- Subcommittee on' 
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.children and Youth, Senator Jacob Javits, ranking minoritj; member 
. of the Labor Committee, and 21 other Senate cqsponsors in introduc- 
ing S. 3754. legislation of Mai i|tiportaricfe in^ helping to meet the 
Xaligu s child-care need^. TWs is urgently needed legislation, and 
today I would like to speak about some of the provisions of the bill, 

Mr. President, this is not' the first time that the Senate hasimder- 
takeh tq pais compreheiiMve child development legislation. During 
the 02d Congress, S. J^GlT. the Comprehensive Headstait, Child 
l3evelopment and Family Services Aqt, passed th^e Senate but failed 
. to gaiu sufficieiit support in the House before the adjournment of that 
-Congress. S..3617 — which sought tp provide the best possible family- 
fttrengtliiuing conip^^he^si^e child care legislation— was the result of 
a bipartisan ejfort to shape a child development bill that would meet 
the objections of the President to 2007, legislation^to extend the 
Economic Opportunity Act, which he^had vetoed the year before. 

As a member of the Senate Subcommittees on Children and Youth, 
and Employment, Poverty', and' iI%rator>; Labor, I was involved 
throughout the development of this legislation and believe it'^was h 
.great loss to thTs Xat ion. when the House failed to take action on 3- 
' 3617 before the end of the last Congress, thus allowing the bill to die. 

Mr. President,. efforts to meet^the needs of children hayp also^b^en 
thwarted bv the persistant attempts of the Administration tp reduce 
the sco|>e of social services progr ams funded upder the matching titles 
of the Social Seciuity Act. In California,, three child care programs 
ar^ presently under such funding — the children's c€?nters programs, the 
mi^ant day care program, and the camj;)us child care program. In 
fiscal year 1974, they accoVmted fer some 65 percent of California's 
^i^ocial services allotment under title IV-A. . • 

Last year, Twhen Congress realized thfit social services expenditures 
were threatened with severe (.urtailnlent, owing to restrictive regula- 
tions propo^ied by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Jt expressed disapproval pf. this administrative approach and enacted 
f^gislation which suspended implementation of the regulations. Under ^ 
fjrovisions jn Public Law 93-233, the regulations in effect in Jamiary 
of J073— beiFore the new regulations were proposed by HEW — were 
extended an additional 1^ mohths, through December 1974. 

Thd Senate lu^ also passed -legislation — in KE. 3153, the Social 
Security Act Anjendments of 1973 — which, in effect, ^converts the 75- 
pejrcent Feileral matching funds under the social services program to 
a social selvices reVi^nue ftjlaying program. I supported this provision 
jvJlen H;TJ. '3L!53 was conshftred on* the floor, after strongly urging 
ad^jption of Senatoi Mondale s -succiissful amendment tq require that 
child care programs supportetl under title IV-A to meet the require- 
ments of the interagency day cai^estandards of 1968. 

In'cpnnection with the effort to nrev(mi emasctilation of the socig}' 
scKvjces pn^grann. I'also was privilegoa to chair joint hearings last 
year on June irr in San Franciscg, and on June 16 in Los Angeles, of 
the ^enate Labor <ind P^ibiic Welfare Committee s Subcomhiittee on . 
Employment, Poverty, and Migrator}^ Labor and the Special, Sub- 
committee, on Iluuian JReboui^ces, on thti effect of the proposed cutbaclk ' 
in social services, along with ,the impact of other administration rec- 
omipended budget cuts. Sejiiator Mondale, the author of both S. 



. social services legislation which led to the compromise noff 

in It.K. 3153— and S: 1220— legislation I cosponsored earlier this ses- 
sion which resufted in the original Finahge Committee postponement 
heari^s date of the May i regulations— jomed» me' at those 

The challenge t)f thiW care needs is vital to us all. Our children are 
our future. They deserve the very best we can provide for their growth 
and development. Yet millions of children today are denied the^hartce 
to realize^their potei^tlal. The magnitude of child care needs for the 
children of this Country is staggering. . , 
• In a report on the numbers of eligible children and aVailable li- 
• censed facilities for day tore, the Small Business Keporter declared 
. that almost half of America's mothers with children uncjer 18 hold jobs 
outside their homes In 1972, of the 12.7 million workers in the Nation's 
- labor force. 4.4 miHion had 5.5 nlilljsn children not yet old enough to 
attend school California alone has 470,000 workfers mothers respon- 
. sible- for nearly 1 million pfeschdol children. During the same year; 
howe-ver. m\y about 700.000 places in licensed day ca^e facilities were 
. f ™ble Ihroughout Jhe cpiintry ; and the State of Califoftiia was able 
to offer a feere 140,000 spaces for its pteschool youngsters, ' • ' ■ 
iNational studies show that Approximately half of the^eligible pre- 

■ ' & T ''f^-^^ ^r'}"" '"^y bv-a nonworkint parfnt, ofder 
I \ tf bT- "^'l^^^'^-^-Moiher 2 million of the country-'s children imder 6 
\ clre homJs - ^^^^stitute mothers in family day 

' l/L?'" f sigTtilicant that these figures aracit^d in'a business mag- 
^ilnp published by th'e Bank of America. The 'business community 
knows that there is,h day dftre market that can fairly be anticipated to 
i\efiecf a steadi growing demaftd for facilities. Further on in the re^- 
port, the Small Business Keporter assesses the future day care de- 
.mand. Among other things, it" states that,.deSpite reports of the de- 
^o^'n ^"'^ birth rate, the number of yoiing women is on the rise. In 
l.»7<nhcre were lo.o million American Women-between the ages of 20 
and 29 considered the' prime childbearing years. According to census 
projectrons, this group may well reach 20.6 million by 1985 ' I. 
And whether or n^t' the pi'esent birth rate dedlines further, Mr. 
' r ^"'^ number of preschool youngsters isexp^ted to increase. 

In 19<0, there were 17.2.minion children under in 1975-^epending 
?oo .'■^ ol'o^'^ fluctuations^the uhder-5's might. to|al anywhere'frqm, 
18.9 to 213 mi ion. By 1985, the United States lould well have as 
many as 30.2 million preseljoolers. , . ' 

The reporter goes on h point out the effects of chLging child-rais- 
ing attitudes and occupation roles.. During tl^sixties, California's 
w-ork foi^e of women grew by more than 50 percent. Today, one-third., 
of the htate s mothers of preschool youngsters work part time or full - 
time— some. because of economic necessity, others for personal fulfill- 
ment. Statisticians predict tha? during the seventies! the numlibr of em- 
ployed pteehool mothers; will rise by ^0 percent, [reaching 5 million 
inr 1975, 0.3 million m 1980, and 6.6 million by 19f 5. . - - 

California's performance, although meeting less than 15 percent of 

^ the child care needs of over 1 milliqn children, is b- far the best in the 
coun.tty. Due particularly to Superintendent of Sc iools Wilson Riles' ■ 



leadership, California is providing fully 20 percejtt of the nationwide 
(lay care spaces^ 

Another factor contributing to the burgeoning female work force is 
the rising divorce rate and the attendant nuAber of households now 
he.aded by women. Over Uie last decad^, marital dissolutions— often 
invoking young women with preschool clfildren— in California rose 
by 118 percent, and^m 1970 the State had 296,000 such families, 
^ We now have only about 700,000 child care "slots" in licensed facili- 
ties thro'ugbout the country. That is just 10 percent' of the numbet: of ' 
<^luklren of working mothers. The Jarge majority of these children are 
• oarod for in their own homes or ,the hontes of others, or they are just 
^not cared format alL At'best, most .receive only custodial care. 
A ^ .}l H?^"^ introduced, 8/3^54, the Chi\d<ind Family Sei^rices 
Act of 1974, Avjll go a long way toward rectifying this dismal situation 
by authtlhzing a variety of services- for. preschool children and their 
families, mcluding all-day and half:4tfy.carQ^ afterschool programs, 
and in-thp-home tutorin^^aiid education for parenthooS, Services will 
also mclnde prenatal care, nutrition, diagnosis and treatment of health 
problems, and special activities f(H» handicapped children, • 

I am especmlly pleased that progra»6wfor preschool children from 
needy Tiomes will receive top^priorit/anJl.that the biU'will set aside 
special f^fnds for handicniiped, migraik, aM IndiaA children, . 

An important feature 6'f the bill,- lifeliSve, is its recognition that 
the,, family is the ^pr^ iary iilflueiice >i A^^^ The bill wiir 
strengthen the role of til e family bvL'^vidn*)' 



tiol o>r.cr %e i^rojrranis m 



family b^^y<mdii3g greater parental con- 

JwhiQh tfeeir childlwmke-part. - • 

1 v6m ^ilso hke Ui ^tiress thef fa/t that participation io any of the 
promms will be sfnetlv on a MinUry: basis an^ that^a chfld could 
participatp only upo^i^ the" request of his or her parent or guardian. 

Services under the bill AVoiild be carried out by lobal and public and* 
hriyate apencos, includiiy/sehools, through grants amTcontracts £rom^ ' 
>.tate and local government "prime sponsors." The partnership of pai'- 
ents. commumty, and S^ate and local governments, with .assistance ' 
from the Federal Dep\irtment of Health, Education, an* Welfare, is 
another important feature of the new bill. 

r am^delighted" to be joining my colleagues. Senators Mondale and . 
Jav^ts,-anfl others m introducing .such fargighted and responsive -leg- 



/ / . SECTION-BY-SECTI^H AH4LYSIS , 

/ Section / * ' * . * ' ^ • i 

r^^fe.— Child and.Familj?^ S^emces Act, of 1974. 

•Section Z * ' * ^ * 

^t^tement of Findings and Purpose.— Ymiis that the family i$ 
the primary^ and most fundamental influence. on children; that child 
and iamily services must bui}d ^upon and strengthen the role of the 
family; that such ser>4ce^ mult be provide on a voluntary basis 
to children whose parents request them with prioiatx for preschool 
children with tha greatest economic and human need; that there is 
a lack df 'Adequate child ^nd faniily services;^ and that there is a 
necessity for planning and operation of programs as partnership 
of parents, community, state and loial governments, with appropriate 

* federal supportive assistance. 

Purpose is to establish and ^xpan^ cliild and family service pro- 
grams, build upon tiie experience of Headstart, giv.e Special emjihasis 
to preschopl children, and families with tlie. greatest nepds, provide 
decision making with direct parent pai^ticijpation tHrougii a partner^ 
ship of parent^, State, local and Federal government. 

Section S ^ • * . ^ * ' . 

Authorization o f^Appivpriat ions. —Authorkes $150 million for 
^ fiscal 1975 and $200, million for FY 1976 for training, planning, and 
tcdipici^l assistance and $500 million in FY M76 and $1 billion ^ 
Fl 1977 for program operation. Headstart wduld be funded undeV 
separate authority, and it& funding protected by a requirement that 
no operational funds co]fia be appropriated *for this new program, 
unless , and until HeatlstaH; is funded at the level it received hi 
KY, 1974 or FY 1975, ttheyer is, higher, 

Forward fui!?ling is. anthorized. , , " >. ' 

. / TITLE 1 — CHILD AND FAJIILT SERVICES P^OQRAl^S 

Section 101 ' ' ' • . ^ - 

Establishes Office of Child and Family l^Qrvices'in HEW to assume 
th(? responsibilities of the Office of Child .development and serve as 
prim^ipal agency for administratipn of this Act; and Child and Fam'- 
ily Services Coordinating Council with representatives from, various 
federal ag^cies to .assure" coordination of federal programs in the 
field. " V ' -r ' " ^ ^ ^ 4» \ 

Section 102 . , . " " r / • - 

y^mOTicidt Assistance— Definos purposes fpr which federal funds can 
neWd: (1) planning and developing proems, including pilot pro- 
nrt-nnV. (2)- ^^tablishing, mamtaihing, artfl operating programs, in- 

. (13) \ ^ . : ' . 
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eluding part-day or full-day child care in the home, in group homes, 
or in other child care facilities;, other specially designed programs 
such as after-school programs; family sen-ices, including in-home and 
m-school services; information and referral services to aid families 
in selecting child and family serrices; prenatal care; programs to meet 
special needs of minorities, Indians, migrants and bilingual children; 
food and nutrition $&rvices; diagnosis of handicaps or barriers to full 
participation in child and family services programs ; special activities 
for handicapped children within re^lar programs; prpgrams to 
extend child and family service gains, including^Varent participation, 
into the elementary schpols; (3) rental, renovation, acquisition or 
construction of facilities, including mobile facilities; (4) preservice 
and inservice training; (5) staff and administraXjvaj^penseg.of coun- 
cils and committees required by tlie Act; and ttfdissemination of 
information to families. . 

Section 103 ' • . - - 

AJJocation of F w/iit/s.— Reserves funds proportionately for migrant 
and Indian children, not le^s than lO^x for sen ices to handicapped 
children, and not less than o^/c for monitoring and eirforcement of 
standards; 

Allocates the remainder among the states and within the states, 
50fc according to relative nunib'er of economically disadvantaged 
children. -25^ according to relative number of children through age 
fiv<^, and 25^r according to relative number of children of working 
mothers and single parents.* 

Allows use of up to .j^c of a,state s allocation for speciaf state pro- 
grams under Section 108. s , • 

S0Jiofi I 'OJf'* • ' . . 

Prime S/mmts. States, localities, combinations ofipcalities or 
public and non-profit organizations are eligible to sei% as prime 
sponsors: . ' ^ - * - 

The bills current prQv^isions establish performance criteria for 
prime sponsor; Ylemonstrated interest in and capability of running 
comprehensive programs, including coordination of ijll services for 
children within tlie prime sponborsJii|> area ; assurances of non-federal, 
share ; establishnunt of a Child and Family Services Council (OFSC) 
to administer and coordinate programs. ' 

Public or prirate nonprofit organizations can serve as prime 
sponsors with priority on governnierital unit3. Any .locality or com- 
^ bination of bcalitiob which sabniits an application njceting the per- 
formance cr.teri^i n]ay be designated prime jijponsor if the Secretary 
datermines it'has the capacity to carry out coinprebensive and effective 
programs. The state nia^ be designated prihie. sponsor for all areas 
whore local prime bpoiisors do not apply or cannot meet the perform- 
ance c.riteria, pro\ided that the state meotb tlie performance criteria 
and divides its siiva of jurisdiction into local service areas with local 
child and family serviccj* councils which approve the relevant portions 
of the state's plan and contracts for operation pf programs within 
.the lo'cal service ^ireas. * * : 

The Secretary , may fund directly an Indian tribe to carry out pro- 
grams on a reservation. He may also fund public or private nonprofit 
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""'^^^^ programs, model programs, or programs 
nrJ^^cn^P""?^ sponsor .has been designated or where a desiliated 
prime sponsor IS not meetmg certain needs .. ^ 

<:n?S^*'?^ Secretary to designate an alternative to any prime spon- 
Ssa&Xhidrr^ group children or'eLomic^ 

shi?''nS;L°f?P°'^""j^^' fo': Govembr to comment on .prime sponso'r- 
fr^^disafcveT ' P^'^^'d^^. ^PP^^l P'-ocedure for applicants who 

\ulr'Jf)T°V^T. ^° P(rticularjy enfiphasize that as' the bill iscon- 
gidered they m end to mvite the testimony of representatives ofVed- 
eral State, and local government, as well as other experts with re- 
T.'LiV . ^- of responsibility aniong various levels of 

fn l^ITr S'''^"^ P:'""^"*^^ involvemeTit. local dh-ersity, 

to meet local needs and appropriate State involvement to assure co- 
ordmabion- and maximum utilizatioji of available resources. 
Section tO-5 ' " , . 

CMld and FamUy ServJ^'S-fomicile.-Sets forth composition, 
^ method of selection, and functions of councils. Half of member^ 
■ '""i^ be parents, selected by parents of children served -by programs 
under the Act. The remaining members appointed-by the prune spon- 

• Ti" consultation with parent members, to b? broadly representative 
of the gpneral public, mcluding j-epresentatives of private agencies in 
the pnme sponsorship area operating programs of child and family 
services and at least one specialist jn child and^family services. At 
least one-third of the total council to be economically disadvantaged. 

•The council selects its own chairperson. ' 

A state prime sponsor must-^ablish councils at the state level and 
for each local service area. Parent members of the state council to be 
selected bv parent members, of local councils. 

.Council approves gbals^ policies, action anjj procedures of prime 
sponsors, including planning; personnel, budgeting, funding ofproj- 
ects, and monitoring and evaluation. • 

^^Seotion 106 ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ' 

^"^hUd and FamUjj Service PZ^j^rw.— Requires that prime sponsor 
submit plan before receiving funds. Plan must: provide services 
only for children whose families request theni; identify needs and 
purposes for which funds will be used; give priorijty to children who 
have not reached six years of age; reserve 65% of the funds for eco- 
nomically disadvantaged children, and priority thereafter to children 
of single parents and working mothers; provicle free services for chil- 
dreh of families below the Bureau .of Labor Statistics lower living 
standard budget and estal^ish a sliding fee schedule based on ability to 
pay for families above that income level; include to the extent feasible, 
children from a range of socioeconomic backgrounds; meet th.e special 

• needs of minority group, migrant, and bilingual children; provide 
for direct parent participation.in.pro^ams^including employment of 

■parents and others from the community Vith opportunity for career 
adv'f^ncement ; establish procedures for approval of project applica- 
tions with^priority consideration for ongoing programs arid applica- 
d sulMn^ted by public and private non-profit organizations; pro- 
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vide for coordination with other prime sponsors and with otfier child 
care and related programs in the area; provide 'for monitoring and 
evalxration to a^ure programs meet federal standards; wher^ possible, 
supplement funds provicjed .by tins Act with assistance from Other 
sources. * ^ ' . 

Requires that the Governor, ail local education agencies. Hea'dstart 
md community actidji agencies have the opporCunitj to comment off 
the plan. ' . ^ : " 

Establishes appeal procedures'if plans are disapproved, *. I 
.Section IQf ^ ' * 

Project Applications,— Provides for grants »from prime spphsor to ^ 
public or private organizations to^carrj put\pro^ams under the prime 
sponsor plan pursuant to a project application' approved by the 
CFSC. ' ^ / » ' - • ^ c* ^ 

The project; appjicant must establish a parent ^^Ti;y committee 
(PPC), composed of at^Ieast 10 members with 50^-Tparentiiof children 
served bv the, groject, at least .bne^child ^care, specialist, and others 

• reprcseoitstivesr of the community.. approved by the parent members. 
The PPCmust participate in the develppmeht of project applications - 

* and -must approve basic goals, policies, action and.procedoires of the 
applicant,' including personnel, budjjgll^locMion ,o£ center, and 
evaluation oi^rojects. ■ , ^, * ^ / 

The application mi&st^prbnde fof training and administrative e:^ 
penseS of the PPC; [gujmi/tee free services for economically disad- 
vantaged children ^m^feksi according to the-fee scHeduld for other ' 
chiklren: assure diim^ participation ot parents and otHer fainily"^ 
? inemeers .including emplgjiii^ent oppo provide for dissemina- 

tion of information on the project to parent^ and the community ; and 

• provide ojpporfunities for' the participation-of chjldjpen, regardfess of .3 
participation ia nbnpiiblic school programs. " 
Section ^108^ ^ , ^' 

Sperial Grants to »S'toi>*.- Aii£horize& special grants to the states, 
on apprm-al of Secretary, tp establish a child and family services 
mforn^afron .progralh to-assess goalaand needs in,state| to apordiilate* ^ 
ftU stafe child care and jelatei^ services; to develop an J enforce staft? 
licensing codes for child care facilities; and to assist public aqd pri- 
vate agencies in acquiring or injproving such facilities. A state must . 
establish a. Child aad Family Sarvices Counejl to receiV a special 
grant, J ' ' ' > V ' , ' ' \ 
'Section 109 ■ '■ \. ' '^r ' ' ' . g 

Additional Conditions for Programs Inchcdin^ Comtmoiion or 
Acqutsttton.—AWo-m. fedprnl fundllig for construction or acquisition 
only where no alternatives are practicable, and provides federal fund-' y 
ing for altelratipn, remodeling, afid renovation. Provides that no inbre 
than 15% of a prime sponsor's fu^d^ mgy ie used for conSfchiction : 
that nor more thftn half of that.ma^ b? m'the form of grants rather 
/ than loans, and thaf rohstnictfpn assistance will be Umited to public ' . 
\* and pnvate non<;profit .agencies, organizatidns, and Institultion^ 

Section i JO - v -. . ^ '■ ' • 

r rtir-^'^ ^"^K^ facilities for Child dtid'^amily Seia:ic^ Pwarams.— ■ 
hl\l.Ll"ire^ that federal govemm.ent and prime ^onsors make available ' 



'for child and familf service programs faciliti^ they o\m or lease, , 
when they are not fully utilized foi; their usual purposes. 
'Section ill ' ' ; • , ' • 

Payments.— FroviOes 100% federal share f6r^>k«toi<ig in FY 1975, 
, 90^i federal share for fiscal 1976 and 1977, 80% for subsequent fiscal 
years. Provides 100% federal share for programs for migrants and 
, Indians, and allows Waiver of part or dll of noiufederal sjiare where • 
'norpcsary to meet needs of economically disadvantage'd chil(}ren. 

^on-federal share may be in cash in kind. Revenues generated 
"by fees may not be used as non-federal share but must be used by 
. ^* 'pryne spojisor to expand programs. 

' . ' j " ' '• * » 

xrrrrE n— standards, en^orobmen^und, evalttaiion 

• 'Sectz<yn.20j[ • , . * , 

^Federal Stdndavds fcn^ Child Care.— Xxx^^oviz^s a national commit- 
tee on federapsfandards, with one-half parent participation, to estab- 
lish standard? for aH child care services programs funded by this or 
any other fede^l act. The 1968 Interagency Day Car^ Requirements 
would cnntiiiue to apply uiitil^^uch standards are promulgated, and 
* n^^^' standards niust be consgtent with the 19.65 Requirements. 
' The Secretary must submit the proposed' standards for approval to 
the Seirate Committee on Lafcpr and Public Welfare and the House 
omm;ttee on Educatioii andXabor. No prime-sponsor or nrbject ap- 
^ plicant IS allowed to reduce services below tiiese standards! * • , 
^Smiqn 202 ^ , ./ \ ^ - ' . ' ' , - 

D'eveTopment of Uniform Code for. FaciUtie^.— IReqnives ti commiU . 
tee to develop a uniforb mininium co'de dealing with health and safety . ^ 
of cmldren nnd ajpplicable to all facilities funded % tKis Act. . > 
^eciiorvZOS * V/ • ^ ' - • ^ 

'Prog^'m Monitoring and Enfc^cemeni—tliquir^ the Secretary 
. through The C^cej^ Child and Family Satvices, to establish an ade- 
qiiately trained staff to periodically "monitor programs to assure com- " 
ict"^- "^'^ standards ^ihd other requirements of, the 

'. Section W4 ' / ^ - I ** ' . * ^ 

' Withhotding of Grants.— Pr^ides. procedure for withholding of 
funds to programs which have i^ileof to comply' with standards or re- 
fjuirements of ino Act;- . * '. ^ 

X f^t^^. Re$pect io Fee Schedule.— '^qw^^ Secretary to es- 
tablish criterm for adoption- of, the schedule based on family 'size anl*^ 
ability^to.pay with considerations for regional differences of the cost^ 
of hvmg. The criteria must be submitted for approval by the Sena±e 
( ommittee on Labor and Public Welfare and the House Commitle 
.on Education ahdLaBbri " , - . 

^Section 206 
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■trrMflrf/'on..— R^ui^es tlie Secretary', to make annual evaluations' 
-eport to Congre^ federal child family servioes actiyijties. 



TTTLB 'in — RESEARCH AKD DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Section 301 . ^ ' 

Research and Demonsiratiqn, — Authorizes child and family services * 
r^earch and reouires that the Office of Child and Fajnily Services cor . 
ordinate research by federal agenciesj * 

TrriiE IV — TRAhfiNG OF PERSONNEL FOR CHUD AND FAMILT 8ERVICE8 

Section Jfil 

Preservice and Lnservice Trainingr^Vvo^n^es for training .of per- 
sonnel ^including volunteers, eteplojred in programs assisted under this 
Act . * . 

Section 402 , • ' " . . 

T^^ht^cal Assistance anS Planning, — Provides technical assistance 
to child aijd family services programs, * ^ 

TITLE V — GENERAL^ PROVISIONS 

Section 60i . • ■ 

♦ • » • * • . 

> '^ Deftnitiom.—DeRnes terms used in the Act. 

' • 

Section 50Z ^ \ * . - ' 

» - " • 

Nutrition Requires that procedures be established to as. 

sure irdequate nuti;Kion services in programs under the Act, including 

use of Section 13 (special food service programs) of the School Lunch 

^ Act and the Child Nutrition Act. . . . . ^ 

. SectionSOS \' ' , , *• 

. Sperial Pm'&^<m?.— Anti-discrimination provisions, including sep- 
:krate;provi§ions on sex discrimination. Requires thai programs meet 
the minimum wage. Prohibits use of .funds for constructing, operating, 

> or fnaintajning facilities foi* sectarian instruction or religious worship. 
^ ISection' BOi^ * ^ ^ 

^ Special Prohibitions an4 Protections, ^-'Provides that no child may 
^ be the subject of research or experimentation without -parental ap- 
proval, and'4jiat no child may be forced to undergo examination or 
^ treatiyont if parents object. l^rot6cts legal rights and responsibilities 
of parents with rigspect to the development of their children. ^ 
JSection 506 \ , ^ • ' » 

Public JnfoTmation.^'R^xxms that all applications,, plans, an^ 
written material pertaining thereto be made, available to the public 
• without charge. « . • • 

Section 606 > / 

Repeai or Amendment of Existing Authority and Coordination. 

: Section 607' ' . ' 

* Acceptance of Funds. » ' • 
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H.R. 15882 



. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 

July lUji974 * 

Massachusetts Mr Mr. Mekm, Mr. PmE«; Mr. THOMr;,^' of 

New Jtrsey, Mr. Bell, Mr. DojiiiricK V. D.x.v.Ets, Mr Hawki^ Mr 

Mr. BADiLfe, and Mr. Lehman-) introduced the fbJIowing bill; ,vhich .m- 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labo5 '"cn.vas^ 



V A. BILL 

To p'rovide for^ervijjes to children and'tlieir families,, and for 
• . ' • ^ other purposes. 

1 ' Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives-of- the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
' 3 Tliat.lhis Act may U cited as .the "Child and Pamily'Services 
:4 Act".. V - - V ■ / 

» STATEMENT OF FIXOIXOS AND PURPOSE ' 

•Sec. 2. (a| The Congress finds thftt- 

. (1) the family Ls ihe primary and the most funda- 
8 mental influence' on children;, 
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2 . ■ 

1 * (2) child and^amily service programs must build 

2 upon and strengthen the role of the family and must, be 

3 provided on a voluntary b,asis only to children whose 

4 parents or legal guardians request such services, with a 

5 view toward offering families the options they believe to 

6 be most appropriate for their p'articular needs; 

7 (3) although there have- been increased' services for 

8 children of working mothers and single parents and al- 
V 



[)thers and 
simila^r 



9 though Headstart and simila^rograms have provided 

* 10 supplemental educational and other services for children, 

11 si/ch services have not been made available to families 

12 t<^ the extent that parents consider necessary, there are 

'I . ' 

13 many j>fher children whose parent.s are working fijll or 

14 part, time without adequiite arrangemeiits for their- chil- 
lo *dren,* and there are many children whose families lack 

16 sufficient resources who do not receive adequate' hefdth, 

17 ' \ nntritiona]|^dncational, and other services; 

15 (4) it is essential that the planning and operation 
19 * of progranls be undertakeu as a' tiprtnership of parents, 
^120 eomnuurit)', private ageyiiis-fffuTState aiTd local govern- 

21 f nient with* -appropriate supportive assistance from the 

22 . Federal Government. 

23 • ; (b) It is the purpose of this Act to provide a variety 
?4 ^ of quality child and family services in order to assist parents 
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2 who rtqnest such services, with priority to thoj?e ^pre-school 
. 2 ^'hildrcii amf fainilics with the greatest needs, in a maimer 

3 designed to strengthen family life and to insure decision- 

4 making at the connnunity level, with direct participation of 

5 the parents of the children "serveri and other individuals and 
g organizations in the community interested in diild and fam- 

7 ily ser^Mce ^making tlie best possible' use of public and' pri- 

8 vate resources) /throughji^^partner^lnp of parenis. State and 
^ 9 local g^vemnjent ajid the Federal Government,^ building upon 

20 the experience and success of Ileadstart and other existing* 

11 programs. " \ . . - 

<^ c ' ^ 

• 12 . AUTH0Ri;5ATI0y OF APPKOPHlATrOXS 

23 • Sec. 3. (a| ^Fof the pnrppse of providing, training/ 

14 k'chnic?!! assiSanccf, planning, .and such other Ucfivitie.s*as 

L5 the *Secretary d^Eips necessary and a]p>'proprjate to plan for 

16 the jmplem^ntiatioh of tTiis Act. jhere is authorized to be 

17 appropriated floO,dbo,'o6o for the fiscal, mr eirding 
, 18 June 30, 1975, and S^dO ,000^000 for the fiscal year ending 

19 J"ne„30,J97^, to, be all6eated.iis prescribec]. in section 103^ 

20 (b) ^re is aiithorizcd^to l)e"appropriated^i?S5TOl,000,-^ . 

21 000 for flic fiscal year ^ding Ju^ne 30, 19^6, jvnd S},000r/ 

22 000,000 for the fiscaf.vear ending -Tune 30, ml (except \ 

23 that no funds are authorized to l)e .appropriated for either 

24 fiscal year, unless funds appropriated to carry out Jhe Project * 
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1 Headstart program described in section 222(a) (1) of the 

♦ 2 Ecojiomic Opportunity Act of 1964 for such year, or fV any 

Z successor program are at jeast equal to, the greater of (1) 

4. the amount .appropriated to carrj' out such, program for 'the 

5^ fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, jh* (2) the amount appro- 

6 priated tx) carry out such program ft)r the fiscal yeai^ending 

^7 June 30, 1975. Any such amounts appropriated for a- fiscal 

Q 8 ydRY which are not obligatpd at the end of such fiscal year 

9 shall remain available for obligation until expended. 

10 ' ' FOinVAEI) FUNDING 

11 . Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose >of affording. adequate no-. 

^ ^ ticc of funding available under this Act, such funding for 

1*5 grants, coiltfacts, or other payments under this Act'is author- 
* 

/ 14 ized to be included in 'the appropriations Acts for tj^e fiscal 

15 year preceding the fiscal year for which it shall be Available 

16 *fonobligation. 

^7 ^ - ( b| In o rder to effect a transition to the advance fund- 

1^ iiig method o^ timiQg approprif^tion acfwii^ subsection (a) 

^19 ghfill apply HOtwithstandhig that its initial application will 

20 rpsult in the enactment in the same year (whether in the 

^ sam(^ ap[)ropriQtion Act or, othenvise) of t\yo separate ap- 

22 propriations, one for rtie then (nirrent fiscal year and one for 

23 the succeeding fisdal year, ' ' 

' ■ ' ' '92 '' ' ■ . 



. 1 TIT^fe I-CniLD' AND* FAiriLY -SEE VICE , 
'2 ' ' ' PROGRAMS 

3 " OFFICE O^^MUIILD AND FAMILY services; SPmAL - 

4 • . COORniXATIXG (*OUXCIL 

^ 5 Sec., lOh (a) The Secretary shall take all necessary 

Q action to coordinate child ajid fanuly service progra'ms. 

7 under his jurisdiction. To this end, ho shall establish and 

g maintai!! within the Office of the Secretary of the Depart- 

9 ment 'of Health.^ Education, and Welfare an Office of Child- 
^ 10 FamiK Services, administered by a Director appointed In 

11 the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

12^ whicji office shall assume the^ responsibility of the Office 
13 ^ of Child Development and shall be the principal apjency of^ 

M the Departnieiit for' the administration of this Act. 

15 (b) A 6hjld and Family Services Coordinatmg Council, 

16 consisting of the Director of the't)ffice of Child a^d Family 

. ' ^ / ' ' 

17 Services established ujider subsection (a) (who shall serve 

0 ^ a . . . ^ ' ^ 

c • ' " - , 

18 as chairperson), and representatives from the Federal agen- 

19 cies administering the Social Security Act ani the Elemen- 

20 anrf Secondary Education AtJt sf 1965/ and from the 

21 National Institute of Education, ' the X^tional Ihstitute of 
' 22 Mental Health, the National Institute of Cl^ld Health and 

23 tlumscn Development, the Office of Economic Oppoftnnity, 



1 ^the Depa^rmen^ of Labor, and other appropriate agencies, 

,2 i^liall meet uii a regular basis, as they may deem necessary. 

, 3 ' in order U\ assure coordination of child and family service 

4 activities under theJr respective jurisdictions? .so as to assure — 

^ , (1) maximujn' use of available resources through 

G the prevention ordupHc*ation of activities; 

, 7 '(•2.) a dii^sion of labop, insofar as \f compatible 

g , with the purposes of 6%,A\ of the agencies 'or authori- 
' ' . • ' , *. * 

9 ties specified in this paragraph, to. assure maximum 

^10 progress toward the adiievemeut of tJie purptises of this 

■ II Act;' ' . ' , 

12 . ^(3) the establishment and maintenance of pro- 

' 13 cedures to insure that each office or agency ofthe Fed- 

14 eral Government conducting child and family^services 

15 aAd related activities is aware of the administrative 

16 actions of other offices or agencies with respect to the 
, * 17 ^ * ,provisipji of finaiiciar assistance to eligible applimnts; 

.18 '-and . 

^ 19 * (4) recommendation of 'priorities for' federally. 

20 funded research and development activities related, to * 

21' the^purposes of this Act. ^ ' " • 

< *- • ^ ^ 

22 • ' US&'OF PtJNDS. J 
•* ' ' • . ^ 

23 Sec. 102. (a) The ' Secretary of Health, Education, and - 
' % ^Welfare through thp Office of "Child and Family' Services,'. 

25«N shall provide financial assistance Tfor carrying out child and 
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family service pro^rrams for ehildren and their families 
; undei: this title to prime* sponsor.^ ^inchiding educational 
! agencies) and to other public and private nonprofit agencie^ 
and organizations pursuant to*Spplications and plans ap- 
in accordance with the provisions of this title, 
(b) Funds available for this title may be used (in 
accordai)ce with approved apylftations and plans) for tile 
following services and activities : ' 

(1) planning and developing child and family 
serviccpfograms: - ^ • ' 

. (2) establishing, maintaining, and operating child ■ 
' and family service programs, which may include— 

(A) part-day or full-day child care programs, 
in the child's own home, in group homes, or in • 
othei; child care facilities, which provide educa- 
"Onal, health, ntitritional, and social services »di- . 
rected toward enabling children participating in 

, the {program to attaui their maximum potential;* 

(B) other health, ^:ocial^ recreational) and edii- • 
cational programs designed to meet tlu| specialjiP^HjN 
ef children imd families including before-( and afty- 

school services, and edifcation, and consul tation'for 
p*arents, other family members functioning in the 
capacity of parents, youth, and prospective and 

93 V ■ .• 



- expectant parentis who request assisfanee in meeting 
the needs of their children ; 

(D) social services including infom^ation, eon- 
snltation and referral, to families that refiiest 
seniceK to help them detenume the appropriateness 
of eslild and family services and the possibrlify of 
alternative plans; \ 

(E) (1);. prenatal and' other medical care, .in- 

eluding services to expectanf mothers, who cannot 
•-^ • > ' ^ 

afford such services, designed to help reduce malnu- 

. .* , ' ' 

nrrtion, mfant and maternal mortality, and the inci- 
dence o*f mental retardation and other handicapping 
^onditjons, and,(il) pbst partum and other medical 
scrWces to4:ecent iROthcrs; . . • ' 
* • (I') prograrifs designed (i) to meet the special 
needs of ,ethnic/gfoups, inchiding miilmity groups, 
Indian, and^nfiigrarit children^ as well as children 
from familie^ wjth spcciorianguagc needs, and -{ii) 
to mcet^c needs t)f all children to nnd^stand the 
hi'stoiT aud cuihinl backgrounds of ethnic gfoiy)s 
inch^aipg minority groups which belong' to their 
•commimities an(Hho role of members of such groups 
14 th^ ' history and .cultural development of the 
Nfttipn-and the region in which they resjdc; , 

' (G^)-foo(l and nutritional sclTiccs; 



(H) diagnosis, identification, and treatment of 
visual, hearing, speech, medical, dental, nutritioiml, 
and otFier physical, mental, psychological, and emo- 
tional barriers to ^ full participation in child luid 
family seris^ice programs ; 

(I) /special activities ^designed to identify and 
ameliorate identified physical^ mental, and enio- 
tional handicaps andi^pecial learning disabilities as, 
xnn incorporated part of progran^s ^'onducted under 
this title; ^ . ' 

(X) prograniTis designed to e.Nfetid child and 
^family service gains (partitnilarly parent particlpa-' 
• tion) into kindergarten and early primary grades, 
in cooperation with local educational agencies; 

(K) (ither sujch .services and activities as . the 
Secretary deeni> appropriate in furtherance of the^ 
purposes of the Act ; 

(3) rental, lease or leaserpurchase, mortgage amor- 
tl/cation payjuents, rcnuKleling, renovatipn, alteration^ 
acquisition and maintenance of necessary equipment and 
supplies, and to the extent authorized in section 110, 
constnictiun or a( quisiti(^n of facilities, includhig mobile 
facilities; . 

(4) preservice and inseiTice education and training 



1 for professional and paraprofessiortal personnel, includ- 

2 . Jiig parents and volunteers, especially eduearion and 

3 training for career developmeiit and advancement; • 

4 (5) staff and other adniinistrative expenses of child 
' » 5 ' «"d family service councils established and operated in 

6 accordance with section' 105, and of project policy com- . 

7 mittees established mi operatpd in accordance with sec- 
•j^ ' 8 • tion 107.; and ' 

/ ' • (^) dissemuiatioii.of inform/ition'in the*funcfionai 

• id'' language of those to be. sm-ed to asstire that parents are 

, , 11 ' Informed of chiWiyid ffTmily service prog 

: ^ . able .to them and may participate iu^such program's. 

18/ M ^^^^is^a»>e andyr this title shall be / 

14 program* whicli— ^ , - . ^ ' ' ' . 

y-^ ; , ^'5' I^rrtvides for establishing ^ind .iriaijltaining a 

; k -^^ parent jpblicv. fro^mrt^ to be composed of parent? of 

' ;; •;.17 . . children serVed .hy such progra^i, whjph skli dir<?fetly ^ 

\ Ppt'cipate m (-fil^ development. and, operation q£^s^ich 

' " '* >' %i /' ' 

: aO- =. , progfam (is; (Jes'cdiicd in seclTon rOTl-T' ' 

■> "-1 '■ ' •■• "- ' 

^ ;^'50-' (2)' prftvi(ks'fo.r,^},e rir|iifa^ .' : 

il nation of informaj?ou«^« assure that pajents jof cfiiWren . - / 

.... V' , '^-^ suclv pro^rraVj firei^jllv kiformed of program 

.,''Tr''.2^, '; ' ^^),F?>''des foF tegular consultation- witir 

' V '■''^''^ regardijig tjirir child or eWldren -de- * 
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1 velopment, \vith ample opp6rtunity .for such parents to 

^ * observ^e and participate in' thdt diild's uctivijties. ^ 

3 (4) Except for the priority i/rovided jii section, 107, the 

4 ' Secretary shaH, in reviewing am)GeatiiiUN fur grants or loans/ 

o for propams under this 45tIe,7oiiMder tlie foUuwing facton?— 

6 1 (1) the^eed (or A clrild and family servicjJs pro- 

7^. grain, as demonstrated hy 'Supporting informati)jj and 

8 • data; . /'* ^ 

9 (2) anv/}jri(/r planning wfiich ha^; be&n done in the 
.10 area; and 

11 / (3) the/aWlity of the appli<*ant to best .serve the 

12 needs xiffhildren in the Jtrea. 

\ i3 * Sec. fO.y (a) (1 ) From the ammuifs available for plan- 
14 Jnlng nn^ earryfng out t^hild and famlK; {service pi'Ojji^ms * 

^ 15 binder this title, the Secretary shall reserve the following:. , 

16 (A) not le5i< than 10 perxioUtum of tiic toloraraoiint 

, . 17 avail(ible for carrying out fljis^title, which shall/be made 

18 available /or the 'jun-po.se/ b\ ijection 1027d) (2) (I) of 

19 , flm ti^le (relathig to^p^ial' activities for Banaicapped 
.20 ^ clnldren}.. 

21 ' ^ ^ le^fs thaii that proportion of the totol amoimt 

2^ * ava5)able/oreari^'ing^)Ut thiJi tftle as is^equivalcnt to that / 

' '23 • proportion which the tbtal numbcr of cliildrei/ of mi- 

'« * '' . ♦ * • ' 

24 grant agricultural workers bean? fo the total lunnber of 

i ^ 25 economically ^lisadvantngcd- cJiildren in the Tnitcd 



1 States, which shall be apportioi^ed among programs 

2 ser\'iiig children of niigfantli^riculUiral woYiers on an 

3 equitalJfe Usis: ' . / - 

4 ' X (C) not \Qi^ thnrr that .proportion .of the tot^il 

5 amount available for carrying out this tUle as^s ^quiva- 

1 ' 

6 lent ty that proportion whieir tTiT total number of^chil- 

7 , dren in Indian tribal organiz^icriis bears to, the total 

8 number of eeonoinically disadvantaged childreii in the 
^9 ^United States, which shall^lje apportioned among pro- 
10 grams jH?rvii)g children in Indian tribal organizations 
'11 oii ail eqtiitable basis;. 

12 I (D) not more than o per centum of th^lSniramftant 

13 available -for carrying oilt tins titl^, whiclr shall 

14 be made available under section l(U (e). (2) of this title 
15' ♦ frylatiij^ to model programs) ;' and 

16 / (B) not-lesij than 5 per centum of the total amolmt 

17 available for carrying out 'this title, for the purposes: of ^ 



18 section 203 -of tins Act. ^ . • . 

19 (2) The iSecrctarv shall allocate the remainder of the 
. / ' ' . ^' <^ ' 

20 amoimts available for this title (except for%inds made avail- 

'21 able under section 3 (^) of this Act) anioiig the States, 

22 and within the States among local areas, so as to provide, * 

, 23 to the extent practicabh?, fur the ge^jgraplncal distribution 

24 of such remainder in sneh a manner that— 

25 (A) 50 per centum thereof shall be 'apportioned 
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2 among the. States and within (?aeh ?Uate among local 
2 areas, in propfirtioii ix> the relatjve number of economi- 
. 3 , callydisadMUitaged children in each State and local area, 

4 respectively^ 

5 (B) 25 per centum thereof shall be apportioned • 
g among the States, and within each State among local 
7 areas, in^ proportion to* the relative number of children 
g tliroiigh age fiw in each Stat? and local area, respec- 

• 9 ^ tively; and . * 

IQ (C) 25 per centi'im thereof shall be apportioned 

II among the ^Sfatj^s, and within each State among local^ ' 
JI2 areas, in proportion to the, relative number of children 
23 of working mothers and single parents in eacli* State 
14 ' and local area, re^pdctfvely. - / • 

15 For the jjurpose^f of clauses (A).^ (B) , and. (C^ of this 
1(5 para^apli,^ there shall l)e, excluded those children who are 

17 counted under clauses fB) ;md (C) o§ ^5ubsection (a) (1)^ 

18 * of this section. . - - 

' ^ ' ^ 

19 (b) Xot more than 5 per centum of total funds ap-* 

• 20 portioned for us(» within a. State pursuant 'to subsection 

21 (a) (2) mjiy be maile avail/ible for grants to the »^tatc to 

22 carry butllic i)r<)viyions of section 108 of /this .title. • 

23 {c^ Any portion of any apportionmen/ under subsection 
'24 {^) f6r a fiscal yetfi which the Secretary determincs-after ^ 
2? notice to th^St/itea and local areas involved will not be 




/ 
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1 required, for the fcripd for which sueK apportionment is. 

2.t.nvflit6ble. foe x-arfyiiig out progranre'Vnder this titie shall ~ ' 

^ . -be nvaiiahre for /eapjxjrtiofinient ironnnm to time, .on s^ch - 

* - ' I ' 'I * 

,4. dates (luring sn/h periods, as tlic Scoh;tar>- sliali fix. to other* • 

5 .States or lot'al/irea? on an equitablfe basis, taking into afceoimt' ' - 

/ ^ * / • 

6^ the on^lS'al Tippoftionitients tya Stages and local area^, 

* ' . ' / ' X * * * * » 

7 Any anlourft reapportioned^o a Stafe or l^g^rarea under * 

a this siibWriejr diirinff a/vear shall be deemed part oi its- 

9 apporfionbent uiider sabsecticfh '{a^ for suchj^ear.^ , -.i 

10 * (d y In determininff^ the numJieFs ' of ciiildfien for .pur- 

^11 iy>ses/f allocating and apportioning ftjndsrimder thk^^^ 

12 tion,/the Se:eretar>^ shall use^ the mo^t recent satisfactory 

13 datj/availab>e to hirii. , \-.\ - 

14 As soon^ as practicable after funds ara,appropri- ' 

15 yed to can:>' out Wyk title for jmy fispal year, -the .Secretoiy. * ' ^ . 
.16 c /shall f)ublish in tUo Federal ^e^stei; ^ allocations and . 

17/ apprjrtionmljuts require^ by this section/ ~ 7^ > 

^' • ^ ^ ^0 ' ' 

.J STATK AXI) I.O55AL PRIME SPOXSORS . . ' 

P Sec. 104. (aj In aeWanee with the provisions of 
^20". this section, a Sfaij;, locality, or eoftil>inatjon of localities- 
'•.21 mwting .the a-r-quiremenfg of this part niay ' be^designafed 
by^ th9»-Sccrefai;>r as 'a prime ^'iponsor. for 'the jMirpdse of/ 

23 entering into ahfln^enie,nts to, carry out programs under ,, v 

24 (his title, upon the approval by, the Secretary of an jappiiea- 

'25 . tion fof prime sponsorship^vhicll— . " ^ ■/ — ^- c 
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desiriW^die prime sponsorship, area 'to be 
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21 

.22 

23 
24 
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' served ; • 

(25)- (l€mQnsfrate> the j]ippRcan;'K'capabilitj;"of ad- 
mmistering a child lind family seTOce progmm njBeting . 
the reqniremenls of this title, induding the coordination 
.of delivery , of semces withia th^ ''prime sponsorship 
' ^arca.of ow^r public agdiicies operating programs reiat- , 

ing tq^cl^ild ^are necessary for efficient delivery of serv- 
♦ ifemider this Act; .. 

4 • (3) providfes assurances safi^factor}' to the Seer^- 

tary ^that the noii-Pederal shfii;e refjuirements of th<^ Act 

will he met; • * • - ^ '. " - 

" ' ' * • • • ' 

(4) sets forth .satisfactorv provisions^ for establish-* ' 

ing and maintaining a Child and FamilylService Council 
%yfiich meets the requirements df section. L04f 

(5) provides that the primj? sponsor shall be re3pon- 
siblejpr developing and pre'panng for eacji* fiscal year , 
a'plan in accbrdaiiee with section* 106 and any modifica- . ► 
tion ther(3)f and for .selecting or establishing aii agency 
or agencies t<XTadinini.stftr and cciordinate child and fam- 
ily service programs in the prime sponsorship' area; 
- . (6) sets forth arrangements ijnder which the ChiUr 
and Family Service Council will be responsibfo for np- 

' proving child and family service plans, basic goals, poli- 
cies, procedures, overall budget policies and ]fr6jcct * 
,, .103 : , . 
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funding, and the selection or establishinent and annual 
renewal of any agency or agencies under paragraph (5) 
of this section and will be responsible for annual and on- 
gohig (fv'aluation of child and family service programs 
coiidneted in the -prime .spon^*Dr>iiip area aecording^o 
6 criterhte$tai)h*slK»(Tl)y the Secretary; 
'7 ^ (7) provides assurances >liat staflf and other admin- 
8 ^ istrative expenses for the Child and Family Service 
^ x^* Policy Comriiittees vill not excWd 5 per cejiituin of tho . 

10 totalcost of child and family service programs adminis- 

11 . tered b}'^ tlie prime sponsors .unless such per centum lim- 

12 itation is increased to give special considepafion to initial 

13 cost in the fii^t; oppratioiml year, in accprdance with, 
1^ , reguhtioiis which tjie Secretary shall prescribe; 
Id / ^ (b) *The Secretan* shalf/Jipprove a prime sponsorship, 

16 npplieatp)n submitted by a:; Jocahty which -is a (1) city, 

17 {2} county," OF^ (3) other 'unit of general loail govern- 
IS ment, or by a combination of shell localities, if he determines 
19" that the applicatioii, so submitted meets the requirements of / 
2^ subsection \\\) ofJhis j?ectioi{ and includes adequate provi-/ 

21 /^lons for nuryin^i: put coinj)rehensive and effective child 

22 »nd faniity seryice prognniis iu the are^i of such locality An 

23 the 'event that tlie.arwi iindei' the jurisdiction of a innt of 

24 general local ^rovernment . described ii^ ylause (1), /2), (j 

^ ' \- fx" ' % ' / i 

.25 (3) of the preceding seiiteiice Includes anv com/ion 

'■.[■/..' m 
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' 1 graphical area with that covered by another such unit of 

2 general local government, the Secretary, bliall designate to' 

3 ,5erve sach area the unit of geneniK local govemineut which 

4 he determines has the capability of more effectively carrjing 

5 out the purposes, of tliis part with respect^to such area and 
• 5 which has submitted an application which meets the require- 

7 ments of this section and, includes adequate provisions for 

8 , carrjing out comprehensive child care and family service 

9 programs in such area. 

;ip (e) The Secretary shall approve /a prime sponsorship 

"11 plan suj^ffnitted by a State, except fcft areas iri'»^Yhich local 

-12 prinie sponsors. have been or will he otherwise designated 

/ \: \ ' ' 

13 pursuant to this soction, if he determines- that. tjie State plan 

. * . So' 

14 so submitted meets, tTie requirements of thjs section and sets 
.15 forth adequate arrangements for ser^^jng all geographical' 
' 16 areas under its jurisdiction, ^uA that the j)1an— ^ - 

'37^ (^) "fleets the requireme^nts of ,sUbseo'tion (a) of 

18 .' this section and includes adequate provisions for carrying 

19 - out child and family services programs ii\ each such area ; 

•20 .(2) divides those arfeas Within tlVe Stafa for which 

'21 no prime sponsor has been d^jsignjfted Under jsubsection 
' ' , - >((• 

22 (c) of this section into local service are&s, wifjh due cOn- 

23 .sideradon in making such, decisions being giv^n to com- 
' 24 p'actness," contiguity, and community of interest; 
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1 . (3) provides— 

2 * (A)^ for establighi^g. and maintajiiing with re- 

3* spect to each- local service area a local progrfm 

4 ^ . councy composefd so that ;(i) not less* than half^' 

5 of the ^members ^vho shall be choseii initially by 

6 parents who are recipients of federally assisted day 

7 , care services, with equitable and appropriate consid- 

8 eratiori to parents selected by the parent members 

9 of Headstart policy committees where they exist, 

10 and at Ihe earliest practicable time by the parent 

11 members of project policy committees, and (ii) the 

12 remainder shall be pubhc members broadly repre- 
sentative of the general p^iblic, appointed by- the 

14 chief'ejwecutive officers "or the governing bodies, as 

15 c appropriate, of the units of^ general local govern- 

16 ment within the local program area ; 

17 (B) that the comprehensive child care and 
.18 faniily seivice plan to be submitted by the State 

19 ^ \ ''which affects each ^tich area is developed and pre- 

20. - , , pared with the fullM|)articipatiorMuid appk)val of the^ 

/.21 / \ ^ appropriate local program council: and 

^ 22 / ' (*C)*that contracts for the opera^tion 6i pro- 

.23*' • grams. through public or private nonprofit agencies 

24 or organizations shall. he entered into bnly if preA'i^" 
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2 ' ously approved l)y the local program council for the 

e appropriate local service area; and ^ . 

^ {iy contains assurances that any local program 

4 . . council may appeal directly to the SecretJjry whenever 
such council alleges that with respect to' its portion of 

5 the child and. family service plan the Stftt^^inK^?ailed . ^ 

7 to comply with the provision^, of such plan or the prop. 

8 visions of the Act. ^ . ' 

9 (e) In addition to jnnme sponsors ^^sigiidted under 

10 subsections (a), (b)^ and (c) of this section, the^ Secre- 

11 tary may fund directly: 

12 (1) an Indian tribe on a Federal or^ State reserva- 

13 fion if he determines tliat su6h Indian tribe has the 

14 capacity to cany out. child and family service programs 

15 . iu the area to be served; ^ ^ . * 

16 (2) a public or private nonprofit a/jency, including 

17 but not Jimited to an educational agency or institution, a 

18 communit}^ action agency, single-purpose Headstart 

19 ftgcncy, comniunity development corporation, parent 

20 cooperative* organization j)f migrant agricultural *work- 

21 ers, organ^ation of Indians, eniployer organization^ labor 

22 unioiv or eraptoyee or laV^r-management organization, 
23" which submits a proposal \ 
24 . •|(i) to provide child and family services in an 

10-7 • ^ 
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1 . -area possessing a commonality of interest where 

2 no prime sponsor has been designated, ipr where 

3 " the prime sponsor h found not to be jsatiifactoriljr 

4 ^ iniplementhig' child and family serviee4jA)grams; 
* 5 , (ii) to pi^bvide eluld and family ser\\je pro- 

6 , grams on a year-round basis to children of itigrant 

7 agricultural workers anA^ their families; or. 
^ , /(iii) carry Out model programs esppcially* 
9 }^ designed to lie responsive to the needs of eeonomi- 

10 * cally disadvantaged, minority group, or. bilingual 

11 e^dren and their families. ^ . * ^ 

12 (f) When any prime sponsor is maintaining a pattern 
•1'^ or practice of discrimination against minority group children 

I 14*^or econon^illy disadvantaged, children, th^e iSecretarj' shall 
15 designate /or prime sponsorship an alternative unit of gdvem- 
1^ ment of puyic or private agency or organization in the area 
i'^ which will equitably ser\-e minority group children and eco- 
IS nomically disadvantaged children. 

19 Oj) *Tho Govcnior shall be given not less than thirty 
20/iror more than sixty days to review applications for prime 
^21 sponsorsliip designation submitted by any applicant ^yithin 
22 the State other'than the State, to offer reconmicndations to . 
P fhe applicant, and to submit comments to the Secretary. 
-24* (h) A prime sponsorship application submitted under 
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1 this section may be ^sappro\'^d or a prior designation of 
} 2 ^ prime sponsor may be withdrawn only if the Secretary, 
3 accordance with regulations which he- shall prescribe, 
. i has provided (l)^\vritten notice of intention to disapprove 
^ 5 '^ich application, includin|r a statement of .the rea^jis there- 
6 for, (2) a reasonable time in which to submit corrective 
, 7 amendments to such applicatioi^ or undertake other necessary 

8 correcliw action, pni (3) an p^pportimity for a public hear- 

9 * ing upon which basis an ajipeal to the Secretary may I)e taken 
. ^ 10' as of right. ' ■ 

11 (i) (1) If any party is dissatisfied with the -Secretary's 

12 final notion imder subsection (h) \vith respect to the disap- 
, '* J^^ proval of^ its application submitted under this^ sectiop or 

! 14 'the^thdrawal of its. prime sponsorship designatiow-§uch 
1^ ' parlj^ n^ay, within sixty days. after noticp of such action, file 
. ^10 ' witiv^'tlie t'^nited States <Jourt of appealj^Jor the^circ:uit in 
17 which sucj\ ;party isf IpcftteS a petition for review \of thaly 
l^^..'laction> A\opy of the petition shijll be forthwith transmitted 
, 19 by the derk'qf the court to the SiJofetnry. The Secretaiy * 
' 20* thereupon shall file in the court the record of the proceedings 
21 to \vhich he bosed his aciion, as provided in section 2112 of 
; 122 •'title 28; rnited>StotesCode. ' . " . 

" 2? ' (3) The court sTiall hav^ jurisdiction to affinn the action 
^ of the >S(jGretary or to set it a8ia^,':in whole or. in part. Tlie 
./ . ju^pnt^at of the court shall be subject, to review bv &e 

.ERIC . * . , . ; j : 
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1 Supreme Court of the T'nited States|upon certiorari or cer- 

" \ ' ' ' • * 

2 tificafioii ^. provided in section 12^ of title 28, t'nited 

3 States Codti^ 
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5 Sec. 105. (a) Each prime spLnsor designated under ' 
'6 section 104 shall establish and maintain a Child and Family 

7 Service Council composed of not less than teii members as 

8 follows^ 

( 1 ) not less than Imlf the members of such Council 
.shall be, parents of children\sef ved^ in programs under 
this Act chosen in accordance with the provisions of 
paragi'aph (1) of subsection (b) of this section; 

(2) the remaining niejnbers shall be appointed by 
prime sponsor, in consultation with the* parent rneni- 

bers desGribe'd in'^)ardgi-aph (1) to be broadly repre- 
sentative of the general pubjic, including representatives 
of private agencies rfnd organizations concerned with o^ 
operating programs relating to child and fami^ services, 
and at least one person who, is particularly ^kilied.by 
virtue of training or experi 
services; ' - 

(3) at least one-third oi 
the Child atid Family Service Council shall be persons 
who are economically disadvrntaged. Each council'shall 




fnce in child and fairiily 
the total membership of 



select Its own chairperson;^ a 
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1 (4) in estnblishing n Child Development nnd Fartir 

2 ily Sen'ice Council under this section, the prime sponsor 

3 shall give due consideration to the membership of child 



4. 


care and day care coordinating bodies then existing in 


5 


the area to.be served. . - 


6 


ih) In accordance with procedures which the Secretary 


7 


shall estaj)lish pm^uant to regulations, each prime sponsor 


8 


designated under >eOtion 104 shall provide,, wrth respect to 


9 


the Child and Family Service Councils established and main- 


10, 


tained by such prime sponsor, t]}jit-^ ^ 


11 


(1) .the parent members described in paragraph 


12 


(1) of subsection (a) of this section shall be demo- 


13 


cratically selected by parents jjis follows: 


14 


(A) in the case of councils established by 


15 


prime sponsors which ane States, by the parent 


16 


members of locaKprogram councils established under 


17 


section. 104(d) (3) ;and 


18 


(B) in the case of Councils established by prime 

V 


19. 


sponsors other than States fand by States witJi re- 


20 


. spect to local program councils)', initially by parents 


21 


. Avho are recipiertts of federalH'- assisted child care 


22 


services, wi^h qquitable and appropriate considem- 


23 


tion to parents selected by the parent members qf 


24 


Headstarf policy committees and, at the earliest 
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• 1 practioabl^ time, by the parent members of project 

2 " policy committees established under section 107 (b) 

3 .(2); * 

4 , (i) the terms of office and afty other policies and 

5 * procedures of an organizatjonal nature, including nomina- 

6 tion and electioi) procedures, are appropriate in accord- 

^ , 7 ance with the purposes of this Act J * ' 

8 (3) such Council shall be responsible for approving 

9 child and familj' ser\'ice plans,: basic goal,' policies,' pro^ 

10 cedures, overall budget policies and project funding, and , 

11 • the selection or establishment and, annual renewal of an 

12 administering agency or agencies and will be responsible 

13 for annual and ongoing evaluation of child and family 

14 service programs according to criteria established by. the 

15 Secretary; and 

16 ^ (4) such Council shall^ upon its. own ihitiative or 

17 upon request of a project applfcant or ^ny other party in . 

18 , interest, conduct public hearings before acting upon ap- . 

19 plications for financial assistance submitted by project 
2b applicants under this part. 

21. ' CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICE Pl/AKS ' ^ 

22 Sec. 106. (a) Fijiancial assistance under this 'title/ 

23 may be provided by the Secretary for fiscal year 1975 and ' 

24 any subsequent fiscal yean to a prime sponsor designated 

25 pursuant to section 104 only pursuant to e child and^ family * 
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1 service plan which is sufiniit/ea by sirth prime sponsor and 
,2 apprt)vea by tlue Secretaiy jnyacoordance with the provisions 



3 of this title. 



4 • .{b) Any such,.plan. shall set forth a program for pror 

. 5 viding child and famil/ iervice in the prime sponsorship. 

6 area which — 

7 (1) providj^at ))rograms or services under this. 

8 title shall be ^pn&yded only' for children whose parents 

9 * request them; 
^0 (2), jdemifies child and family^ service needs and 

goals withM ihe area and describes the ptirposes for 

12 * which thy^ yfifi^ncial assistance will be used, giving 

13 , equitaby Consideration to. the needs of children- from 

14 eaph Winonty group and significant ' segnient^ of* the 

15 ecoho&ii^ally disadvantaged residjijg wifliin .the prime 
• .7 'I J ' ^\ 

lo : sponstor^ljip area; • t 

^ / (3)' meet? the needs of children and families ia Hie. 
18 prime sponsorship area, to the extent^ that availablf^> 
-19 funds cah be reasonfibly expected to have aii eftecM 

20 ^ impact, with priority for services to.childreji who have 

21 . not attained six years of age; . . ^ 

' ' ' ' i • ' ' ' 

' (4) provides that progrftnris^ receiving futids under 

23 section 3(b)) will. give priority, to providing services 

24 for ijconomically disadvantaged children by reserving ^ 
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not les.s than 65 per centiim of snch Jiinds for the purpose 
of serving economically disadvantaged children; 

(5) gives priority thereafter to providing/ services 
to children of working mothers and' single parents not 

•covered under pai:ngraph (4); / . / 

(6) provides that, to tire extent fe^asible, each pro- 
gram within the prime sponsorship) area shall include 
children from range of soqioecorionj/c backgrounds;, 

(7) provides* that no chArjge^wtU be made with re- 
spect to any chilfl who is^conomically disadvantaged, 
except to the e^ittent that^/aymiant will be made by a 
tlurd party; - , vy ' / k 

(8) ' provide*^ c^mpirhensive servicfis--^^ , 

(A,) tb meet/ the special needs of minority 
group filupren ^iji' clxildren of ^migrant agricultural' 
workers /with |/lirticular emphasis on the needs of 
children fror^ l)ifirtgijial families for the develop- 
me;it of skills in* English and in the other language 
• spoken in the Tlome^ and * 

(B) to meet the needs of all children to under- 
stand tlie/iistorv ond cultural background of minor- 
ity groups within the prime sponsorship area; 

(9) provides for<(Hrect parent participation ifi the 
(}o/iduct,. overall direction, and evaluatioji of programs; 

(10) provides tliat, insofar as possible, unemployed 
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or low-income persoris residing in communities being 
served by such projects ' will be i^mployed therein, in- 
cludmg iri-home and part-time employment and oppor- 
tunities for training and career development, provided 
^ that no person will be denied employment in anyvpro- 
gram sblely on the grounds ^lat siich person:^ails to meet 
State or loeal^teaclier certification standards; 

(11) includes a caf-eer development plan for para- 
professipnfll and professional' frajnmg, education, and 
ndvancement on a careerTiedder;^ ' , 

• (12) -provides for the regular and frequent dis- 
semination of information in the' functional language 6f 
those to be served, to assure that parents and other 
interested pcH'ons in the community ftrc fully jnfonned . 
of '4c activities of the prime sponsor, Cliild and Family 
• (Service Gotineil, project appliciintsr, and' project policy-, 
committees; ■ " . 

(13) sets forth provisions describing any arriiiige-,. 
' meats for the delegation, under the supervision of the. • 
Child and.FanuIy .SeiTice' Ooimctl, to piildjc or private 
agenciPK, institutioirs, or organizations, of responsiljilities 
for the delivery of programs, service"!?, and activities'-fli-' 7 
which financial assistanre is provided under thisj\.ct or 
'for plaunin^ or evaluation services to be made available^ 
with respect to programs under this Act; 
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(14) provides procediires for -the, approval of proj- 
ect applications submitted |n accordance with- section 

• 107, including procedures for prio^aty _con*sideration of 
^ applioations submitted by public and private nonprofit 

agencies and organizations ^^^th ongoing child develop- . 

ment programs; - ?' , . 

(15) -provides, in the casr^of a prime sponsor 
located* within or adjacent to ar/metroptfllfan afta, for/ 
coordination other ..prime |ponsor5 located vatYm 
such metropolitan area, and ai^ngeftients for coope«a\ 
tive fuftding where approprt^^e, aijjj particularly for 
suph coordination where appropriate to tneet. the needs 
of children' of parents workin^>r participating iix train- 

. -ing or otlferwise occupied during the 4ay within a prime 
sponsorship area 'Aher 'than 'that in which they reside; 

(16) provides' for coordination of other child cai:e 
and related programs (including those relating to man-* 



power training and i^mploynient) within the prime 
. sponsorship area with the programs assisted u]ider this 
Act, including procedures and ^liechanfems ta provide^ 
ccmtinuity between, programs for^ preschodl and de- 
mentjiry school children; - 

(17) provides for such monitoring and evalniition 
procedures including licensing, inspection, and enforce- 
ment actlvijtios as may %jb necessary to assure that pro- 

11,6-.'' "'; 
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* grains in the prime sponsorsliip area iunded und^ thjs 
Act meet Hie applicable Federal .standards- ajj pre- 
scrlbqd in section 201 of this Act; and I j 

(18) jyiwides for such fiscal, control and' funding 

ftccounfing procedures as the Secrctar}^" may prescribe 

* — ^ - ' I » 

to assirra I proper diRbursemeifl of and accjounjfiug fov 

Federal funds paid tg the prime spousor^^ au^m 

(19) provides, to the extent pw}c!icaJ)|el for the 

use of financial assistance and" services available from 

* • < j * 

State and local govenimen't, Federal sources Other than. 

0 ^ X, r ' 

those provided in this Act, and private chan^abJc sources^ 
. ' with* respect to a<iH\^ties and services uiufer [th6 plan, 
(c) child and family sorvice plairur.jmidi^cation 

' ' ^' w 

thereof.submitted hyjx prime sponsor under thi»'hectfo^i .shall 

c * 

Ire approved by the Secretary unless he deteniiines, in'ac- 

/■ « . ' 

cordance with regulations which the Secretary $hall pre* 

scribe, that—' ^. • 

(1) the educational -agency for the area to. be 
served and other appropri(rte educa'tionaraiuL training 
ageneios and institutions *havo had an (Opportuuitf to 
'submit conmients to the p"n)ne sptuisor and to flie Secre- 

(2) each community actipji agency or ^ngle-pur- 
posii- Headstort agency in the area to be served respqi/ 



1 >ible for tlie adfwinistration of. pro|Ta»rt>> under this part 

2 or liiuW section 222(a) (1) of the Economic Oppor- 

3 tuiiity Ai-t of 1964:^1115? liad an opportunity to submit 

4 comiiunith to the prime sponsor and to tlie Secretary;. 
• 5 (3) in the case of a plan submitted , by a prime 

6 ' .sponsor other than the State, the (lovernor of^that State 

7 or tlie State Child and Family \Service Council has had 

8 an opportunity to >ul>nih Cj^mnents to the prime sponsor 
9' , and to the^Secretaiy, ^ ' \ 

10 (d) A coniprchenslv^ cliild and family service plan sub- 

11 mitted under this section' may be disapproved or a priot 

12 approval Avil/ulraNvh only^ if tlie Secretary, in ,accori^ance 

13 with regiilations \ylnoli heVh^ill prescribe, has provided— 
U (1) written ifp|ice of intention to disapprove sitch 
1'> plair, including a statement of tlic reasons therefol*, 

It) (2) a rbasonable time to submit corrective amend- 

IT ^ ments to su<'h plan or undertake other necessary^ cor-' 

18'^- rective action, and . 

... -1^ ' ' 

19 (3) an opportunity for a public hearing upoji which 

> . * ' ' , . 

20 basis an nppcal^to the Sccretar}' may be taken as of right. 
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24 sp, 

25 to 



PKOJKCT APl'LICATIOXS. 



Sec. 107. (a) Funds may be ^pravided by the prime 
53 spc nsor for cairyih^out any program* under such primO 
)nsor's comprehonsivc yhild and family service plan only 
•a qualified public ^vprivate .agency or organisation, in- 

-Mis , . :.. ■' ' 
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1 eluding but not limited to an education^ agency or iiistitu- 

2 won, a eoinnuuuty action agency, .siiigle-purpobe Headstirt 

3 /agency, connnunity development co/poration, parent coop- 
erative, organization, of migrant agricijlfui^l \vor}cer$, organi- 
ze zatiori of Indians, organization interested in child Ciire, em- 

6 ployer or bn§iness organization, laljuor nnion, or employee or'' 

7 labor .management organization. 

^ .\ (b) „ Financial ajssistance nnder this title nfay be pro- 

0 w^|cd to a project applicant-for aiiy fisi'al year only pursuant 
.O ' |o > project application wliicJi is jjubmitted to the Child 

1 iind Family Service Conncil by a p|iblic or private agen^y'^ 
andV;whicU-rr • . , ^ 

(1) describe^ ^ rtie project, identifiesothe children 
a^ul families it is designed io serve, and provides for ' . 
the necessary ;>uch coniprehensivc services. 

I (2) ^provides Ulx establishing^ and maint^iining a 
parent policy connnittca composed of npt less ihaji ten 

r • - • ' • 

m'eftibers follows — 

\ , (A) not less than half .of the membejg of each 
.such connnittee shall be parentis of children served' 
T;y such project, democratically 'selected by parents 
of cliildr<?n served by the project, and 

(B) the remaining membei;s df each such com- * ' 
mittec shall consist of (i) persons. who are repre- 
^ sentative of tho community and who are iipproved c 
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b}' tnV parent members, and (il) j t least one-fjerson 



who is particnbirly skilled by viri 



ue 'of training or 



experience in child eare, child Iflealth^hild wel- 



fare, or other child care services, 



except that tKe 



Secretary may waive the reqnjren ent of this clause 



where he determines, in accordant 
that s!ich persons are not availab 
be served ; " 



with regulations 
e to the area to 



(.*]) provides for. direct particij^^ion of suc|i. ^ 
ent policy committee in the deve^ment and prej^ra- 
tion of project applications under .this title; 

(4) assures that the parent pftiev committee shall 
lave responsibility for approving il)iasic glials, policies, 
actions, and |froeed!n*es for the pro«ct applicant, and 
for planning, overall eonduct, perslimel, budgeting, 
location of centers and facilities, ai^d directioi\ and^ 
evaluation of projects, inchiding approval of the p^ojeQt^ . 
director and any project applications and modification^^ 
thereof; * ^ ' ^ ^ 

(5) makes* adequate provision for training -and 
other administrative expenses of suck parenf policy 
committee (indhiding necessary expenses to enable low- 
income members to participate in committee meetings) ; 

(6) assures that services shall be provided without 
charge to any child who is economically disadvantaged 
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33 ' * , . 

except to th£ extent that payment wiU be made by a 
third party; • • ^ 

17) , provides for the regiijaiy and, frequent disr 
semination of information in jhe •functional: language 
of those to be served, to assure that parents and inter- 
ested persons are fuUy informed of project activities;- 

(8) provides opportunities foy(he. direct participa- 
tion of parents, olde/siblingB^and other family members , 
in the daily activities of the programs in^which tljeir 
children are enrolled ; * ' ' ' 

' (9) assures, to th'e extent practicably,, employment 
of paraprofessional aides and use of volunteers, especially " 
parents, oldei; children, stiMents, older persons* and 
persons preparing for careers an child development and . 
family service programs; ' ' , 

(10) assures that children will in ho ease be ex- 
cluded from, the programs operated pursuant to this title 
because of their^jmrticipatioh in nonpublic preschool, or 
school pVograms or because of the intention of iheir'par- 
ents to enroll them in nonpublic scliools when they attain 
school age; ^ . " ' ^ ^.^ 

^11)- provides for such fiscal contrgj and fund 
accounting procedures as the^prime sponsor sliall pre- 
scribe. to assure proper disburseriient of and accounting 
for i'ederal funds. ' , ' 

.'-^ 121 . V- 
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f . ' ' . • ' 

2 (c) A project application may be approved by a prinje* 

2 i^ponsor upon it6 determination that ^uch application meets the 

• \ . ' - . ' 

3 i:equtrements of this sectfon and that the programs provided 

4 for therein Avill otherwise further the objectives and satfsfy 

5 the appropriate provisionji of the j)rime sponsor's comjjtehen- . 
^* sive child, and faniily service plan as approved pursuant ..to 

' . 7 section 106:' ' ' * * V . * ' . ' ' 

8 . (tf) A project application from/ a public' or private 

' % . \ . ' ' ' * . . . 

,^,'9 ^^ag^ncy seeking funds .binder section' 104(d) shall be sub,- 

\- 10 P'^^d directly to the Secrctarj^ and may be approved by 

j2 the Secretary upon W5 deterjninatioi> that^it meets the' 

12 req»ijl?ments of subsection- (b).,orthis section. \ ' l 

*I3^ (^) primfe'sponsor may disappro\Hcra project applica- , • 

tion only if it-prov^'es^to tjie project applicant a wrfttfn,^ '\ 

lo stateiYienti of the reasons* therefor. Such project applicant "* 

16 may submit an appeal \\} the Secretary requesting the direct, . * ' 
^ ' ' . ' 1'^ / • *' 

• 17, approver of such application, or modification theredl. Any , ^^'^ 

18 .such appeal shall include such comments, including^ the 
19 ' project applicant's response* to the prime spohsot's , state- , 

, 20 nient of reasdtls for disap^oval, as the?pVoject applicant may 

* ' ^' ' ' ' ' . ' ''''' 
, 21 "deem appropriate or as the Secretary may require, .^f^^. 

22 ^ .SPECIAL GRANTS TO S^PATBS ' , ' • 

2^ ' II^EC. 108.^ (a) ITpon application submitted hyL '^y,/' - - . 

24 State, the Secretary ig, authorized to provide financial assist- 

25 ance/or use by^u(jH^9tate for carrying but activities for the* 
' '20 ' purposes of— ' ''^ ^ * ... - • ' ' 

^ . ' . 1-2.2, ,., ' . ., ' 
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35 ■ ' . . 

(1) esCablishing a^hild and familj' services infor- 

2 ' * ination program, in order to improve their quality and, 

3 , a'vailability, and improve the accessibility of such serv^ * 

4 ices to pareflfe who need them; . 

. 3 {2) identifying chijd and family service ^oals and 

Q needs withip the State; > .v , v 

7 (3) -coordinating all State child and family services, 

8 and encouraging the cooperation and participation of 

9 State agencies in providing such services, including ' 
10 health, family planning, mental health, education, nuth:, 
IX- tion,*arid1family^ social and rehabilitative- services w^ere 

12 requested by appropriate prime sponsors in the develop- 

13 ment and implemehtation »of comprehensive' child and , 

14 family service plans ; 

15* , (4) encouraging the full use of resouroes and facil- 

♦ ' , , . 

16 itie$ for« child And family service programs within the 

17 ' < State; ' " ' ' , V-- ' 

18 (5) developing, enforcing, and '|issessing 5tate 
19f, codes for licensing child ah(j[ family service facilities 

20 within the State; ' f . ' 

21 .**(6) assisting public and private agencies and oj- 

22 gomzations in the acquisition or improvement of facili- 

23 ties for child and''fa,mily service prograinf^; 

24 (7) ^ assisting in the establishment of Child and * 

25 Farinly Service .Councils and strengtheriin<r ,th(' caga- 
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1 bility of Such Councils to ef^ctively plan, supervise, co- 

2 ordinnte, monitor, and evaluate cl^ild and family service, 

3 programs; / ^ 

4 ^ (8) developing infonnation useful in ^Kiev^ng. 

5 ' ' prime sponsorship applications under section 104 anj^ 
'6 ^ .of comprehensive child an(} family servicj^plans under 

7 section 106. * * - i 

8 (b) In order to receive funds under tk^ection, a State 

9 shall, establish a Child and Family Service *Counq|as pre- 

10 scribed in'section' 104 (a) j 

11 (c) Funds received blithe State under this section shall 

■ • ■ 1 ^ 

12 be in, addition to any funds such. State iiray receive under 

it, ^ ' i ' 

13* this 1itle pursuant to an approvejd prime sponsorship ap- 



14 .plication and comprehensive child 

J5 ^VDDITIOXAL CONDITIONS P'OB 



16 
17 



con'struction' or AOQinSITIOX 



and family service plaii. 

PROGRAMS INCLTTDlNa 



Sec. 109. (a) Applications 



•18 for projects including construction 



, 19 approved only if the prime sponsor, 

20 of applications submitted for his a] )i|Toval, determines that 

21 construction or acquisition of such fa3Hities is cssential to the' 

22 -provision of adequate child care services, an^*^tbat rental," 

23 lease, or lease-pifcrchase, remodeling^ or renovation" of ade- 

24 quate facilities is not practicable. **^*' 

25 (b)'lf any facility assisted under this tide, s%ll cease 



for, financial assistance 
)r acquisition may be 
or the Secretary in. cases 
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1 tp Be used for tfe purposes for which it was constructed, 

2 the United States shall be entitled to recover from the appli- 

3 cant or other owner of the facility an amount which hears to 

4 the then value of th^iacility^ (or so much thereof as con- 

5 " stituted an" approved projectj the same ratio as the amount 

6 of such Federal funds bore to the cost of the facility financed 

7 . with the aid of such funds unless the Secretary determines 

8 in accordance with regulatFons that there is good cause for 

• • • * 

9 releasbg the applicant or other owner from the obligation to 

10 ^do so. Such value shall be determined by agreement of, the 

11 parties or by action brought in' the United States district 

12 court for the district in which the facility is situated. 

-^3 (c) ^11 laborers and mechanics employed by contractors 

14 or subcontractors on all construction, remodeling; renova- 

15 tion," or alteration projects assisted under this title sjhall be 
16' -paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar 
17 construction in the locality as determined by the Secretary 
1^ of I^bor'in d(Jcordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amend- 
19^ «d (40 Tl.S.G. 276a— 276a-5) The Secretary of Labor 

- 20 shall have with* respect ta the labor standards spe6ified in 
21 this section the authority and functions set forth in Reorgani- 
22' zation^Plan Jfumbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176) and 
23, section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
24 U,S.C.2J6c).' . ' - • • 

• 25 r (^) In the, case of loan^for constru'ctiori, Bie Secretary 
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2 shall pr^cribe the interest rate and the period withb which. 

2 such loan shall be repaid, but such interest rate shall not be 

5 less than 3 per centum per annum and the period. within 

4 which such loan is to 1)6 re^paid shall not be inore tha^i 

twenty-five years. . , ^ » , [ • / 

g . . (e) The Fedemf-assistance for construction, remodeling, * 

rj ' renovation, alteration, or acquisition of facilities, may JbQ in 

g the form of grants or loans. Eepayment of loans shall, to the 

(J, extent required by the Secretary, be returned to the prinae 

20 sponsor from whose financial assistance ftie loan, was made, 
22 or used for additional loans or granjts under this title.'^ot 

22 more than 15 per centum of the total financial assistance p^,^ 

23 vided to a prime sponsor under this title' shall 'he used for 

14 construation of facilities, with no more than 7f p^r centum of ' 

15 such assistence usable for grants for construction. /Pinandal 

, 16^ .assistance for construction or acquisition oHacilities pursuant 

,« 

17 to this Act shall be available onfy tp.jtiblic and private hon- 

18 ^profit age|lci0s, institutions, and organizations. . ^ 

^.19 ' USB; OF PUBLIC FACILITIES FORCfiiLD AND ' ' 

'20 . . . FAMILY SERVICE FEOGRAMS/ ' 

21 Sec. i 10. , (a) The Secretary, after consultetion, .\vith , 
'22 other appropriate officials of the Peeler^ Government, shall 
23 ^within eighteen months after enactoent;of this Act repprt to , 
2i the Congress with respect tb thV extent to '^vijiich facilities 
25 owned or leased by Federal departments, agiencies, and in-' 

Q 26 dependent authorities, pojjildfbe made available to |i^Ub}ic and 

•• - .1.26 • 
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1 private , agencies and organizations, through'%propriate^ 

2 arrangements, -for use as facilities for child and family service 

3 progi^ under thisTiae^during times and periods when not 

4 utilized fuDjt for their usual -purposes^, togethel- wjth his 
. '5 recommendations (including recommendation^ for changes in 

6 legislation) or proposed actions for such use. 

7 (b) The Secretary may require/as a condition to 'the 

8 receipt of assistance under this title, that any prime.sjponsor 

9 undpr this title agree to conduct a review and proy;d^ thfe^ 
10 Secretary with, a report as to die extent to whicTi faciHti^- 

• 11 owned or leased by such prime sponsor, or by other ^agencies^ 

12 in the prime 'sponsorship area,, could be made available, 

13 through appropriate arrangements, for use as facilities for 
^, ' 14 child and family service programs under this title. during* 

^ 15 times and periods when not utilized fully for their usual 
16 purposes, together with the prime sponsorVproposed actions 
VJ for suchnise* / > * . * ' 

18 . . PAYMENTS ' 

19 Sec. 111. (a) Ifi accordance with this section, the Sec- ' 

20 retary shall pay frpm the applicable allocation or apportioh- 

21 ment under section 103 the Federal share of the costs of 

22 programs, services, and activities, in accordance with plan.^' 

23 or a;ppIications which have been approved as provided in 

24 this .title. In making such payment to any prime sponsor, 
' 25 the Secretary shall include in such costs an amount foi' -^taff ' 
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1 And other administrative expenses for the Child and Family 

2 Service Councils and for parent policy committees, consistent 

3 with limitations contained in this title. 

r 

4 (b) The Secretary shall pay. from funds appropriated 

5 under section % (a) for fiscal year 19^5 an amount equal to 

6 100 pfer centum of the cost of planning, training, and techni- - 

7 cal assistance. -j 

8 ^(1) Expep't provided in paragraphs (2) .and (3) 
of this subsection, the Secretary ^all pay from funds 
appropriated under section 3 (h) for fiscal year 1976 an 
amount not in excess of 90 per centum ^nd from funds , 

^ appropriated under section 3 (b) fpr fiscal year 1977 and 
subsequent years an amount not to exceed 8J[) per centum 
of the cost of carding out programs, service^, and activi- 
ties under this title. The Secretary may, in accojd,ancfe ' 
with such, regulations as he. shall prescribe,, approve'^ 
assistance in. excess of such percentage if he determines 
that such action is required to provide adequately for the 
child and family service needs^of economically disftdyan- 
taged children. 

J (2) The Secretary shall pay an aipount equal to 100 
! per centum of the costjs of providiftg child and family 
. service programs for children of niigrant agricultural 
workers under thi^tifle. 

(3) The Secretary shall pay an amount" equal to 100 
per centum of^th^,(*osts of providing child and family 
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1 senice programs for children in Indian trilpal organiza- 
2' tions under this title. 

3 fc) The non-Federal 'share of the costs, of program^ 

4 assisted under this tiile may be provided through p^nblic br 

5 private funds and may be irt^he form of, cash, goods, services, 

6 or facilitfes (or portions t|eripf that are used for program 

7 , purposes),- reasonably evaluated, or union or employer con- 

8 tributions. Fees collected'for ser\'ices ^hall not.be used for the 

9 non-federal share, but shall be used bj< the prime sponsor to 

10 improve and expand programs under the comprehensive child 

11 development and family service plan. ^ ' 

12 ^ / (d) If, with respect to any fiscal year, a prime sponsor 

13 /or project applicant provides non-Federal contributions or 

14 / any program, service, or-activity exceeding its requirements, 
W such excess may be applied toward meeting the requirements, 
y for such contributions for the .subsequent fiscal year und^v 

/l7 thistitlo. ' • ^ . . 

18 • ' (e) No State or unit of general local government shall 

ft • 0 . ^ 

19 reduce its expenditures for child development or child care 
'20 programs by reason oJ assistance under this title. 

21 TITXE II-^ANDARDS AND EVALFATIONS 

%l FEDERAL STANDARDS FOB CHao jCABE 

23 : -Sec. 201.- (a) (l) Withiil six months after the ena'ct- 

24 ment of this Act, the Secretary shall, after consultatioi^ wjth 
25^ ot^er Federal agencies and with the approval of the commit- 
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1 tee established pursuant to subsection (c) of this 'section, 

2 promulgate a comtnon set of program standards which shaU 

3 be applicable to all programs providing-child care ser\'ices 

4 under.this or.^ny other Federal Act, fo be known as the 

5 Federal Standards f^^ Child Care. - • - 

6 . (2) Such standards sbAli' replace but shall be consistent 

7 'with the Federal Interagency Day jC?re Kequirements' as, ■. 

8 approved by the Department of Healti|'-Eaucation, and Vel- 

9 fare, the Office of-'IcoHomic "Opportunity, and the Departr 
lo' m'en^of Labor on September 23, 1968. The 1968 require./ 

11 ments will continue to. apply to all applicable programs 

12 until program standards required by subsection (a) are. 

13 promulgated. ' . , 

14 / (3) Not less than sixty days prioj-.to implementation of 

15 program standards pursuant to paragraph (a) of^this secti(^ 

16 the Secretary sliall'submit sucH proposed program, standards"^^ 

17 to the Committee on.Labor and Public Welfare-oMhe Senate 

18 ssii the Commitf ee on Education and Labor 'of the House of 

19 Representatives. Upon majority vote of either committee ' 
20-^ wthin such sixty days" disapproving such proposed program 

21 ■ standards, sftclrstandards shall no> fake effect. 

22 ' (b) The Secretary shall establish policies and proce- 

23, -dures, in accordance^with regulations which he slidll vie-' 

24. 'scrib^,irassure that all programs aridprojectsl^isted un^er 
2S this Act adfess, on a continuing basis, the indWdiihl needs 
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1 of and^flje^propriafeness of child deveiopm 

2 service for thf, very -young and other children served— ' 

3 " (1) any prograni or^project providing care outside' 

4 the home for very young children shall |e reviewed and 

5 evahated periodically and frequently l>y the Secretary, 

6 to in^re that it meets the highest standards of .quality ; 

7 -and the Secretary may reserve siich fund^ as he deems . 

8 ^ neceS^^from funds available linder this Act for the 

9 .purpose of evaluation^ \)y appropriate persons, of pro- ' 

10 grams dhder this Aej in order to:insure compliance with ^ 
' • " • * ^ 

11 ' sul?sec{ions (^) and (b) of ^his "section. , 

12 (2) no program or project describedjft clause (1) 
^13 ^, of this subsection shall be approved for assistance under 

14 this^Acft itnl€[ss'it is speciftclflly authorized and approved 

15 by the Secretary,. ^ ^ 

(c) (1) Upon determination ^bat a prime, sponsor or"! 

17 project is ih violation of one or more, of the provisions of 

18 this sectipn, the Secretary shall give immediate public notice • 

19 of such determination to such prime sponsor or project and, 
'20 if such violation or violations have not been corrected, shall 

21 commence action wigin ninety driys of such determination 

22 to withhold funds un(Jer section 204. 

•23 * (2) Upon determination that a project is in violation 
24 of one or .more-of the provisions of this section, the prime 

J. ^ 131 ° ' 



1 r sponsor shall give immediate- notice^f sucli ieteijnination 

2 to. such project and; if siich^violation or violation?^ have not 
a- been corrected, dmll commence action within nmety divys 

4 of such detennin^tion to withhold funds under section '204^ 

5 (c) 'The vSeor^tary shall, within sixty 4^ys after enact- 
6i ment of this Act, apgoint a Special Committee on Federal - 

7 Standards for Child Care; which sliali; include parejBts of 

8 children enrolled in HeaiSstart and child care programs, 

9 representative^>^^uhlic and priv^ite agencies^and organiza- 

10 tions adnynistering'such programs, specialists,- and otJier 

11 public and private providers of Uhild and family ser\-ices, 

12 individuals engaged in licensing activities, and^ others in- 

13 terested in 'services for children. Xbt less than oheJialf of 

14 the membership of tjie committee shall cdnsist of parents of 

35 children participating \\x programs coirduc{ed..under title 

-J 

16 of this A<?t anJ .sedfon 222(a) of the Economic Oppdr- 

17 tunity Act.of 1964:and title IV-A of the Social Security Act, 

18 or other' public, programs providing child^ ant family 
\p services. Suck committee shall participate in the developnient 

20 ot Federal Standards f6j;.cliild, care and modifications mereof 

21 as provided hi .subsection :(a) , . 

22 ^ (d) la no evmt shall' any prime .sponsor or program 

23 or project rcceivin^Sssi^tance Hn^^r tl^is Act reduce t\ih 

24 quality of sefvi6es prpVided ujid^rthis, Act below; the stand 



1 'DBVBL0P3IBNT OF CNIFOHM COpE FOR FACILITIES 

2 Sec, 202. (a) Tlife Secretary shall, within sixty days 
4 3 after, the date of enactment of thi^ Act, appoint a special 

4 committee to develops uniform minimum code for facilities, 

5 to be .used in licensmg cKfid and family services facilities." 

6 Such standards shall deal principally with, these matters essen- 
7^ tml to the health, safety, and physical comfort of the children ^ 

8 and ffie>elationship of such matters to the Federal Stand- 

9 ards for child lare develoj)eil under section 201 . ^ 

10' (b) The Special committee appointed under this section 

11 shall in(?hid$ parents, of children enrolled in comprehensive 

12 child services^progr^ms ^nd representatives of State and local 
, 13 licensing^encies, public liealth officials, §re prevention offi- 
^ 14 cials, the construction industry and unions, , piiblic and pri- 

15 vate agencies or organizations: administering* comprehensive 

16 child services programs, and national agencies or organiza- 
IZ Jtions interested in services for children: l^fot less than one- 

18 half of the membership of the committee shall consist of par- 

19 ciits of children enrolled in programs ciinducted under this 

20 title, section 222(a) (1) of the Economic Opportunity . Act 
^l \ of 1 964, and title i V of ihe Social Security Act. - 

22 (c) 'Within six montlis of its appointment, the special, 
committee shall coifipFetB a^ proposed uniform code and shall 

24 hold public hearings on tHe, proposed code prior to submitting , 

25 its final recommendation to the Secretary for his approval. 
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« * * 

1 /(d) thq Secretary must approve the code as a whole or 

2 secure the concurrence of the special committee to changes 

3 therpih, and, upon approval, such standards shall be appli; 
I 4 cable to all facilities receiving Federal financial assistance 

5 under this Act or in which programs recei\nng such Federal 

6 financial assistance are operated ; and the Secretary ^hall also 
^ 7 distribute such standards and urge their adoption by States 

8 and local governments. The Secretary may from time to time 

9 modify the uniform code for facilities in accordance with 
10 the procedures described jn subsections (a)-' through (d). 

• 11 PROGBA:^r MONlJpRX^cC^AND BNFORCBM^T 

12 , Sec. 203. The Secretnry shai^providfe, through the Office 

. 13 , of Child and^-Family Services* for regular and periodic mon-^ 

,14 itoring of programs under this Act to assure compliance with 

15 the chil^ care standards and other requirements pf this Act, 

16' and shall provide for the^^establishment and maintenance of 

17 sufficient trained staff in such office to accomplish the purpose' 

IB of this section. " * . ^ 
. > • * ■ 

19 ^ WITHkOLDlKG OF GRANTS ' ' ' 

20 Sec. 204. Whenever tfie Secretary, after reasonable no- 

21 tice (ind opportiuiity for a hearing to any prince sponsor, or 

22 project applicant, finds — « ,y 

23 ' (IJ that therje has been a failure to comply sub- 

24 stantially with any requirement set forth Jn the plan 
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47 . ■ • ■ . . , 
1 of any^^such primf sponsor* approved under section 106; 
2. or . 

3 ^ (2) that there has been a failure to comply with 

4 applicable standards pursuant to* section 2,0i ; or 

5 (3) that there has been a failure to comply substan- 
V 6- *tially%Kith any requirement set fortli in the application 

7 of any such project appli(?ant approved jnrsuant to 

.8 * section 107; or \ . ; • • 

* * - * . , ! \ 

9 (4) that in the operation of any. jjlan,. program, 

^ 10 or project carried out by any such prime sponsor, or 

11 project applicjint or other recipient of , financial assist- 

12 ance under this^ Act there iss a failure .to, comply sub- 

13 stfmtially with any applicable provision of this Act or 

14 ^regulation promulgated thereunder; 

15 the Secretary shall notify such prime sponsor, project appll- 

16 cant, ofr other •recipient of his findings and that no further 
iV payments may be made to such jlponsor, project applicant, 
1^ or other recipient under this Act. (or in thq Secretary's 

19 disccetion that any ju.ch prime sponsor shall not make further 

20 payments under this Act to specified project applicaji^s 

21 affected by the failure) until he is ^satisfied that there is no * 
22^ longe)\any such faihir^ to comply, or that tlie noncompliance 

/ 2^ . wiH be promptly corrected. The Secretary may authorize 

24 tjie continuation of payments with respect to any project 
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• 1 assrsted under this Act whfelf js being <?arried out pursuant 

2 fo such plan or application and w^ich is not involved in any 

*3 noncompliance.. \^-y 

5 ^Sec. 205. (a) Jhe Secretary shall make an evaluation 

< , .6* of Tei^eral involveme^it in child and family servic^, Tvhich 

7 shall include — ^* 

' , .* . ^' ertHmeratioit ahd description -of ^11 Pederal if^l 

I ,9 *' ' activities which affdct child and family service programs; . ^ . 

^: 10;, * '"^^ analysis of expenditures of Federal funds for 

. ' 11 '.^uch activities and services: ^ \ 

'^12 • (3) determination^ of the effectiTeness of such ac- 

13 tivities and services; ' ' 

. . ' extent to which preschool, minority group, 

15 , and eco)iomically disadvantaged children and their par- 

16 • ^fentshave participated in programs under this Act; ^nd 
^ J (5) such- redommendations to Congress as the Sec-" 

;I8 . waryfhay deem appropriate. / • ' / ' 

1 ' * . ' / ' 

19 (b) The results:^ of the evaluation required by subsec- - ' 

, , . 20 . tion- (a) of this section shall be reported to Congress not 

' > 21 .later than two years after enactment of this Aot, 

' 22 (c), Th^ Secretaiy shall' establish such.lprocedures' as 

' 2a may t'e necessary "to conduct an annual evaluation of Federal. 

^24 involvement in cmia^and family services prpgraras, and 

25 shall' rtport the results to each' such evaluation fo Congress. 

ERIC- ' lai- : ■ . ; - 
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it' <d)y Prime sponsors^nd project ' applicants agisted 

2 under /this Act and departme^ and agencies of the Federal 

3 Go.veijmienf shall, upon request by the Secretary or the 
7 4^omptroller General of the United States make available, 

'5 consistent with other provisions of la w^^lUclT information as 
6 the Secretary determines is^^ssary for purposes of taking 
' ' 7 the evaluation required under suhsection fc) of thislsection. 



8^ or the Comptroller General determines is necessary )for an 
9"^ independent evaluation'. 
10 (e) The Sepretary may enter into contracts with public 
" 11 or private nonprofit agencies, organizations, or^individuals tq 

12 cariySiitlhe provisions of this section. ' 

13 '{{) The Secretary ^hall reserve for the purposes of this 

14 section. nt)t less than 1 jier centum, but not more than-^'peT 

15 centum, of the amounts avnilnblc under section 3 (b) of this 

16 . Act for any fiscal year. , / 

17j. TITLE nir-^FAGBMTIES A?fD KESEAE^H FOR 

18 l-^ /.CHILD AND PBIILY SERVICES PR0GRA3IS 

19 3r0RTGA0fi^ST;n|4NCE FOR COMPRJiJHENSIVE CHILD 
'20 > ' SERVICES FACILITIES ^ ' ^ ' 

21 301. (a) It is the puq)ose of this section to assist 

22 airaencpurage the provision of urgently needed facilities for 

23 child care and comprehensive child *service]S;programs. 
24. . (b^ For the purposc'of this section— 
2S (1) The tem' "child {j^A family sendees facility' 
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1 means I facility of a public or private profit ojsnon- 

. 2 profit agency or organization, licensed or regulated by 

3 \ the State (or, if there is no State law providing for 

. 4 such licensing and regulation by the State, by the 

5 municipality or other political subdivision in which 

6 the facility is located) , for the provision of comprehen- 

7 sive child services programs. ^ 

8 ' " (2) The terms "mort^g;e", ^Wrtgagor", *Wrt- 
• 9 gagee'', "matii,4ly date", aMC'^^State" shall have the 

10 meanings respectively set ^rtli in section 207 of the 

11 National Housing Act. 

^12 (c) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 

la (hereinafter referred to^as the '/Secretary") is authorized to 

, 14 insure any. mortgage (including advances on sUch mortgage 

15 during construction) in accordance with the provisions of 

1€ this section upon such terrns and conditions as he may pr«- 

17 scribe and make commitments for, insuraiice of such.mort- 

18 gage prior to th^ date of Its* execution or disbursement 

19 thereoih v ^ , ' 

20 (d) In order to carry out the purpose of this section^ 

21 the Secrelaiy is authorized to insure any mortgage which 

22 cove;^ a ucw^cliild and family services facility, including 

23 equipment .t« be used in its operation, subject to the following 
.24 conditions. *' • 

• :• 138 .'' ' •• - ■ 
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1 * (1) The mortgage shall be executed by a mortgagor, 

2 approved hy the Secretary' who shall demonstrate^ ability 

3 successfully to. operate one or more child care or child and 

4 family ser\ices programs. The Secretary may in his discre- 

5 tion require any such mort^gor to be regulated or restricted 

6 as to minimum charges and nrethods of financing, rtnd, in ad- 

7 ditiou thereto, if the mortgagor is a coi-porate entity, as to 

8 capital stmcture and rate of jetunr. As an aid to the regula- 
9^ tion or restriction of any mortgagor with respect to any of 

10 the foregoing matters, the Secretary ^niay make, such. cofi-^' 

11 tracts with and acquire for not to exceed §100 such stock or 

12 interest In such mortgagor as he may deem necessary. Any 

13 stock' or interest so purchased, shall b6 paid, for out of the 

14 Ch ilrf^arid Family Services Facility Insurance jFund, and 
1^ shall be redeemed by the mortgagor at par upon the termina- 
16 tion of all obligations of the'Seerctarj' under the insurance. 

, (2) The mortgagor s-liall involve a principal obligation 

18 ^in an amount not io exceed §250,000 and not ta exceed 90 

19 per centum of fhe estimated replacement cost of the property 
' 20 or project, (incluj^ing equipment replacement cost of the 

^ 21 property or project,. including equipment to be used ii* the 
22 operation of the facilitjTJ when the proposed fmp^ovements 
, ^3 are completed and the equipment is installed. 
■ 24 (3) The mortgage shall— ■ 
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'l (A) provide for complete amortization by periodic 

2 * payments within suchj^erms as the Secretary shall pre- 

• 3 scribe, and 

4' (U) bear interest (exclusive of premium charges ' 

5 £or insurance and service charges*, if any) at not to 

6 exceed, such per centum per annum on the principal 

7 obligation outstanding^at any time as the Secretary ftnds 

8 ' necessary to meet the -mortgage market. 

9 (4) The Secretary shall not insure any mortgage under 

10 this section unless he has determined tliat the comprehensive 

11 chifd ser\ ices "facility tu.be covered by the mortgage will be 

12 in compliance with theX'niform Code for Facilitij^ a|)proved 

13 by the Secretat-y-pursuaiit to section 202 of this Act, 

1^:; (5) The Secretary shall not insure any mortgage Under 

15 this section unless he determines t)ie facility is consistent 

16 with and will not hinder the* program of child and family 

17 ^services under title I of tills Act. - , / 

18 " (e) The Secretaiy shall fix and collect pregiium^ charges 

19 for the'insurance of mortgages under .this section whicj^^haill 
.20 be paya))lc annually^ in advance by the mortgagee, either 

21 in cash or irt debentures o( the /Child and Family Services 

22 Facility Insurance Fund (established .by subsection (h).) 
23. issued*at par plus accrued interest. lii Jhe cAse of any mort- 
'Si glige sucji^chargfe shall be not less than an amount equivalent 
25 to on^fourth of 1 per centum per.annum nor more thaVan 

• 1'. •• " l4't)'' 




1 amount equivalent to i per centum per annum of the amount 

2 of the principal obligation of the mortgage outstanding, at 

3 any ond time, without taking into account delinquent pay- 

4 ments or prepayments. In addition to the premium charge 

5 herein provided for, the Secretary is authorized to charge 
. 6 and collect such aniounts as, he may deem reasonable for 

7 the- appraisal of a property or project during construction; 

' * ' . ; , * r-!:-'^' ' , ' , 

8 but ^uch charges for appraisal and inspection shall not aggre- 

/ ' * * * . 

9 gate more than 1 per centum of the^oiiginal principal fee 

10 amQunt;[)f the m^xrtgage". ->/ - 

IL (f ) The Secretary may consent to the release oj[ a part 

12 . or parts t(f the mortgaged prqperty-or project from the lien 

13 of any rnortgage insured uitder this Section upon such terms 

14 and conditions as he may prescribe. ' - 

1? (?) (1) The Secretary shall ha\^e the same functions, 

16 powers, a|id duties (insofar as applicable) with respect to 

17 the insurance of niortgages under tbis section ^s the Secretaiy 

18 of Housing, and Urban- Development has iwlth re^pect;to the 

19 insurance of mortgages under title 11 of the National 
2P Etousing Act. - \. , • * 

' 21 ' (2) The provisions of sfabsection$'(e)./(g) , (h), (i);;,, . 

•22 (j), (k), (l), and (n) of section 207 of the National 

2S Housing Act sh^Il apply to morf^ges insured under this 

24 section; expept that, fpr purposes of their application with 

25 respect ,to suck mortgages^ all references in such .provisions 
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1 to the General Insurance Fund stall be deemed to refer 

2 ta the Child and Famay Services Facility iisurance Fund, 

3 and all references in 5uch provisions to ''Secretary" shall be 

4 decerned to refer to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 

5 Welfare* 

6 . (h) (1) There is hereby created a Child and Family 
4 T Services FaciUty Insurance Fund (hereinafter referired to as 

8 the ^%ni") which shall be used by the Secretary as a 

9 .revolving fund for carrying out all the insurance provisions 

10 of this section. All mortgages insured tmder tlys section shall 

11 be insured under and by the obliga^on of the fund, 

12 (2) The general expenses of the operations of the 

13 - iJepartrnent of Health, Education, and Welfare relating to 

14 mortg^es insured under this section fnay I^e charged to the 

15 ftmd/ ' ' . . 

16 (3) Sloneys in 'the fund not needed fdi* the current 

17 operations of the Departmpnt of Health, Education, and 

18 Welfare with respect to mortgages insurpd. uiider this ^ 

19 section shall be Jeposited with the Treasurer of the United 

20 .States io the credit of the' fund, or; in vested in, bonds or 

21 other obligations of, or in bonds or other obligations guaran- 

22 ieed as to principal and interest by, the United States. 

23 The Secretaiy inay, mth the. approval of the Secretary of ' 
24' the Treasury, pui-chase in the open market debentures issued * 
25 as obli|[atiQns,of the fund. Such-purchases;shall be made alt 
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1 a price which -will provide an investment yield of not less 

2 thaS the yield obtainable from other investments au&orized 

» 

3 by this section. Debentures so purchased shall be canceled 
'4 and not reissued. \ , 

, 5 (^) Premium charges, adjusted premium charges, and 

6 appraisal and other fees received on account of the insur- 

7 ance of any mortgage under this section, the recei^^s derived 

8 from property covered by such mortgages and from, any 

9 claims, debts, contracts, property, and .security/assigned to 
10 the Secretary in connection therewith, and all earnings op , 
iX the assets of the fund, shall be credited to the fund. The 

12 principal of, and 'interest paid and. to be paid on, debentures 

13 which ar6 th(^ obli^tion^f the fund, <iash insurance pay' - 

14 ments and adjustments, and expenses incurred in the han- 

15 dling, management, renovation, and disp6sal of proper- 

16 tips acquired, in, connection with mortgages insured under 
..It: thfs section, shall be charged to the fund. 

18 tS) There are authorized to be appropriated to provide 
. 19 initial capital for the iund, ahd to assufe the soundness of 
^ 20 the fund thereafter, such sums as may be nijg^ssary. * 

J21 ^ RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATIONS . ^ 

22 SEq.*302. (a) The Secretary is authorized to cany out 

P ,23 a prograift of r^Bsearch and demonstration projects, which 

. , 24 shall include biit riojt be limited to— ' . ^ ^ 

^25 (1)^ research to<lcvelop techniqui^s to measure and 

o.- " ■ US ■ 
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evaluate child and family services, and to develop stand- 
ards to evaluate professional and paraprofessional chitd 
,*and family ser\'ice personnel; ' * 

♦ (2) research to* test preschool programs ^phaslz- 
ing reading and reading*readiness; ' '* 

(3) preventive medicine» and techijiques and tech- 
nology, including multiphasfc. screening and testing, 'to 
improve the early diagnosis and treatment of dileasa^ 
and Jeamfng disabilities of pre-school' children; . 

(4^ research to test ahemative methods of provid-^ 
ing child a'nd family service f * ^ ' ' ^ 

(6) evi^luation of research^'/indings anii the develop- 
ment t)f thesei findings andV^the effective application 
thereof; • - . ' ' , - - / 

^ (6) dissemination and appljcation of , research, and 
development efforts and demonstration projects to child 
and family jj^rvice ^d related programs and early chUd- 

hood , education-, using regional demonstration centers 

. '* 

andadvfsory serviced where feasible; ; , 

* u ; . ' • 

(7) production of informational systems and other 
resources necessary to support the activities authorized 
by this Act; * . 

, (8) developing methods* of dWrmining the needs 
of iiylividual children in particular areSTsuih as^educfi^- , 
tion, nutrition, and medical serviQcs^ so as to*pennit the . 
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1 modification of programs to fit the needs of individual 

2 childrea;and • . • - 
* 3 • (9) a 5tudy of the need on a nationwide basis for ' 

4 child and family ser^•iccs programs and of the resources, 

5 including personnel, which are available to meet this 

6 need. - - • ' 

7 (b) In order to carry out the program provided for 
• 8 in this section, the Seqretary is authorized to make grants 

9. to or enter into contracts or other arrangements with pub- 
•10 .lie -or private agencies (including t)ther, Government iigen- 

11 cies) , organizations, institutions, and individuals. 

12 (c) (1) The Secretary shair coordinate, through, the 
1^ Office of Child and Family Servicct^ established uoder section 

14 101 (a) , all child and famjly services research^ training, and 

15 development efforts conducted withih the Department of 

16 Health/Educrftion, and^Welfare and,, tojhe Extent feasible, ^ 
4 " i7 i}y other agencies, organizations, §iid individuals. * 

^ 'V ' . . * 

, 18 ^ (2) Funds available^ to any. Federal department , or 

. ^ ^* \ '".-'v'-' 

' 19 agorjcy for. the purposes of this title shall be available for 

I 20 transfer, with Ih^'approyhl-of ttie head !of the department 

21 or agency involved/ in whole or in f)Srt*, to) the Secretary for ' » 

22\ such us? li>s is .consistent' xvi^h .the purposes' fof which such 

' . 23 _ funds were provided, and the'ftfnds so t.ransferred/shall be * 

' 24 expandable by the Secretary- through the Office of Child and" 

■ ■. ■ ■ ' 14:5 ' 
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1 ^Family Sen'ice§ established under section 10 J (a)^ for the 

2 purposes for which th^ transfer was made. / 

3 (d) The Seeretaiy^ shall conduct speci^il demonstration, 

4 and model pro^anfis, which demonstration, and model pro- 

5 grams shall be subject to the fullest extent practicable to each 

6 of the requirements with respect Xo project applications . 
, 1 under section 107. • ^ 

. - (e) The Secretary shall' report to Congress not later _ 
9 ' than September ty 1975, summgirizing his ifttivities and 
10 accomplishments under this section during thp preceding 
11* fiscal yea^ and ^the ^grants, contracts, or other arrangements^ ^ 
^ 12 entered Jnto and jmakipg sudi refjpmmendation^ (including 

13 recommendations for legislation) a§ he; may deem 

14 -appropriate. ' ^ , 

15 TIT£eIV— TRAlKINGOFPEESONJfELFGK-eHILP^ 
• 16 AND FAJflLY SERyiOBS ■ ^ ' : 

^ . . ^ ^' 1 • • 

1'^ * TBAINING • ^ . ^ 

D ^ ' ^ ^' c>- 

' 18 * Sec. 40J^Congress>ecognize^^ thatr one of fhe majoi: bar-^ 

19 riers» hindering fhe development of quality child services 

20 at the present time is the lack of sufficiently trained and pre- 
^1 pared professional and paraprofessjonal staff; ^iiid the con-r 

22 tinned eotry of mothers of * young children into fuU-tinie 

23 employment outside the^ home,* will, in the future, place an 

24 intolerable strain ,on the Already iimited nuiji^bers pf- perT. 

• . ' ' ' i ■ < ■ 
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1 sonnel qualified for work in wirly childhood programs; that 

2 ^the development of quality programs depends, therefore, on 

3 tKe availability of trained personnel in far greater numbers 

4 than present training programs can respond to? and finally, 

5 ^ that^ parents can be helped effectively, to use child service 
, 6 , methods with their own children that will lessen or prevent 

7 the need^for compensatory education programs for older 

8 children. , [ . ' 

i - 

; 9 Sec. 402. It is the purpose of. this title to respond to the 
10' demonstrated need for child services personnel jn th*e 1970!s; 

11 by stimulating the " development of -sufficient training and 

12 educational programs in every State and region of Xhe United^ 

13 States to assure an adequate supply of personnel to meet 

14 staffing requirements, ^ 

15 Sec. 403. The Secretary of HealtW, Education, and Wei- . 
1^ fare is authorized to^m^e grants to or ejiter into contracts 

with institutions .of higher education, 3tate and local agen- 
IS des, State and local educational agencies, private organiza- 
19'/tions ani agencies engaged in teacher training, teacher 
, ^ }^ training institutions, 'national child care organizations, and 

21 producej^ tof television programing, for the purpose of estab- 

22 " li^hing, developing, or upgrading early childhood' personnel ; 
28 training programs which shall include, but shall not be 

' 24 limited fo^ the development of .programs to — 
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(A) - provide postgraduate level training for teach- 
ers of professional and paraprofessio^al early childhood 
personnel and for teachers of teachers of such personnel; 

(B) attract and recniit personnel, both male and 
female, including students' and older Americans, to train- 
ing for' arul' subsequent employment in child care 
programs; ' - , , 

(C) retrain personnel prepared for anfd/oV experi- 
enced in education at levels other than early ckildhood 
so as to enable them to function effectively i\ early 

childhood programs ; 

. ' ^' ' # 

(D) provide preservice and inservice training of 
professional and paraprofessional personnel for 'teaching, 
management and' supervisory, and administrative posts 
In early childhood programs,, including the training and 
certification of Child Development Associates ; ' 

help parents and high school students under- 
stand and practice sound child care techniques; 

(F) develop educational television progranjs and 
other , materials for training ea^rly childhood personnel, 
parejnts, and high school students ;' * . \ ' ^ 

♦ (G) develop and refine' certification criteria and 
techniques for professional and paraprofessional early 
childhood personnel. 
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1 APPKQPRXATIONS 

2,^ ^EC. 404. There is hereby authorized to hi appropri- 

3 ated to carry out this title $40,000,000 for the fiscal y^r 

4 mding June 30, 1975, 860,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
' 5 Jyne 30, 1976, and. $75,000,000 for the fiscaf year ending 

6 June 30, 1977. • . ' * ' 

^ "^l^^J^ ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS • 

8 ^ Sec. 405.^ Section 501 of the fiigher Education Act of 

9 , 1965 is a«^ded by adding at the end thereof the following 

10 sentence: ''There is additionally authorized to be approprf- 

11 ated- the sum of $20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 

12 June 30, 1975, and for each fiscal year thereafter for pro- 

13 grams and projects under this part to train or retrain profes- 

14 sional personnel for comprehensive child services programs, 

15 and the sum of $20,^00,000 for the fiscal year eliding June. 

16 30> 1975, and for each fiscal Vear thereafter, for programs, 

17 and projects imder this part 'to traia or retrain noHprofes- 

18 sional personnel for such programs/^ ' • » 

19 Sec. 406. Section •205(b) (»3) of the Nutional Defense 

20 Education Act is amended as follows, by adding after the 

21 word "nonprofit^* each 'time it occurs the phrase "compre- 

22 hensive cMd services program,** by striking out "and (0)'* 

23 and inserting in lieu thereof the following: "(C) such rate 

24 shall be 15 per centum for each complete academic year or 
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*j its:equiyalent (as so determined by regulations). ^service as 

2 a £ull»-time tiacher in public or pnA^ ten onprofitl^mprehen- 
^. 3* sivB child seMces programs or jn f^^such programs oper- 

4 atiiig under ^authority of title I of the Child and Family* 

' 5 ^Services Act, arid JD) 

6' Sec. 407. The Secretary^ of Health; Educatijm, and* 

7 Welfare, is ftuthorized to award grants to individuals em- 

8 ployed in comprehensive child services programs ^operating 

9 linder the authority.of title J of ^his Act and io such programs 

10 for the purposes of meeting^ the costs of origoin^iriservice 

11 trainipg'for prof^ional and noJiprofessional personnel, in- 

12 duding Volunteers, to, be conducted by an agency carrying 

13 on & child and family services program by a^mmunity or 

14 higher education institution, or by a combination thereof, 

15 Sec. 408. There is authorised to be appropriate for" 
.16 flie purposes of section io3 the^sUm of .S5,o6o,000 for the ' 
17 fiscal year 1975 an5 for each Succeeding fisd^l year. , 
18' • ' TITLE V-GEXEKAL PROVISIONS . ^ 

19 * ' . DEPIX^tl^IOKS 

Sec. 501 . As used in this Act,» thfe term— ' ^ ' ^ 

^ . ^21 * , .{\)^ ''Secretary'' means the Secretary of *Health, 
22 liducatioi), ancl^elfare'; . ' ' ' ' 

23' ^ ' ^ (2) "StaW' mean|Jhe sevefai States' and the ;I)i^ 
^ 2| tricf of poln^nbia, ^Puerto Kico, Guam, American Samoa, 
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^he Virgin Islands, mi the Tnist Territory of the Pa- 
cififc Islands; 

(3) ''child and family service programs" means 
programs on a full-day. or part-day basis which provide 
or arrange for the provision of the educational, nutri- 
tional, health, M|d other services' needed to provide the 
oJporturiitY foAiildren to attain their full potential, 
includipg^ervices to other family members; 

(4) , ^'children" means individuals who have not 
attaineTk the age of fifteen ; 

(5) ^'economically disadvantaged children" me^ns 
any children of a family having an annual income below 

. the lower living standard budget (adjusted for regional 
and metropolitan, urban, and - rural differences, and 
"family siz;e) ; as determined annually, by the' Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at the Department of Jjabor; 

(6) "handicapped children" includes mentally re- 
tarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually 
hapdicapped, seriously' emotionally disturbed, crippled, 
or other h^^Ith impaired children who by reason thereof 
require spedal education and related services'; 

(7) "prograrn" includes aay- program, service, or 
activity, which is conducted full- ttr part-time in the 
homo, in schools, of ii^ child care facilities-; \ - 
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J. (8) "parent" means any person "who has primary 

2 day-to-day responsibility for any,chil3; 

3 (9) "siugle parent" means »any person who has 

4 sole day-to-day rfisponsibility for any child^ ' 

5 ^ i^^) "working mother" means any mother who 
5 . needs child or family service in-order to undertake or 

7 iJontinue full- or part-time employment, training, or edu- 

8 cation outside theliom^; . , > 

9 (11) "minority group" inchiiaes, but is not. limited 

10 to, persons who ar^ Negro, American Indian, Spanish- 

11 . siimamed American, Portuguese, or Oriental^ and, as de- 
12,4^, termined by the Secretary, children who are from en- 
13 vironments ;n which a dominant language is other than 
.14 English and who, as a result of language barriers, may 

15 need special assistance; and, for the purpose of this para- 

16 graph, "Spanish-sumamed Americans" uicludes, but is 

17 not limited to, persons of Mexican, Puefto IRican, ^uban, 

18 or Spanish origin 6r ancestjy; ^ ' ^ * 

19 (12) "bilingual" includes^ but is not limited to per- 

20 ^. 6ons who are ^5panish-sumamed Americans, American 

21 . Indian, Oriental, Poiluguese, oi* others who have leanied 

22 during childhood to speak the language of tlje" minority 

23 group ^f which dicyyarc mi^nl)ers apd who, as a result 
24, of language barrien^Pmay need special assistance ; 
25 I' ^^^^^ ^^^^^ emicational agency V means any suph 
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1 agency" as' defined in section 801 (f) of the Elemcntan' 

,and^ccondari^ Education Aot of 1965; 
•3 (14)' "unit of generariocal government'' means any 

4 political subdivision of a Slate having general goveni- 

5 mental powers. * 

6 . NVTRITIOX SERVICES 

7 -Sec. 502, Tn aecordflncc with tjie purposes of this^titW, 

8 ^ the Secretan' of Jlealth, Education, and Welfare .shall e.4 

9 tabljsh procedures to assure that adeijuate uutritioii^.ser\icejl 

10 will he provided in child a'nd family services programs under 

11 tliis Act. Such serv:ices shall malie use of the special food, 

12 service program for children, as defiued imder section 13 of 
13* the National School Ltmcli Act of 1946 and the Child Xn- 

14 trition Act of 1966^ to tlie fullest extent appropriate and 

15 consistent >vith tlie'provisions of such Act.s. 

16 / • SI'ECIAJi PROVISIONS 

17 Sec 503. The Secretan' ^hall not provide financial^ 

18 assistance for any program under this Act imless the grant, 

19 * contract, or agreement with respect to such program spc- 

20 Xlfically 'provides that no person with respousibififies in 

21 the operatitm of such program will discriminate with respect 

22 fo any program^ program participant, or anv applicant *for 

. \ . • * \ ' , " ^ * ' , 

23 participation in sue.h progi*am because of race, creed, color, 

^* ' * • . - ' ' 

24 national origin, sex, poHtvcal affiliation or beliefs. 

25 {]>) K^o 'person in the United States shall oh %e ground 
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1 * oi sex be excluded from participation in, be denied the bene- 

2 Rt^ of; be subjected to discrimination under, or be denied 

3 employment in conncfction with, any program or activity 

4 receiving assistafice under this ^Vt. The Secretary sjiall en- 
.3 . force the provisions of the preceding sentence in accordance 

6 with section 602 of the' Civil Rights Act of 1964. Section ^ 

7 603 of such Act shall apgly with respect, to. any action 

8 taken by the Secretary to enforce such sentence. This sec- 

9 tion shall not be constnied as affecthig any other legal 
'iO remedy that a person^may have if tha^t person is excluded 

11 . from participation in, denjed the benefits of, subjected to 

12 ^dbcrimination un^er, or denied* employment in connection 

13 with,' Any program or activity receiving assistance under 

14 this Act.- ' * ' . " 

15 fcj The^Stoetaiy may make such ^ran^ts, contracts, ^r 

16 iigreements, establish siuh\procedures, policies, rules,' and 
regulations and make suth payments in installments and in 

18 advahct or by way of reimbursement, or otherwise allocate 

' — ^ • ' • 

19 or expend^ninds made /ivai'Jal^fe under this-Act, af> he 'may \' 

20 dcehi necessan- to carrv out the provisions of tins* Act, ia- 

* - . V ' 

21 chidinjg necessary adjustments ui paynyents on account ^f 

22 overpayments jjr underi)ayinents. Subject \to the proTOiohs' 

23 of section 504, the Secretary rtiay also withhold funds otl^r- 

24 wise payable undei- this Acj in order "to recover anv amounts 
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expended in the current or !imraediately prior fiscal year in 
^2 violatfon of any provision ^of this Act on anj/term qj- con- 
, 3 * dition of assistance under this Act. 

4 ' (d) The Secretary shall no! provide financial assistance' 

5 for any program, service, or activity under this Act unless 

6 he determines that persons 'employed hereunder, other 

7 than persons who serve without compensation, shall be paid 

8 y^ages which shall not be lower than whichever is the " 

9 highest of—. . j 

1^ , j(l) the nimimum wage which ^fould be applicable 
11 to the employee under the Fair iJbor Standards Act 
'l2 , of 1938 (29 tJ.S.C. 206), if secHon^ (a) _(l) of such 
13 \^ .Act applie(J to .the participant and if he were not exempt * 
under section 13 thereof; 

> (2). the State or local minimum wage for the most 
neariy comparable covered employment; or, / 

* l'^ . (3) the prevaijmgrates of pay for persons employed 
IS 5n siniilar occupations by the same employer, 

19 ||e) The Secretary shall not provide financial assistance 

20 ^ for Any program un^er ,fhis Act unless Jie determines thaf 

* '21 no finds will \)e used for and no^pcrson will be employed 

22 . under the program, '^n the construction,' operaticTii/ or main- 

23 tenanlpd of so much of any facility as i§ for i&e for.^ci^arian, 
24 . instrukion or as a place for religious worship/ 
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: I SPECIAL PROIIIBlTIOyS AXD PROTECTIOXJj 

2, Sec. owi (a) Nothing, in. this Act shall T?c bonstnie4 

3 or applied ^nch a manner as to infringe upon or usiirp 

4 the moral iiud legal rights and responsibilitiej^ of parents or 

5 gnardiif^ ^vith respect to the moral, nientab emotional, 
Q physical, or other developuient of their children. Nor sliall 

7 *.anv seclion of tins Act be con<;tnied or applied iU such a 

8 manner aN to pehnit any invasion of priviicy othenvise pro- 

9 tected by hu^or to ab'ndge any legal remedies for any 

10 such invasion which are otherwise provided by la'w. 

11 K (h). TJie Secretary is. directed to establish appropriate 

12 p^ ednres tu insnre thai no cliild^hall be the subject of any 

13 res^eiirch or experinientatitm nndcr thi> Act nnle^s'the -parent 
- 14 or gnardian of such child informed, of such research or 

15 experimentation and is given an opportunity as* a right to 

16 except such child, therefrom. ^ , * 
Xl^ (c) A child participating \i\ a. program asMsted- under 

18 .this Act shrill not, undergo *me4ical or psychological exami- 

19 , nation, experimentatioji or research, imnumization (except. 

20 I to the extent necessary to protect the public from epidemics 

21 j of contngiou.s diseases or in the caJie^ of medical emergencies., 
22. where parental consent camiot be readih*^ obtained) / or 

, 23 treatment without the written permissioja qf ,his parent or. 

24 gnardian ba>ed upon full understanding of the prx)cedHfes aftd 

25 possible conseqnences: ' . •• . 
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• 1 . PTJBiaC IN FOR^fATIOX - " ' " • 

• 2 ' Sec, 505. Applications for desFgiia^rion as prime spon- 

3 -sprs, comprehensive child developinent, plans, proj^t'appli- 

, 4 cations,, ond all written material pertaining thereto sliall be 

5 made readily available without charge to the public by the^ 

6 prime sponsor, the applicant, and the Sett•etar}^ 

7 COORDiyATION- WITIC" EXISTING AUTHORITY 

8 Sec^ 506. (a) After consultation with the head of any 

9 agency of fte Fedeml Government immediately responsible 
10 for providing Federal assistance for child and family services, 

^ 11 and related programs, including tide I of the Elementary and 

12 Secondary Education Act of 196p^ section 222 (a^) (2) of 

13 the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, title vfl x)f . the 

14 Housing and rrbau'5bevelopment Act of 1966, title I of the 

15 Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 

16 1966 and titles IV and VI of the Social Security Act, (he 

17 Secretary of HeaHh, Educrftion, and Welfare shall establish 

18 regulations to assure the coordination of iill .such programs 

19 with the pfrograms assijited urtder this Act. - 

20 (b) The day care services furnished as*a part j)f the^ 

21 child CAre services furnished under a State plan approved ^ 

22 under part A of title IV of the Social Security Act, av,h a ^ 

23 part of, the child w/ilfare services furnished imder a"" State 
^ plan developed as provided in part B of such titl^, shall be, 
25 day care' services, made available ynder title I of this Act, 
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1 ^and such servicesldialKbc deemed to mee/the /cnuirements 

2 ^ of section 4S2.(a) (J) (C) of ^lie Social/ Securih' .^ct. Thfe 
, 2L »SecretarY sliair prescribe such regulations and make such 
. 4 arrangements as may. be ne'cessarj^ or apprftpriajfe to insure 

5 that suitable?i>cb51(fnnd family "iervjces programs under rhis 

6 Active available for children receiving aid \>t servicers Under 
.7 "St^te plaps appf9y(?d under part A of title. IV of the Social 

8 Security AcLand State plans de^'ftloped as provided in part 

9 (5f suqIl title to the extent that such p^rograms are req.uir$d 
. 10 for. tl^e administration* of such'plans and the .achievement of 

V. . . ' - ' ^ 

11 their objectives, ^and' that there is ^effective, coordination be* 
r ^ ^ . c ^ • c " . 

12 ^ twecn the comprehensiye , child services programs^ ut\der this 

13 Act arid^the programs of aid and services under Siich title 
■ 14 IV. . ■ . . - 

/ ' ''(c) (Ijt Section 2o'^(j)'(l.)J ot the Pideral^ Property^ 
16 /and 'Administratis SeVvices^Act of 1949 i^amended%y 
.17 striking Wt "or civil defense" and inserting in lieu thereof 

^ . . . > ' ' 

, 18 . "civiHefense, or the opgn^Con of child care facilities". 

19 (2 ) Sectio^-203 '{ j) (3 ) of sudi Act is amended— 

20 , (A) by striking out^ in the first sentence, "or public 
2l/ health^' and inserting in lieu thereof "public health, or 

; 22 /- ; the operation of child care facilities**; 
;2'3 „ . (5) by ijiser^ing- after "handicapped, * in clause' 
24 (A) and clmisc (B) of th^ first sentence the foUowing: 

''25^ ^"chiK care facilities V and , 
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iO) T)y inserting after "public heaUh puip6jf«*''^mid" 
the second sentence, the following: or i^ih^ jopera- 
tioh of child care facilities/' . 

5 Sec. 507. In carrying out the pui'pose§ and provisions 

6 _Di this *Act, the Secjtetaiy is, authorized to accept and use^. 

7 fundr-appropriated io.cnn^^ out other provisions of Federal 

8 law if su(3^ funds are used for the purposes for which" they 
' 9 are specifically authorized and appropriated. 
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are pleased today to~ have with us four ^wit- 
nesses. Our first witness is a widely regarded authority in this entire 
field, Dr. Sheldon H. White, Professor of Psychology at Harvard 
» UJliversity. ^ • 

. Dn TfVmte, we are very pleased indeed to ha^ve you .with us, sir^ . 

I* - ' - . ' . 

. * STATEMEirr OP DK. SHUtDON H. WHITE, A;B., M.A., PH. D., PEOPES- 
SOE OP PSYCfeOIOGY, haevAed IJIIIViatS^Et 

Dr. Whtte. Thank you. • / - j • . - 

^ My testimony is based upon the report. Federal Programs f6r Toung 
Children: Revietv and Kecommendations, prepared under my direc- 
tion. The report was done for the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation in HEW and submitted on September .15, 
1972. Its purpose was to consider carefully the needs of disadvantaged 
.children, to study the effectiveness of Federal programs. directed at 
those needs,aiid to make recommendations aboijit the future directions 
of Federal efforts. \- ,\ - 

The first volume of the report attempts to define the conditions or 
circumstances of disadvantages in childhood. It attempts.td identify 
those severe populations of American children who are now. disadvan- 
taged. It reviews child development data pertinent to the sensitive 
question? about early intervention. Finally, it reviews the tests aijd 
indices now used to evaluatojntervention programs. r ^ . 

The second volume of the report examines the eVkluation studios 
of major^ areas of Federal intervention on behalf of children — ^pro- 

frams in early education, preschool, day care, family intervention, and 
ealth care. ' 

The third volume of the report offers recommendations for Federal 
efforts. ]^y' testimony here today will be based, oii those' recomjnen- 
^ dations, and on the thinking that led to, those .recommendations. 
Some people have read the report as a massive documentation of 
th^ argument that "nothing works" in programs for children, tj6oir 
ing at the uncertain patterns of evidence arguing for programs for 
children, they argue that ^ch programs must be meanirygless, not 
worth 'the money and the effort, a fundamentally crtiel s^^t of sppa 
and illusions held out to disadvantaged childi;en,5ind their families!.' 

Having spent iso much time and effort in the preparatjon of report 
which offers so much apparent negativity, I fcfel I have 3pme responsi- 
^ • .bihty to offer what I believe to be the mo«t reasonable possible inter- 
.pretatioiv "of the findings. ^ - • / ' - ^ 
\ * My judgment is that childhood disadvantage^, does exiit in this 
*' country, It is real. It comes in various forms. It' is nec^issary tp. set 
fbrfh gavernmentally spoftsored programs to deal with jf, Sorae of 
the programs that have so far been set forward on beliali of iho^e ' 
children haye some promise and are probably Mping flxe children, 
, • and their families. New programs and new govemmentaf actions are 
;,iieed6d. / ' \ ^'"^ . *; '' ; 'V 

The report frbfp which son\e poople haVe taken simple^conalu3ion^ 
* 'is Ipng, wirdensomely lor^: I fejsl apologetic about that. We 'were 
; . asked^-to go through th6 evidence and we simply had lo wa,d(^, tlirough 
^ It. Knf, as long as the report is; the issues arid ejj^ence. contained in 
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- f^Sv^tTf i>e uiiderstood as a whole, those* who aiSede- 
Sf^W^o ' list of negative evaluatidns of programs offered 

hvTriTn. fir - r'/ T ^ '° ^1°^^' therasclvel^to be depressed 

by the lengthy list of problems m doing .etraluations Offered in vol- 

«Mli?^f^^°»'^''^ f^^^^, o"'' seeming inability to correct the 
.iter 1,°"' °^ '""s*^ spend some tifie con- 

S^uS^^d^radt'^^^^^^^^^ "'^^^^ *° '''^''''■^ ^-^^ 

There is no certain, simple, easy way to read data and have the data 
S,?^ J » "ses,data to try to x^onstruct a picture, a 

picture of what the problems re?lly are and of what th^ po^ibilit es 
of answers might be. This is the true way in which science works and 
If science, proceeding in areas of relative precision and certainty, must 
rely on estimation tind intuition, so much the more must we do so 
with data bearing upon social problems. We tried, in doing the report 
to form a picture We tried to knd out what the questions of childUd 
aisadyantage reaiUy are. - • 

' At times we gave great weight to rather small segments of data 
that seemed informative. At times we tended to discount larfrish 
masses -of data that seemed misleading; for instance, the bulk of the 
• negative evaluations, 

J ™g^t state flatly that I no longer believe in the possibilitv of 
objectivft evaluations of most otthelcinds of Government programs 
. discusge<l m the report. One can use data to establish findings about 
such programs, sometimes very useful and helpful findings about their 
® -J ^P^^^^ persuaded that we usually know how to 

provide data by which summary judgments of good or bad, worth- 
while or wortliless, can be arrived at. ' 

_ Tn the remainder of; my t^timony, I will be concerned to discuss' 
the picture arrived at m the course of doing th'e report. The picture 
IS a construction f r»n^ the facts, an estimation. I cannot guarantee that . 
othere would make the same construction from the facts; although I- 
.can state that others with whom I have discuss^ the report seem to' 
see similar Pictures.. I will not discuss the specific recommendations: - 
they are embodied m the report. What 'seems most germane foVdis' 
cussion today is the general shape of the problems, the questions of 
■ wi? 1 children's needs arise iii ou? society today. , • 

' • AVhether or not the public should participate in" child real^ng is 
not an issue today. That issu? was settled long ago when Common 
bchoohng was created^ wher^ the child care profession&r-teaching, 
social work, pediatncs, et cetera— were established and' given legal 
scope, and when State and Federal agencies assumed re^ponsibilifies 
for the care and protection 'of children. > ^ . - - 

'u ^" sonety, chilfl tare is acc'omplished via a complex^t of social ' 
bargains by which the worFof the child's family is fitted together with 
oducationa] health, and soci'al service institutions. Parents rear chil- 
dren until they are 6. Then a large segment of the, child's Ji¥e is given 
to the schools. The. parents base their activitifes on expectations Sbout. 
w-hat schools will do. The schools operate on the basis of expectations 
about what parent.? have done and will do..' , ■ , 

There is^a division of labor bi?tween- families and schools. Similarly, 
there are divisions of labor between families and health seUVices and • 
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between. families and other public agencies involved in the welfare 
of the child. If there i& not a family, or jf the family has difficulty, 
public agencies may teiriporarily or permanently assume responsibility 
for the child: • * * * * *± 

' Ifc would b(i nice if thin^p could be simpler. It would be nice if we 
could return (o a day in which families could assume an almost exclu- 
sive responsibility for tTie care, protection, education, and social up- 
brip^^ing of their children. .Or, alternatively, it would be nice if we 
could giit th(^ whole business of child rearing on an institutional basis, 
bureaucratize it, professionalize it, monetize* it, and then streamline 
the whole process by modern management techniques. 

Alas, we can do neither.^Children, those whom we bring forward to 
the future, are our most profound victims of "future shock.!' They will 
have som'^thing like a family. *They will, have people who care for 
them in ajr«pecial way, whom they can care for, who can form the 
center of tjieir adjustment to society. And yet, those children and their 
families havu come to depend upon professionals and public agencies 
to provide resources and skills that families by themselves can no 
longer provide. Hence,' we live wnth bargains through which many 
hands snare in bringing the child forward to adulthood. 

Most of the need^ of children today arise out of the traditional bar- 
gains or must be quickly related to them. There are no real novelties. 
A child needs nutrition, care, protection, medical attention, education, 
,moral and religious upbringing, etceteta. . . 

All those needs have been known for some time. They have been 
recognized in a long series of public actions on behalf of children. All 
the problems of children — abuse,, neglect, poor health, family weak- 
ness, et cetera— are '^on the books," addressed in existing legislation or 
agency missions, most of them several times pver. Yet,.eyen with our 
present supply of facilities and agencies and professionals, we find cur- 
reiii arguments that'childhood disadvantage exists. Why? 

Many of our bargains are buijt upon old and too-sim|)le conceptions 
of professional ser\i<jes. Once schooling could be seen as optional com- 
petition for a favored plac6 in society. 

Now it is vital for sodal^ survival. Ohce, optimal healfli care could 
be realized by pi-ovidin^^ for a nearby general practitioner. Kow, o|)ti-,. 
maj.healtlx care can only be achleyed through access to complex lacili- ^ 
ties for the de]iy4>ry of health, care. 2^ew and different demands have 
bf eft plarced on families and professionals. * - * . 

Many of our ol J bargains were limited in 'the parties ijnl^lvefJ. Once, . 
one could arran^^e for education^ a trarfsactioiKbetwoen schools and * 
a kind of standard mainstreajn family^ assuming or hoping that the ' 
melting pot would shortly maRo^all families mainstream families. Now 
we know^^hat the melting pot haS^not fully' melted. We must live with 
a pluralistic society. Schooling and school -related services , must rest 
on not one but a set of bargains. * , - ' ' • 

Social change has brpught new needs for n(»gotiation. Industrial;iza- 
tion and urbanization have 'increasingly brought families, intb situa- 
tions where they need help in tho car,e fon their childi:en. Women have 
gone to worlj. ^There are needs lor chil4 care and protectfon not pro- 
Vided for in the older grrangements. ; . - 

Fmally, we. need new bargains simply because we have made so many 
old bargains* We have piled program iipon program, agency upon 



agency, professional upon professional, so that everywhere there arises 
the cry for simplification, for coordination, for comprehensiveness. As 
our public activities have grown larger and more complex, so have 
they grown more remote and more awkward, less -susceptible to the 
control and understanding of the people they serve. Both parties have 
tried to address this— the Democrats with things like Community Ac- 
tion programs and parent advisofy councils, the Republicans with 
things fike tlie New Federalism and revenue sharing. But local flexi- 
bility, local sensitivity is still not fully there. 

pur basic problem is change. Call the trend of the times economic 
mo^-ements, progress, creeping socialism, enlightenment!, social evolu- 
tion, or, whatever. We need to address changes in the relations of fam- 
ilies to society. , ^ \ 

We face children's problems that are, in a sense,' unchanging. There 
are problems of hajidicap, of prejudice, of abuse and neglect, of poor 
education, of poor tolth and poor health care. One has trouble count- 
ing them, fixing their absolute number, but there is little doubt that 
they are thei-e. There ar4 some problems that we have never known how 
to hx, but there are others that are expressive of the present poor fit 
between our purposes andjour agencies. ^ <^ V 

W^-work on the basis of public purposes that seem largely un- 
changed. Our society has for a long time accepted certain thematic is- 
sues ife fit and proper for public action, for legislation and for the 
expenditure of public money. We handled those issues in one way in the 
19th Century, m another at the turn of this century. Now we must find 
new ways in the latter, half of the 20th Century. 

The leadership in renegotiation, in the establishment of a new set of 
Bargains^ must come from the Federal level. Only at the Federal level 
can one address what Ure now national norms and standards for institu- 
tions, for professional certification, for tests, for expectations about 
children and their f aihilies. Only at the Federal level can one pose is- 
sues to the Nation. Only through the FedexUl'ley^ can one transmit 
new programs aild rfe w bargains for widespread adoption. 

No one piece of lerislatio^i can do all that has to be done. We will 
need legislation, enlightened agency management, research, and devel- 
opment efforts. What will we be trying to bring abou^ i / ~ 

We willbe'tryirig-to support families in their efforb to care for' 
children. We will be trying to minifgize thgse pressures and strains 
that bring about abandonment, abuse, and neglect.^ 

Wo win be trying t^ create new patterns in housiilg, urbjin (iesJgn, 
services, and recrej^tion that will be more amenable to families, and 
their care of children. We arb, $ome of us, quite alarmed today about 
problems in physical ecology. I believe w may have some contempo- 
rary problem^ worth considering in social ecology. 

"We will be trang to create more flexible couplings between families 
and allied health, educational, and social services. W^ will be trying to 
dtvorsify the bargains ^tween families and services, so that more peo- 
ple mil be ]b5fc,into the hatgains. . ^ • . , ' 

We will be trying to redtice the individual and institutional' preju- 
dice that blights the lives of so many minority cl)ildren. . » 

We \^;ili be* trying to cre.ate a pluralism in education, a social plural- 
ism jin^l an intellectual pluralism. ^We .will be tryiife to make scjibojs 
more receptil'e t(VchilJrcn with diverse mores aA^anguages. We \vill 
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be trying to make schools receptive to diverse patterns a£ human abil- 
py, more responsive .to thp ^diverse needs of oqr society for talent and 
training. , , . . 

We will boj trying to help parents £o understand and work with the 
schools, to help schools unde^tand and work with the parents, 

We will be trying to change the stereotyped definitions of human 
merit, achievement, .and ^tus which, long ago, social Darwinism de- 
posited into our thinking and oirr system. N'o longer the sacred trinity 
of TQ, school achievement, and SES. Our tests and .our thinking will 
have to respect tlie fact that there is more than one kind of humdn abil- 
ity, more than one kind of learning^ore than one kindof way to make 
,a contribution and to have status in society, ' ' 

We will be reconsidering tjie diverse new child care professions 
that have come into existence in the movements of this century. In 
some areas, we will be tryjng to strengthen the hand of the profes- 
sionals in the social bar^rains in which they now pky a part, trying to 
create conditions in which it becomes more possible for'ihem to ex- 
ercise their function. In others, we will be following the contemporary, 
impulse to deprofessionali^e, deinstitutionalize services.tcLchildren. ^ ^ 
We will be trying to find .new ways to identify earlyTiandicaps in 
childhood and, as we fin* them, trying* to diagngse and treat as early 
, as we can, ' * 



We will be trying to create agencies at thB local level that can be 
flexible and responsive in th^ir offering* ta the, needs of children and 
their fami]ies, capable of recogniz^Tig diverse problems and- capable 
responding in diverse ways. W^ will fee trymg to simplify and make 
more efFertive the superordinate governmental' structures at State and 
Federal levels. ^ ' 

A lonff list. It co^ld be longer, I am afraj^. The essence of the issue 
IS to address fi situation, in which unchanging public purposes and 
basie needs of children are addressed in social arrangements that rnust 
evolve and change with the times.' I believe We should try to make 
•those change^ and I have some faith that if We do so we can make the 
•arrangements better,. ' " - . ' ' 

Mr* BiLVDE>r.\s. Thank you very^uch. Dr. White, for a very thought- 
furstatement. And I would' at* tfis point ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the record, following your testimony, related background 
materials, and articles; ' ' -r ' / 

[The information referred to appears in the appendix on p, 807.] 
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Social Implications op the Ds^ixmo'Ti or Intelligence* - 

Sheldon H. White' 

me^te Phfn'iSn^ "^^^ § time when American social arrange- 

ments were Ranging, particularly arrangements for the upbrinjdnc of chlldrPn 

h^miAol^^^^ Amerfca^KoS^^^^^^^^ 
oeing laia down. We will not fully understand the forms and the crowth nafctems 

'^■^ «^ dyaTrtife"S 

nnp nif' ,L^Pt'°^ """J^^ arrangements «f the first decade of this century 

»nf ""^ Barbar^chman's book, The Proud Tatcer. That time wardiffe^ 

an imnasinn ^f thi ?L ^f''<'»* the Buty Years, to cet 

timi Sr was %tlTin\LZZ.^iJ'\'' Bstablishment'it tha " 

int^an "u1,ilSe^ ^ '^Tj^'IS^'^r^ 

^^^cif^nX^cM^lil'^^^^^^ Pointed .t A,n„,cn 



anSoS^ha^?e on^ the difference.betw.een tiie« and no^ Now consider 

another (hffere^^^^^^^ There was thon explosive radicalfsm: Anarchism, t^e Wob- 
itt i^n^S unions. For 100K>dd |,g^^J?^S'^^^ 

pominE since the American and French revolutions, .since J8iS, since JViare. 
S^Wrfs still s^^ a little adventurous and dangerous a^^^^,.- 

4pousa7^ his cause, but the flight ^for^th^ common mdn wa^> the op^^It 

''Tn't'lfelfs't decade of this century we^find^':soclftl prdef ^Q^^^ '^^^^^^ 
own The aristocrats were a I ttle more clearly sa? ofTas aristocratfc. The - 
Common m^w^^^^^^^ Lore.common. Brfdges^wer^ 6ein0 
however There were renegotiations of the social contram.of t^iat sode^ aiid ^ 
?hos^ reVgoUations wduld%,ltimatel7 tend to blur together the aristocrats and , 
^Jtbe Anarchists. Many of those renegotiations^ were designed to change the', 
socialization of children. • • , ^' • i, 

Common schooling w^s coming. It had been argued for unsuccessfully since 
before the Civil Wat. Now a series of compulsory attendance laws wer^ passed 
between 1880-1917 and attendance at school became a universal requirement 

There was conflict between commoiv sbhooHng conceived of as homogenizing 
versus vocational schooling conceived of as training and disciplining a labor 
force. There was conflict between child education and child labor. In WW, 
although 28 states had compulsory .school ;attendance laws, about 1,7, million 
children under 10 were still in employment. But, in the decades to come, common 
schooling was to grow flnd child labor and vocational education w6re to 

subside. . ' , * * 

Child welfare was coming. There«^had "been a long series of private, city, and 
state moves against abuse, neglect, and abandonment of children. Now, In the 
early lOOO's, the isbue of chll(lren*s rights became a patibnal isstie. Th6 first 
of the ^decennial \Miite Iluufce Conferences on.Children^was convened by Presi- 
dent Theodore RooseveU in ISHK). The (Thildreus Bureau was es^tablished In 1912. 
There ensued a series of state conventions in the decade of the lOlO's to recon- 
sider and strengthen btate-level laws and-practices regarding the .treatment 
of chilSren. * • - 

The "whole child" professions were coming. There were efforts to <ireare a 
science uf education and, upon" that science, ^ound a true profession of teaching. 
To this end, there came the incorporation of .schools of education within the 
uijivursities. The young ^"icholas Murray Birtlec As-si.stant in Philosophy, Ethics 
and Psychology, was active in trying to* teach X'edagoglcs and in trying to 
bring together Columbia College and Teacher's College, a liaison that was 
effected in 1900. Not only teaching. but other jprofessions relevant to the care and . 
.socialization of children nvtre being eMablished— sodfti work, pediatrics, and 
a variety of dther school or health -related career Hues,, A new diyisfon . of 
resr>onj,ibility and labor, was being e.stabli.shed, realloeating Ihe child ^'eating. 
re.sf>onsibilities of faruib And society. Some traditional parental rights and 
responsibilities were now to be reassigned to be the responsibility of 
professionals. * ' ^ , ' 

It was amidst the social arrangements and the .social changes of that time 
that America u Psychology. \\as born. I believe tiiSSnnost of us .share a nilsunder- 
standing abuut the history of Ameftcan Psychology. We see it too much as , 
something that was created in Wundt's Leipzig laboratory, nnd loo little as 
.soniething that was given form by American social concerns in th^e lOOO's. The 
fa^t Is perhaps .the^fault Tk G. Borlng*s da.s.sic.A IJintory of Bxperimentixl 
Pnwrholoify, a magnificent book^ that has given most of us. our understanding' 
©^Psychology s history^^'Boring wa.s ^itudent of Titchener aUd Jitchenei^'s Strucj^ 
turalism. was the nio.'jt lirogrammatic part of American Psychology l>^ore €Ge *. 
turo of thp century. But Titchener'.-* Wundtian program w^Ts over shortly after 
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^tjhe tijrn of the century,, supersede^ by a set .of new psychologies that were 
, "foreignvto it . v ' ' " • L ' 

It we examin.e the ne\v Psychologies that seem to suddenly erupt in tne * 
1900s, we ^e that they were much stimulated by the social xroncerns of the, 
.time, particuiarly by contemporary interests in crealiug professional, soien^- 
tiflc bases for children's education and socialization. i* 
There svas leqming theory. In 1808, Thorndike published his iirst monograph 
, -oa animal ^«sociatlv«i iVmipg- By 1001, Pavlov had announced his turn from 
the stu^y of digestion, towards the. study of p^grchic Reflexes, and by ^000 we ^ 
find Pavlov's work under di^cus&ion in Ainerlcan juurnals in a paper by Yerkes 
and Morgulito. 'By 1013-1014, Thorndike had publishtti the three volumes of his * 
Educaiionai V^nthology and Watson had published hi.s "Psychology as the • 
Behayiorist'iViews It". Xhe learning theory movement was in*place. 
yo fft t?^pt iR j;^]tgj7ijjkes^ p>ind, learning t;Iieory wat> the cornerstone <5C^a 
, science of edui-ation, in^ Wafsons mlud Bthaviurjsm wai the cornerstone of 
a science Of ehildrearing. There werti the them(:s of climcALj?sy<-hulogy and 
per^nallfy theory. In l&C, Lightner U'itmer founded, the Psychofuglcal Clinic 
.at Pennsylvania,^ In 1000, William Healy founded %\ hat was to be$:ome^the 
Institute for Juvenile Research at Chicago. These were Jhe beginnings of^the 
<!ftild guidance movement. It was in 1000 that G. Stanley Rati, brought Freud, 
Jung,^ Ferenezi,, and .Jone.s to i^artiUpate in the 20th anni\er^aiy celebmtions of- 
Clark University. Theories about the importance of early l^jinian personality 
devi^Iopment, and clinical acti\'ity related ty these theories, begin at the beglning. 
of'.iVlDerhj'anVpgythology. . ' " • 

There was, thirS, thfe thfeme of .Child Study, Cliild studAwas G. Stanl^ HalKs 
educarional Jisydiology. Hatl founded the Pedagogical ^emin^ry in 1«01, He . 
studied the contehts of children's -minds frqm 1804 to 1003. By fhe middle of 
thd first decade of this century there is a sizable bibliography, ok child study 
^whicTi wa*s the ivork of man> hands othen than Hairs. This ;novement was to 
wane towards the First World War, taking life agaih as the Child Development 
Movenient of tire late 1020*s and early 1030'§ and coming forward linally to be- 
come that amalgam of basic and applierf e^ort^ that Is characteristic psvcho- 
logic^^l' research with Children today. 

And thdn, finally, there was the theme of mental testing. The Binet and, Sifiion 
fnstun/ient, first developed in 1005, was the culmination •^if a" long antecedent 
series of efXorts towards tlie development of mental t§sts^ It shortly becameac< 
cepte<l. a^ an JntelUgenc^ test. Learning theory, clinical ,psychology» j>emjK^ty 
theory, child study, > . . all were put in place in the dawning Psy?noIogy of 
that day be^ou^e of the special feeling^t that time that mqw social sciences 
would help . in the' design of the new sudal contracts. But nothing do instantly 
leaped into use and relevance as mental gating. The meaning of that test to the 
social needs, of that time was particularly striking and merits ^bnie extended 
discussion. * ' . " ' \ } * ' 

One of the most interestingjhings about Binet and Simon's invention is the 
contrast between tJie curic^u^ihdlfiniteness ,of the inventioii versus the curious 
delhiiteuess of its social Jicteptante. Whut was Binet's test a measure of? Binet 
and Simon try to tell us l * - * - * ' \ . , * 

"It K(|ems to us that in intojligenjce thcrre i^ a fundamental faculty, tl|e alter- 
rtatiOn or the lack of which, is of the utmost \mp6rtance for practical life.. This „ 
faculty is jud^ent, otherwise called good.sertse,. practical -sense, inltiatlvl, the 
faculty of adapting one's self to circumstance^. To judge well, to comprehend 
wen, to reason well, these are the essential aptivides of intelligence. A person . 
may ^e a moron or an lipbecile jf he is lacking in judgment, but with^good judg- 
ment, he can never be ejther. Intieed, the rest of ilie intellectuaUaculties 6eem of 
little iraffd'rtance in contrast With judgment^' * 

,BJnet and Simon are here frying to discount the valife of the sensory and 
memory mental testing that had preceded them. Their affirmation of Judgment 
iff set In ^ impcr in whiclf liie ba^ic Items of. the BlnctAinion scale are presented 
'a;id pne can easily examine the items to see if they arojTace vhUd with res-pect 
to the Jjtated criterion of judgment. The items do ndt fook like items, tapping' 
Jud^iient; one woUld guess they tap a, complex of entities among which is 
•judgment . . - \^ " • ' , : 

But, Binet and Simon were noj^clearly sold' on judgment as the sine qua non 
of intelligence. In writings before and aftpr the quote given above,, Indeed in the ^ 
very ^qme.paper, Binet sponsored a curiously vacillating series of verbal defihi- 
tlons of intelligence, now giving three /actors, now giving four o^six, with little 

^ : ■• ... • . 16-9 . • ; . . 
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apparent relationship amuog the assorted definitions. Spearman, in Ifis The 
yoture of 'InteUiguice' and the Principles of Co(piition reylews some of Blnet's 
<ieflnititjnal oscillations and finally concludes. "It would seem as |f, in this in* 
<»nstantly flitting hither;iuid thither, Binet can nowhere find a theoretical perch 
satisfactory for a moment ^ven to himself " 

Spearman also reviews some of Simons writings about intelligence independ- 
ent -of Binet*i>, and these only >com|>ound the problem. In short, in the veiV de- 
li rery of their instrument, Binet and Simon initiated a situation with whfch we 
are today quite familiar . . . intelligence testing, definite procedure, explicit test 
lltms, couiitable and^ Kj^rable behaviors, but this procedural definiteness en- 
shrouded in definitiuiial mystery, from Binet forward a never-ending series of 
feeble, Uamlering \erbal statements of what the items and the behaviors are icU 
about « 

^ Some twenty years iater.^Thomdike et al. review The Measurement of Intelli' 
yin€< and we see the imraAux develoi>ed over time. The instruments have gotten 
better ; the definitional mystery persists : ' • v 

"Exiisting in:5truments (for measuring intellect) represent enormous improve- 
ments oMT what was available twenty years ago, but three fundamental defbAts 
remain. Just what they, measure is not known , how far it is proper to add, sub-, 
tracts* mil Itlplj, divide, and compute ratios with the' measures obtained is not 
known, just w'hat the mea^jures obtained ' signify concei^ning intellect is not 
known. We may refer to these defects In order as ambiguity jn content, arbitrari- 
ness in units, and ambiguity ih significance" (Thorndike, Bregman, CJobb, and 
Woodyard,ll)2i, p. 1). - ' 

Exactly the same overall review of intelligence testing might be written in 
Wli. If one reviews the situation persisting^' from Binet through Thomdlke to. 
the present, we find that we have in some astonishing way managed to contin- 
uously upgrade a technology for directing an uncertain measurement paradigm 
towards an undefined entity. If we dcfhbt oorselveslin thife^ then we are bolstered 
up by the fact thut socii^ty accepts our work. Infelligence testing "sells". How can 
thisb^? ^ ' \ 

It seems to me that the question of how we got into intelligence testing . , . 
and, today, how we are to get 'out of it . . . can only t^e understood if we 
understand the ;social surrounds ot the discipline of Psychology. The term 
'intelligence** has had a social importance that transcends our scientific defini- . 
tion of it, The practice of intelligence testing has Jiad a social usage that has 
transcended our abilit^o demon.'strate Adequacy of measurement or predictive 
validity. . ^ ' - . . 

The notion of. intellfgenpe has transcended qpestion.s of definition and proof. 
It endures on a pinnacle pf value awaiting Voot, In all the rilanifold writings 
about intelligence there is a curious resemblance to the medieval proofs of God. 
Hundreds strive to define or measure its ineffable essence, sometimes with epic 
labors such as thoJ^e of Pia^et and Guilford. Who sancified intelligence, made 
iffhus prior to proof? The likelihood" is ^that Herbert Spencer gave the term 
"intelligence'* ideological sanctification. ihe likelihood is that, subsequently, 
oiianging American soctil practices at the tun^ of the century wove in intelligence 
testing as part, of a new set of procedures for assigning social status. 

One hundred pdd years ago, Herbert Spencer stated that the be-all and end-all 
of human evolution was the growth of intelligence, sentience, elaborated know- 
ledge of the world. He argues that, if one arranges the phylogen6tic tree in. the 
way we usually do, with natural history mpying towards man and culminating 
in man, then the basic dimension of phylogenesis is intelligence. To evolve is to 
become more inteljigent ; to become mr^re intellfgent is to evolve. He embedded . 
that argument in a social cosmology, explaining that the best arrangement of . 
men within a society and of one society vis a vis other societies is^ne in which 
gradations of intelligence form the basis of the hierarchy^ Spencer's evolutionary 
writing were, on the one. hand, enormously persuasive to the earlv psychologists 
and most of our contemporary world— views in Psychology have important 
ancestral debts td Spencerjan conceptions. But, more to the point here. Spencer 
had a simply enormous vogue as the prophet of a scientific, evolutionary vision 
of the design of a society. Galton preached an individual eugenics. Spencer 
preiTrhed a sodalj?tigertics, a society i^overned by fitness arid jewarding and pro- 
nio^ing fitness. Read Hofstadter's Tp,c Rise of Social Darioinism. In the 1870*8 
and 188p's Herbert Spencer'i^ wFltlngs Wejre So dominant in discussions ct 
society and poWct^ that thej^ virtually sank intb the unconscious of American 
political deliberation, ceased to be B^r amiment, became obvious, bfeca&e 
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"common serine". They remain strong even to this day. They form the core of 
the market mentality satirized in the recent bestseller, yixon Aoonistes. 

People approached the social changes of the turn of the century with their 
minds formed by SpeiK'er and the S^icial Dan\inidts. Before Binet or Thomdike 
or Cattell ur even Galton they had made up their mind about the centrality of 
intelligence as the epitome of human merit. \Vhcn the tests came along, they 
werfe not required to prove their way ... as, indeed^ they could not then &n6^ 
they cannot now prove their way. They were exemplifications, definitions, mani- 
festations, of an entity \\ hose scientific and social sanctity given. 

We have rehearsed, very briefly, the ideology of the time/Now consider the 
Import of that ideology into the social business of the turn of the century. Ameri- 
can society at the turn of the century was in the process of constructing more 
egalitarian arrangements. The actors on the American scene . . . aristocrats, 
workers, Anarchists, immigrants . . . were in search of new rules and pro- 
cedures for the allocation of social benefits and 60cial status. Xot relinquishing 
the idea of aristocracy, because they believed deeply in the idea that there 
are better men and worse men, they yet sought to get rid of status favoritism 
based on Inheritance or land or property. They felt that the only right and 
fair aristocracy should be an aristocracy of merit. To a society concerned to 
find ways that the best might rule. Social Darwinism oflTer&d the extremely 
important definition of bestnefJ^. Bestness was intelligence* Bestness wasdevel- 
*oped by education. (One must recall that Spencej: did hot speak of inteulSHw 
*as solely an Innately fixed tritit. Spencer saw schools and, more generally, 
cognitive development as adding to and enlargijig human intelligence. Thus, 
the . Spencer arguments were important factors In the several enhancements 
of the place of education In the social scene 'at that time . . . the coming of 
common schooling, the elaborations* of colleges to become universities, the general 
feeling that social science and social scientists must take a more central role 
in social governance. John Dewey, In his writings near the turn of Jhe century, 
expresses the almost mystical Progressive feeling prevalent at that time to 
the effect that science,, education, good government, public morality, alMnter- 
penetrate so that to foster one Is to foster all the others.) 

The argument Is that the Intelligence test exploded int<^ public acceptability 
and public use not because of its merits but because It^cpuld be seized upon 
as part of a more fair and more just system of social contract Th^ test could 
be used as part of the .system for allocating social opportilnity. Needle^ to 
say, the test could not have been so accepted If the people In power at that 
time saw' the tests as potentially doing 'them or "their children out of powei;^ 
But the IQ tests of that time had the rather happy property of being a con- 
servative social Innovation. They could l5e perceived as justifying the rlchne^ 
.of the rich and the poverty of the poor at that time; they legitimized the. 
existing social order. At the same time, they could play a slowly subversive' 
role so that some of the actors of tnat time . . . the Germans and the Irish 
and the Italian and the Jewish inafnlgrants . , could see their second- and 
third -generation offspring move towards social status. ^ 

All this being true. If it I(j, how do we get out olAtl How do we cease, as 
Psychologists, being the priest^ of the mysteries of Intelligence, rationalizing • 
a jsemi mystical .system of social allocation whose^ present defects Uiftge begun 
to .seri9usly outweigh any benefits gained from previous use?*! il^e It Is 
now time for us to construe^ some new testing Iji placg-of traditional 1(3 and* 
achievement testing and. that everything . . . new ideology, new social contracts, 
^ew,data . . , Is coming into place to permit us to attempt this. Briefly: 

"VVe are In an active period In the rebuilding of the social contracts. This is, 
I believe, the deeper meaning of the Poverty Programs Of the 1960's and the con- 
tinuing ferment that continues today jylth regard to education, health care, 
family assistance, iJay care, etc^. The bargains struck near the turn-of-^he century 
are beginning to need reconsideration. - . ' 

TIjere Is a new' Ideology afoot. The old sacred trinity of IQ, school achieve- 
ment, .SHS is undeofire. We are Into the politics of .pluralism. No longer one 
IQ, one kind of hifman merit, one hierarchy of ability and talent, one way to 
be Chosen. No longer one mohollthic .educational .system, one kind of school 
achievement. The present vision Is of diverse kinds of education dIrected*towards 
the diverse activities and ecologies of American work and .American life. And, 
finally, no longer the conception of one SES. one hierarchical society < hit a 
cftinplj^ society of diverse social orders, diverse status hierarchies, dIvVerse 
waySitHlnd a niche and make a social contribution. ' . 
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^ Our data does not tell us one order, pne lineA aJrangemept of human ability, 
prevails. Our test data tells us that JiUmans Imve ^J«$w; correlatlonally dis- 
tinct abilities. Qui- data frdm cognitive development, fropi psychoneurology^ 
^ from Jiuman learning and memory studies,, tiell Ui^ that humans have multiple 
kno5vle4ge systems, multiple systems of representation, mhlt^ple gnostic centers, 
^ multiple short .term and long:-term memoriei/, multiple !a<<\-s of learning. \ ♦ 
We need now to ^se our dwa to create a new kind of te^tiftg for human mvrit, 
a plurnlistie kind of resting, irf uhic> T\e^seek to make not one statement about 
a child's ability and talent but multiple stat^nverits'."! believe can. W'e must, 
beca'use willy nilly society ill keep on UMng bu^ old procedure for determining 
bestness -until we can provide it With new definitions and procedures. The , 
important psychological work pt (he hear future .will 'be diflferentiati.ve. We 
\yill participate in the elaboration of mure complex and more adequate" certifl- 
qations of merit, edueatfom and social place. - ^ ^ ' ^ 

^ Mr. Br.\demas. Professpr TYliite,. you made a statement of particu"- 
^ lar interest, when you said that you had cdme to the point wherB you 
^ ' ^ve re ver>' skeptical of efforts to evaluate objectively most of the kinds 
6f 'Government prograrhs that you had discussed in your report. 

I wond^ if you could elaborai^e a little on. that problem, because 
.onjoui- subcommittee in the House, we certainly have found this to 
be a confiHuiog»dilemiTia; nantely, how do we make assessments that 
are rational, objective, and intellectually lionest, on the' effectiveness . 
of Federal human serviced programs? How are we doing ii\ respect 
to "developing a science of evaluation of human behavior, which, I 
take jt, is the generaj problem to which you are addressing yourself 
herQ? / ' ^. ^ i * 

Mr* 1711111=:. ^Well, liow are w*e doing? That is aivinteresting ques- 
tion. }A e cannot develop a science of evaluation unless we have behind 
a some kind of knowied|je residing in the bdiavioral. and social 
sciences, because all that is expressed in evaluation, reajly, is our 
ability to make objpctiye estimations of how wqll the child is devSlop- 
^ ing, how well the family is doing( how well the community is oper- 
" ating»and*Sofprth. ' • ^ • 

Jhv biggest problem in doing evaluations is the problem of making* 
objective estimat;ions of status at a given point in time. The basic 
problem is to place a jiumber on a child's forehead, f6r example, and, 
get general agreement that that number stands for something real, 
some significant issue about him. 

Now, you can take intelligence testing as a. kind of test case for 
our ability to place niimbers on children. The qu^tion is whether' 
, everyone m our society^ ought to believe that the number we assign 
; ^ to a child via an intelligence test is really a basic definition of what we 
in the ordinary English language and general social commerce brieve 
to he human intelligence or brightness or smartness. 

Thefe has been an enormoiis amount of discussion about intelligence. . 
Most of that discussion lias related abqut tlie question of whether chil- 
dren .are doomed at birth or not. It is the oldest fate-vei-sus-cirCum- 
stance argument transposed into tlic heredity -versus-envirjonment 
argument in IQ tests. 

But I think you Should go behind tlie argument of whejther or not 
1;Q is hereditary. Go back fe the begiiinin^g and say, "Why do we think 
we are measuring intelligence?'' Go back kmiej)eoplc who have been 
' constructing intelligence t^sts from the beginning of the. century foi*-' 
ward. You bM out that the liistory leads one to be a little skeptical that 
intelligence tests measure what ordinary people would generally regard 
as human intelligence. ' ' t , 
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There is no question they pro\'ide an estimation. Xfiere is no.q^ues-' 
tion they provide, on some kind oi apprb.\imate statitjf ical basis, a 
number that coriespo»ds to wliatmost people thjnk of as intelligence* * 
But only parts of it. And only to some degree, and only approximately. 
The other test ca!sc with which I am familiar is the W^stinghouse 
evaluation of Head Start. I was a consultant to that evaluation. At the 
end of the evaluation I defended it publicly. I thought it was a good 
evaluation. Arid ever since that evaluation \sas com^deted, I have sort 
' of gone around and around on the question of wliat that e^ aluatibn 
^ did, what the issues were, an^ so forth. TKere was a question that arose. 
, J It W41S a question that.seemed a little odd to me at the time. 

• Some people said, when the evaluation was put out, "That is not a 
real evaluf^tion of the program. That is not what we passed the legisla- 
tion for. That is-riot what 'we were tjr^ing to ereat^ Head Start for.'' 

So from the jears between the creation of that evaluation, between ' 
1969 an4 now, it lias been my hobby toJ;o around arid ask various peo- 
ple who were involved, felther at -the T^ashington level or other.levels, 
what exiictly did you think you were doing .when you got Head Start 
passed? v • . , 

Now, I am more'and more persuaded' that Head Slkit was not passed ' *i 
, in order to rais^ the IQXof pregcheol children. I am more and moje ' 

pefsuaded that many people favorbd Head i^tart for reasons thathajol 
; nothihff to do with the evaluation, had nothing iipmefiately to do With 
* tllepvaiuation of^liTool ac'hieveinent.andlQ., ' , 

* Yet, the Westinghoiise e valuatioij centered entfrely on whethei\)r not- ' 
the program injprovcd, in the Midrt run^ school achievement and IQ. , 
Why did it .center oh tho^e? Well, it is ailalogoyg tolhe body count 
. problem in Vietnam. 'th^y were the only things that we knew how to^ 
; count objpcti veh J the only kinds of numbers'we knew how to make tb&t * 
weje objective registrations of the prp^ram. • " * -.7- . 

If you ttlke the other 'issues. that I Mfeve were ipvolved-in tfe 
. passage of Head'Start.jiot orij^ were t^iey not eValy'ated in thatreValu- 
« atioi), but It is my jlldgmenj: that w^ now don'^t kndw how to evaluate 
th^m. , ; ; • w ' > • c ' ' . . .i.: 

It j5r my judgment we cannot mantifacf ure' uncontrovei-sial data 
, about them. ' * ' % ' ' ' \ , 

' , '™ ^ saying programs should not be evaluated? No,' every- 
thing in this woHd gets^evaluatcTd. Any decision, to do something or 
not to do f?omething impli^ evalUatiorfr If you rsk yourbelf how sclxools 
• fre nin,^o.w pi*£sc]^0(?ls are run,, you s^o that what happens today is 
that combinations of evideiice and human judgment are inv^ojved 

Now, when I did this repoi^, we had two voluhies^full of evMenck 
Tn order to wn^o the third volume, which had some recominendatit^5 
111 it, I inevitably had to mix judgment Hvith^evidence. T^^en you mfx^ 
\ , Judgment with evidence, coritroversy coines in. You cannot sbrt, Jbf 
hold It up to jl nmn's nose and say, "Whether or not you Virant to be-, 
lieve it, here are, the facts, aijd you have to believe them." ? 
' "Well, I believe'that is our fate, and I believe it is our fatd for some 
time to come. I (Jo not think we are goingib stop mal^in^ evidence. I. 

• think we ^piight to stop this delusion that the evidence *^e make, 
because it is the only evidence we are able to make,, constitutes all the 
evidence that neeTls to be thought about, all of the issues that need th^ 
be regarded. - ' # - * f 
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therefore, 1 be]iev©''that'fiiiJj,obiective evaluations are impractica- 
* ble now. If j'ou wei-e to aslcjiie taestimate, yoii knqw, on the basis of 
what J k^o^\ ai>-a pbjcKejfq^st afiout ,what we know about how to esti- 
mate child developiuent^')vh,eri Aviirbe able to derive the numbers, I 
wou)ct saj we ar^.i goid ^fi^jaxiJC^lAway. I would say that--n6t for 
. decadeh, not for many, ^^nyy^iM'pMx^X^^ know howXo put numbers 
bn these tJiijigb..ltn{U^veitlnen LaJ^^ sure we^ will be able to 

Evaluate prograiub, befa^i^ tfiei^nre.practic^^ difficulties out there. 

^o\\ cannot pii£ ti<fe in a^bo^x* ;!rou Vm program. You want to test 
the effccth^enei:^ yf the prb^fjiit^ e'ishA years from now, and the children 
moye.Away, Therie ihav bt? ifci>uesS|at^ eye^n after Wknow how to put 
♦ the nunijberhl6ii, wja will ^\*e |mj^Q eiualUating in a practical sense. 
Mr. Brapkj^S: WiGfll, I appredato Ih'ait response. 
I i^i^t Jusf makelaK pbfeejyatlbn Qi^twa Qn what you have said. One 
f ^of tjj'e reasons I h'ap][j^*|iio be ^uch a. strongiupporter ^f the National 
■ ^ TnstH-ut^ of E^ducatif^n ib pTecu>ely i&t lAo not t^iinlbWTaiow as 
muclxa.^ we ou^ht takiioTc^.^vheil we njake Judgments about policy in 
' the /ield of oducj^ion* A'^econ^I' 9^ I would make is that the 

need Jfor more knowledge than.^;^^ carr6ntly*lia^ve Cfan be used, as I am 
sur<j yofi^afe alydre, Dg^T^'lafe^^ ^i^/^xcuse for doing nothing. . 
, I teciiH bonie ye^lrs Ago ys^r ,4Q3}^a:^ie^'Sam :^Iessick, of Educational 
^ Test ing;S,ey rlIiCii»j5U)g bei^tg the Select JEducation Subcommittee 
What i belie ve.jie1cril,cd^6valu^^^^ ^ese$'i;icK, That is to say, one ^ni- 
tiarks upon aT>i;ogmm ulji^g /j^iaieyer ,kfi'ow^^ judgment he 

has^ but at tjle aittbol;. niake$;t1jiG tfie most careful evalu- 

„ atiolib. possible will b^ made ofihfe<pi^gra'm in-otder to learn from it. 
^ , I take it you would* not disagree W|taeithW of these points that I 
%i;e;iriSd^? ' . • - 

^ "Mr.;W3pTi^"'N^o^^^^^ . / ^ 

; \ ^ 5lr. T3RADE*3tA?. Becau^e'pf other preofecupations, X haye not had an 
^ opparftimty to read your f^jr^ r4jg.or*vbptT will tell you that I am 
J . gPJ?}g try. After havik^ J^oote^^t J oui^ .sirfniriary X^nd, if yoi; will 
^ allow me io say* i>Q^a feinoW tlij^e^d of l^ntracliction running through . 
; it; not unlike the ^ne thal j Jia^j^p jiist ^pokqiiC^A and to Vhich you 
• 'J. ^addressed y6ut:self. On the one hand, you;§ay ^We really, do not know 
; ''^ as much as we'otight t^j knQtv.^owever "you have also told us that we 
have to be vejy careful abojit ombarlj;ing on this effort or that. , 
Fo^exatnple, to'quo^^ , . 

^ , ^ Researcli is needed to mure deflnttelf untJerstf^ml' the .potenthil and present 

. - t effects of diiy care en children. ' . ^ '^V. - • > 

. / » / la its absence, substantial ii\ve^tment ; iii deVelopmental day care appears 

' ,* 'inadvisable. ' - \ ' . ^ - , ' " \ /' / • % . ^ 

'JThat iV the end of the' quoie. I realise the significance, tterhaps, of 
the word "substantial" But, on'tlie other hand, you say alsp in yoilr 
' . repoit , to quote, liat a sysfejn 'of day care; facilities incnidin|; centers, 
homes^ places in private ^centers, Jiomemaker services and ot^er facil- ' 
\ • ' ities as otjtlined in the supp6rt section be organized to deal with the 
need's of children from tinsjipervised, inadequately supervised^ crisis, 
' -and stress «Huatioti$^ as needed." ' 

realize 'thei'e af(^pme qualifications in tKat recommendation, I 
^ hope you* will not regardlt as simply cavilling if Tsu^ge^ that there 
seei^s fo W\ degree of contradic,ta,ojn.tljere..On the one liand vou sa^, 
well, we really jio not knaw .enoughTo do anything. However, later in 
^ ypur report you say^liere is wSat we ought tabe doing.^ v ' ' * 
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I could cite you similar apparent contradicitions running throughout 
your entire summjvry, as I am sure you are aWare. pould you comment ? 

Mr. White. Yes/ On the particular confrddiotion you are mention- 
ing^ we wejre much concern^^ at the-time widid the report ori^ dif- 
ference which was discussed a great deal thefl, but not discussed much 
no^. The ^iffereiice between feo-called custdpial Versus development 
care. , ' * » * , *- 

There is an ar^ment. So^ie people regard day care primarily ias 
assistance to families. Other people regard day care pnmarily as a 
device to get the child away from the family and do something that the 
famiry cannot do for the child; that is, develop the child in some way. 

^ow, this is not to say that I believe you ought to just throw the 
thfe evidence for augmentations of 'basic care for the child, which would 
develop the child in some way. We found the evidence so slender, we 
found the pu^poft for the proposition so thdn that we recommended 
agdnst it. And ^e were not careful about* our language because, to 
many pe6|>le, developmental day care means good day care.^That is 
not^what we meant. \' 

* We iQeant the difference between godS da^ care and day care that 
tries to provide, let us say, an exceedingly high level of activity, .cog- 
riative or social development. We meant the difference between running 
a prescho8 or good day care center at ages 3 to 5, 
^ yow, tliiB is' not to say that I believe that you ought to just throw the 
kids into a room and hot do anything to stimulate them, that adults 
Should not be widi them trying to interest them and teach them. . 
/ I was trying, in that repoft, to discriminate between spending a 
great dekl of money to get people with, let us say, teaching credentials 
and spending not a great deal but some money in oirder to proyide 
for educational components, as opposed to, let us sa^, using the money 
to distribute more s^ice to families by providing -more care for 
children.^ , ; . , 

So it was a question of concentration of resources, and I realize that 
that contradiction has. to be explained. But I do not believe it repre- 
sents a contradiction in my own thinking. 

Mr. Brademas, Well, 1 appreciate that and l am reminded of the ex- 
ample you gave earlier about the Westinghouse evaluation, which, as 
T recall made the front page of the New York Times in what I thought 
was one of the most sloppily written, inaccurate, outrageous pieces of 
journalism I have seen in some time. I will give you one suggestion : if 
you would like to kno\y what the authors of legislation had in mind 
when you are developing an evaluation of that legislation, you might 
ask them., A§ one of those who was inv6lved in the development of ' 
Head Start, I must say, nobojijr from Westinghouse ever called on me, 
or, to my knowledge^ any of my colleagues. W<i. could haye told you 
and saved whoever was intblved in it a great deal of money at the 
outset J)y saying never did we havejn mind that Head Start should be 
regarded as a solely cognitive program in purpose. 

So, for you and whoever else was involved in the Westinghouse 
evaluation tq come back and respond to us solely, in terms of cognitive 
development, we could have^said at. the outset was a moot response. It 
really is not rdlevant^ or at least not fully rokvant, because obviously 
5we are interested in more than that , . 



Before I turn to anotlier question, Prof^or White, I do want to 
, express my strong agreement with you on how much more we have to. 
do than we are presently doing to improve our understanding of human 
behavior from a scientific viewpoint, and to develop as fullv as we can 
some science of evaluation. That is very inJportaht for politicians, so* 

• that we knt)w what it is as best we can that we are doing. 

Second, I not^ that in your report you recommend what you describe 
as two thematic emphases for the near future: (1) individualizing 
services and (g) working with the family, rather than around it. 
^ Now,.you have looked at our bill, I take it. I wonder if 'you could 
comment on the extent to which you feel that the proposed child and 
family services bill moves in the aijections of those two emphases. We 
would welcome any toUg<jestions /bu might have fcn-.changin'fe it, if 
you do not think that it is responsive to those points. 

Mr, WiiLTE. I do not have suggestions about changin^^ it. I must say. 
that when I first saw the bill I was just plain delighted with it. I felt 
that tlie bill, both, with regard to these thematic issues ^nd in many 
other ways worked in the kind of spirit of what I saw in the report, it . 4^ 
is ^ry hard to lake a sort of large complicated picture, onlj slowly 
forming in your mind, and make a small- set of recommendations, you 
know, sort of principles or slogans. • • . 

, Those thematic recommendations I thoyght abo^t a great deal since. . 
I think they still njake sense, as kind of Centerpieces of effo^. What I 
see w;hen I read the bill is the deliberate attempt to buiH in a variety 
of issues pf di.sadvantage. The deliberate effort to read in, let us*say, 
disadvantage in childhood, more tlian simply poverty, ethnicity, more 
than simply family weakness; but all of these tilings together. 

I see in the bill an attempt to build local councils or local groups 
that have flexibility, that can make differentiated allocations to prot- 

• lems as opposed to dealing with all pro^blems in a ste'reotyped way. 

I see.iji the bill consumerisni. Thai: is, some attempt to give the fam- 
ilies' power. Some attempt to give them choices. Some people argue 
that local people d6 not know how to handle power, do not know how 
to handle, choice. I do not believe that. I believe if they do not know at / 
the beginnings they learn how to handle it. ' * 

I think all'of this goes in the direction of both individuaUaing serv- 
ices and working with the family. 

• As far as the basic emphasis on working mothers and on providing ' * 
day care, there is no question in my mind -Hiat we are in a situatil)n in 
" which families have to have help with their kids to some (^tent to pre- 
vent |Ostering, to some extejnt to prevent abuse and neglect. And I ' 
think that the bill is, i» my mind, completely consistent witl^ those 
two principles. ' W " ^ * > . 
And, what is more important to me, with the picture I hiive of the 
^^j^blem, the picture T have b^en trying to present in my.testimony." 
*"iVfi^BRAnEMAS. Well, that is a very helpful response, I must say, Dr. . 
Whi<^, after you have made thisi><1i^y of Federal programs for young 
children. T tak^ it you are sayiifo tnat the child and family .services 
hill moves in the kinds of directionrtfeU^^'our studies indicate we 
should be moving in terms of public policy? , 
Mn White. Yes; I am. ' ^ . > * * 
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Mr. BRADKtfAS, Another point that you made in your report had to 
do with implementing scrcQning programs for young chifdren, I 
wondeivf yoii could expand on that point ior a moment ? , • 

Mr, White. Well, I have gotten a little nervoua about that, and I 
Tvrdrded my testimony a little carefully about thai And I would like 
to go back' and be very sure about what was said and- what was not 
said*. • . ^ 

^There ig enough evidence to suggest ^to me strongly that a number 
of handicapping" conditions in childhood tirm^ in the pi-eschool yoai-s, 
and if not fixed in the preschool years will cause problems for the rest 
of the child's life, ' ' , ' 

So I am persuaded ihVoneral that it is important to try to find those 
problems and toMj to fix 'them*. But, having said that, I think yod 
have to say a little bit more. The^s a gieat danger ii> unleashing, 
screenmf^ m the early years wKen ySn^are not very sure abpxit your 
dia^ostif techniques. There arc constant risks to screening for prob- 
lems when diagnostic techniques are imsure. You cieate a lot of false 
positives and, of course, yott create faise negatives. But thp false posi- 
tives induce a kind of^tyr^nny, a. kind of tyranny of the screenerj a 
kind of tyranny of t|ie system.' , 

3o-the way I stated it in my testimony is the way I think one 
shbuld ti7 to, proceed. We will be frying to find new wavs to identify 
Qatly handicap in childhood. As we fihd tliepi, try5ng to'diagnose and 
treat as early as we can. I think that it is a very hard problem. I am 
toJd to establish that 41 3-year-old is deaf. It is vqry clean .tliat if a 
3-yoar-okl is deaf he needs a definite kiiid of treatment or .there is 
going to be a language difficulty for the rest qf his life. 

Well, I do not want to unleash a lot of peq)Ie who are 'going to run 
around and sort of falsely diagnose kidy as deaf and create problems 
for the'farailies.' , ^ . ' ' 

Similarly iiis a difficult problem sometimes to detect \vhGther mar- 
gmal retardation exists. An.d it is a terrible blow to both the child arid 
the family to make the statement to the family that th& child is 
retarded',. ^ < , 

So I do feel^ I did recommend jn the report, that it>^is very important 
to try to have early screening. But I am a little worried right jjqw 
sitting ]\vro about the ^tate of the ai't. I think thli> is pne of tl fose;ca«es 
where research and implementation are^ going to Jiave to w6rk very^ 
closely together, hand in hand. • ^ I 
' Mr. Braoemas. Well, thanjc you VQ17 much. Professor Wliite. If I 
coul^mj^ke a generalization or two about what^iou ha\ e said.xou havp 
warned us of the need for a degree of humility iifmaking sweeping 
judgments about the jmpact of programs in this ar#. 

But, at the same time, I take it that you are saying we should not 
pull everything to a screech^njj halt bo/^use we are so stooped in 
ignorai^ce that w^e icari do notly ng. 

you haVe also suggested a number of constructive direc6ions in 
which you think we ought to/be mo\in£:. and yo(\ have .sugirestecl that"' 
the proposal that Senator Mondale and I and^onie otjier^ have intro- 
duced moves in tfiose directions. Would that be a fair Mimniary of what 
you have said tons? , 1 ^ \ 

Mi> White. Yes, it wouljA. 
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Mr. BRi\DE^rAs. ^Vbll, thank 5^ou very much. There are many other 
questions that I would like to put to. you, but we must turn to some 
other witnesses as well* - ' ' *. ^ * ' 

• Thank you very "much, Professor Wiite. ^ ^ — - 

Our next witness is Dr. Bettye Caldwell, professor of education at'-^ 
theJJmjsrsitj of Arkansas, and director of the Center for Early 
Development and Learning, at Little Eock, Ark. 

TTT^'^r'^^^^^^^'' are glad to see you again before this subcommittee. 
vVe look forward-to hearing what yoli have to say. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BETTYE CALBWEIl, PEOFESSOR^OF EDITCA- * 
' TION/TJigVERSITY OF ARKANSAS; DIRECTOR OF THE CENTER 
•FOR EARLY DEVELOPMENT AfTD LEARNINQ, UTTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Dr. CAn)WELL.' Thank you very much, Congressmto Brademas, and 
other distinguished staff members of the joint committees. - * 

Itisan honor for. me to be here today to meet with this group and 
sp>alrnrtehalf of your plans-to submit to the Congress your separate 
Versions of the ^^Child and Family Services Act of 1974," 
, As one wha followed closely'the earlier efforts of dedicated^embers 
of these (committees to formulate and pass legislation designed to help 
faimhes provide needed *5e^vice% for their children, I experienced 
' VTcariously your own disappoiiffibents at seeing these efforts meet with . . 
•fnistration. I am grateful tA yoiKfor your perseverance' afrd<ryoiu' ' 
wisdom in reactivating this issuipf coJb^rji to all citizens of our coun- 
. try and urge'you to persist untifWur efforts are successful. 

It is interesting to reflect on tlvHsuHJ^f we Manage to pass legisla- 
tion dealmg with child abuse, with drug abuse, ifid that we must con- 
stantly increase appropriations designed to combat juvenile delin- 
quency and crime— (Crisis situations that are inordinately resistant to 
remediation— but we have difficulty with legislation which could truly 
hoj^e to be preventive and have a long-term salutary influence on the 
society -as a whole. I* / . • ... 

Tl^ kinds 6i services called for in thp bills under discussion today ' 
aj-e catalytic services, ea'ch of whicfi can be expected to: have a muf- 
tiphgi^jjgg^hrOughoutsocietyN ^ , . , . ' 

RiKhei»moi;e, I Irnmbly believe^ and we just spoke about the aspecf; 
of humility, tim| we know more about bow to operate. the kinds of 
programs families need arid ^vant to help pre^Vent problems than ^ 
we.do ifHout how to (forrect serijou^ jroblerbs once they surface. . 

Therefore, it is my 'fervent hope that we can .enact. Uws that wall . 
fund social progr^s in whicfi we Ij^av^ a respectable degree of opera- - 
tiqnal ^Cj&iiipetence 'and from which a .)j6sitive return to individual 
faBhilies^ild'the entire Society can be'* expected. 
^Let me comnrM^^^^ briefly about th^need for such legislation. And 
there is no nee«/to'bela>^ the obt^ioYisr beaause you, Mr. Brademas, / 
¥^u-I^T^ abBut it extensively. And in his formal introduction of I 
the bill, itiiMondale reviewed some of the major statistics which man-* }' 
djfte )^ome natit>Ml effort to help f amilies^and xrhijdren. And it is inter- 
esting, by the time you state a set of figures in this ai»ea, they are 
already obsolc^fe, and the magnitude of need is even a little greater 
, than 1 1 seemed to bo the da V before. • ' , . i ^ 



• 1^? X"^^ more relevant, perip^s, for the^ieed to^s^ipportive leris- 
lation flian such facts as the'iruTnber of mothers who work, the number 
of mothers of presclidol childreii who need day care and so on, is the 
fact that between one-eigbth and one-seventh of our children are frrow- 
ing up in single-parent families, ob\iously mothers in the great mdV 
jonty of cases. . ^ , . * . 

In such situations, the typical pattern is that the mother must ei- 
ther wjrk, often at a low-pay ing job, or else must receive direct societal 
support for her dependent children. . 

In the vast majority of these situations, povertv either lives with tHe 
family or is a close neighbor.' Conspicuously absent as neighbors are 
other family members—that is, the extended familv, which has been 
•part of our traditwnal support system foe your parents for genera- 
tions. IS virtually disappearinor. This medhs tVt many young families 
cope ^th the problems and difficulties associated with the upbringing 
of ohildijen in virtual isolation from others who could conceivably lielp 
them. Many parents have expressed these feelings of isolation and 
loneliness. , • " 

N'o matter how muclMj^ight like to sentimentalize about it, life for 
inany families is not Continual reenactment of a JTorman RoCkwell 
painting of Thanksgiving' dinneV; often the table is almost bare, or, 
evennvlien it is not, there mi^ht'not be many family members with 
^ whom the feast can be shared and enjoyed. . 

The families of America have been trying to express these needs for 
help m many ways. .Once a decade v^q have in this country a conference 
dedicated to identifying the needs of children and planning programs 
which will mee^thos(^ nSeds. In the 1970 mite House Conference on 
u I^i' wEfrfaced in some form in almost every forum and, 

when delegates voted on issues of overriHing concern, it moved to the 
top of the list. That is, the issue identified as the most urgent and-the 
jnost in need of attention in our country at that time was: "Compre- 
hensive family-oriented child development programs incl^ding health 
services, day care, and early cliildhood education." That fteed, recog- 
nized m 1970, isjiist as valid today if not more so. ^ 

At the end of a^Vhito House conference, both exalted and exhausted 
fyy the experience of participatory democraqv, one ^eels optimistic 
whe.n consensus of a largp and diverse group is finally reaclied. One 
thinks that surely the necessary legislative and fiscal support needed 
to moling such programs is but a step away. And indeed it ^emed to 
be that way, during the exhilarating yeaf of -1971 during .which your 
commktees shepherded enabling legislation through the Congress. 

l^ut the exhilaration disappeared with the veto which ignored the 
needs and focused only on the putative fl^ws in the-bills. I would sub- 
mit that t;he new versions amply provide the safeguarcls of family de- 
cisionmaking about which people wgj» concerned earlier and in addi- 
tion call for more efficient administ/Stive structures. 

The carefully selected cross-sect\on of American citizens who com- 
prised the 1970 White House conference delegates have a right to ask 
If will have to wa,it until the 1980 conference~*and reminds us that 
^re halfway their— befoi-e we move to try to implement the kinds 
of i^rofc^ams visuali^^d by tlie 1970 confercnccjdeleSates as necessary 
fpp America's children? ^ ^ v. , ^ 
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If not, delegates lippoihted in 1980 might simply ask/^Why bother? 
Perhaps nothing will comq of it anyway/' Diligent efforts to secure 
passage of these 1974 Cliild and Familv Service Acts would move us 
forward to the pomt whei-e. by 1980, we. should have developed the 
necessary competence ii^ program operation and admmistration and 
monitoied programs long enough to be able to point definitively to 
the^r salutary effects on America's children and families. 

Xow I should like to comment on specific aspects of the planned leg- 
i^^lation. relatmcr these comments to ui\ own experiences in developing 
and impieuientnig child development services oyer the past decade. 

I do this not because I have any expertise infjegislation, per se, but 
because certani sections of the bills provide tilie perfect vehicle for 
eoinmentnig on the general need for the kinds (if sen ices described. 

Fn-st, I would like to comment on the title. iThe semantic shift in- 
volved in the title of the new bills is anVnipoitant one, and the pro- 
pasKl label does' a better job of characterillB^tJie groups to be served. 
Although I am such an admirer of the Hea^ Staii concept that I do 
not wish to say anything that could be constnied as negative, the name 
of the program does carry the connotation that it is forchildren. Any- 
* one familiar with the Head S.tart pro-am operation knows that there 
' is always a strong paient component both in policymaking and in 
services provided: nonetheless, its title sounds as*though it is a< chil- 
dren's program. 

The same kind of labeling effect exists in relation to the public 
schools. One of tlie goals of i^v^rj creative school program is to involve 
parefits. and notice, I said creative school programs, in tlie total proc- 
ess; ill fact, the schools are operated by duly elected board members. 

Yet the label we hrtve used makes it sound as tliongh the schools are 
for the pupils, and parents can sometimes be made to feel like intnid- 
ers. The title of the new bills makes it clear tluit we are talking about 
serwros for children and families, and the titles .given to the national 
and local .councils which are to oversee programme rat ion will rein- 
force the intent to define the serv ices in such a wajidis to include fam- 
iji^s. Although I pei^oiially could never find' any ambiguity in the 
old legislation, there is certainly none in the present version. 

^ext, I would like to comment on the importance of program di- 
versity And I feel this is nicely called foi in the bills. In planning a 
national program which will be "provided on a voluntary basis only 



to children whos& parents or legal guardii 
it is essential that divei^e pattcnii> of .serv: 

several yQurs you have heard te&t imon> froii professionals who know 
hmv to offer one particular pattern of ter 'ice, who perhaps believe 
in one particular pattern of si i v ice, -and tlun from parents and com- 
munity representatives who wtmt perhaps * 
service. 

Having followed the deliberdf.iuns of the 

I could, I know that you have heard from p4qple who have advocated 
group day care and peopK. who have condemtied group day care. 

I sat here and heard sut h deliberations. You!have heard from peopl^. 
who Have claimed that Ijome tutoring proHdes the answer to ouf 
problems and from pcoph lio jmJmt that horrie tutoring will not sigf 
nifirantly help tlie fainil> ith a working' motKer; from people whi 



m request such services'' 
ce be offered. In the past 
'i professionals who know 
ice, who perhaps believe 
from parents and.cqm- 
one particular kind* of 

cx)mmittees as closely as 
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haVe said that programs must begin in infancy and from others who 
have said 'that the infancy period m%st be inviolate; from people 
who havesaid that early childhood edu(!{ition is the onh answer to our 
large-scale educational problems and from people who have told \ou 
' that It- doesn't work. ; . 

Of course, all of us are Tike the six blind men poping to understand 
the essence of the elephant; we are all a little bit riglit and a little bit 
Ignorant. An'd filso a little bit confused. 

But, in all fairness to the professionals in, the field, it is* difficult 
not to be confused when funding for carefully evaluated programs has 
been short-term and piecemeal. 

And I would disagree in certain significant ways with^ Professor 
•White. I do believe we can evaluate. 

Just as a group trying to test out the effectiveness of some particu- 
lar idea has solved most of the implementation and training; problems* 
^ that interfere with efficiency of operations, funding is' likely to be 
^ terminated. It is not easy to advance our substantive knowledge of 
' xyhat can be e^cpected Jrom different types of programs under such 
' oiroumstancps, and we must have long-term followup of the^e pr6- 
^ grams. We cannot know th^effects withfti a 2- to- 3-year period 
^ But, fortunately, pafMs are likely to be less confused than the- 
|)rofessional&--they know wliat thej- want and what thev need. And 
they need all of these services that I have described, and the ri^ht 
to choose from among them. .^^^ . 

Parents are %lso more r&ijJSff about considering' available alterna- 
tives. A working inothei>n(^et us s^y a single parent— might listen 
^ with interest to a debate abotit whether it is better for a child^perhaas 
-as m<^a<nired ^y some obscure test of which she never heard— to beTn 
day care or to remain at home with his mother." But she kuows that is 
not the choice available to her. Fdr her the choice is quality day care 
in a group or m an indiHdaial setting, which slfe wants' if she can find 
it and afford it, or poor day care, which she m^ be forced to use if no 
other kind is available. ^ ^ ^ • 

One of the reasons we must have divcu^sity of programs is because ' 
the i?eeds of families shift from time to time. If we opt for just one 
form of service, we 'will not only be unable meet the needs of all 
families at any given time but also unable to meet the needs of tlie 
same family .from one time to another. For example, we speak of 
material employment" ^s though it were for any given mother a 
.continuous state of affairs. But there arc jobs of shoi^ter and longer 
duration, and there are employees wli(^ decide to change jobs but miffht 
hav(^oj)entime5 between. • . , \ 

• u ^^1^" situations in which mothers who were "between 
lobs withheld this informafion from the day care center attended 
by their children because the center served "only children whose 
mother work^full time." . , ■ 

She didn't wAnt to lose her place, and knew she would need the 
service tigam. ^ ■ - 

Thus, an interhide in which the. mother and children could have 
home together was forfeited because of a rigid service pattern 
whioh perliaps because of program guidelines, could not be made flexi- 
ble enough to adapt to the changing neods of families. 

o , ^ ■ 181 ■ : ■■ ■ ■ 



- In the contesl of CQnceim for program diversity, I think it is im- 
portant to mention that we must not forget the importance of having, 
some programs geared to the interests and needs of fathers as ^ell as, 
mothers. !rlease do not kterpret that as a suggestion frpm me that* 
the interests of fathers and mothers with respect to their family roles 

c be all that different. • 

Nevertheless, it is ea^y to drift into a vocabulary that is all feiMle. 
Thus^ as the bill stated, along wfth -"services to expectant mothers 
who cannot afford such services * and "post partum and other medical 
services to recent mother,** T would hope that there vyill.be^ services 
*to fathers, expectant and otherwise,, and infonnation,al programs 
which <femind us' alffhat fathers also, play a .vital role in the develop^ 
ntent of their children. It w'ojild be a mistake to overlook, this, as, we 

, plaii /or program diversity. Appended. to m^ statement ,are a few let- 
ters 'from parents' commenting on their reactions to our public school- 
univerblty Federal grant cooperative chil^J. development program., 
called the Jtramer project, that we have Been operating in Little Rock 
forthepast5years. ,c 

Several of these letters a^re from fathers, and one pf them touches 
especially upon this point and the impact of such a service on both the 
father and the mother as .well as on the total family unit? I have 
changed the quote only to take out names. And it sounds perhaps a 
Mle awkward, but substitute names for words like "mother'^ and 
"daughter." o . ' o. . 

I want to quote from that letter. c 

A special feature of JECramer Is the Involvement of the staff with the families 
of the children in the center. We were able to Know our daughter's teacher per- 
sonally and alwaj^s felt that we had input intp what happened ki her classroom. 
The teacher^ s^med genuinely Interested in the parents an^.more than Willing 
to gain Information about their feelings about the P|:pgram and about their 
children's development. ; 

Even more Important than, what Cramer has contributed to our daughter's 
development or what positive effects It has had on my wife and me as^ In- 
dividuals, however, is the effect It has had on our family as a unit. By being 
available, by being fre^ and by being a quality program, Kramer alloi£ved the 
family to make a Inuch desired move and aHowed hje to change professions. 
My wife and I felt good about what was happening to' our little girl at school 
and happy about our move and happy about the change in jobs. His chain of 
Kood feelings ^would have brolten quickly without the quality program which 
you aijid your staff maintain. The program was there \chen we mo.st needed 
an outside .support for ou;r family.,! really don't think these changes could 
have been made with any peace of mind without the Kramer project. 

FEnd of the letter.] ' • \ 

Next, I would like, to address isome remarks to the assurance of 
quality programs, and I think that this is an aspect, there are several 
places in the j)ropbsed bill where you deal with this, and I consider 
it most important, the maintenance of quality in .pr^rams initiated 
under this act , ' ' , ^ 

In his introductory statement, Senator ifondale quo.ted the former 
Dirpctojjnfthe Office of Child Development as havirig .said that OCP 
was in sS^lfoistances "paying for service that i.s harmful t^tchildren." 
That is the last thing we want to accomplish with any new legislation, 
and I commend the committees |or building in safeguards jwiat help 
to protect against this, ^ ' ^, 




Th6n, reassuringly^ she goes on to say ; 
' r^JZZ'l *h^*"'s"'g^t of creating a halo there, but I did 

; istj^hiidr*:;.' ° "^^"^ .'"^ ^° b« a 

Both the House and Senate versions of the bills have provisions 
J: '"^«ring quality control, and this is eSal if 

t^e?h1n^TT/v^?^'°P',^^uPTO'"' harm children. One of 

•in fSe Fi5 ^^7, the hard way, over the last 10 yeare of work 

&v^i ^ '^'^ ^^'^ "'^^ °" P^P"- ^"^ always worrv, justifia- 
.bly when we try to move outward from kmall, hieh-qual tv care- 

► TLrZ^'Tl-rl^'^^l^ P™^'^'"^ pro-ams ^' '''' 

« beriS's a W?'<iS;n '^'i wain called f^r in these bills- 

fKn* e?larginff as experience is gained, and that 

and for inVol?n°'''' ^'^.^tarf'trainiilg, ^or pt^^m monitoring 
and for mVolving universities in research activities that relate S 
KTfJ'-^'^f '"- undo«btedly,:one of the major jruarantoS 
thpT^ p '•?{l»^rement that at least half of the mmbere of 

S^S^l fl^ ^^""''y ^V"^ P-.°"'y be parents of children 

sSmpnffr f °Srams As is clear from even thi brief exceVpts of . 

?hevll «l JJ'^ -T^ ^5^'" P'^.''*^"*^' *ha" '^ny other ^up 

. S7nyX:i£lV^S^ """^ *° ^"'^"^y 

nr^l^JL^ V> comment on the importance of coordinating 

'•'sefS ^^■'!fP'"^ "¥^'' *hese acts.with^ther child and famSf 

• l«^fl " x^l''?^ limitations I shall comment on only one more 

special commendation for encouraging coordination between and 
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. ^raofiff v^tft^^^ offering services lo diioi^t^n .an4 families, In^ 

teikiibn. t^my%§ja^^ v\JSicJi^iha& InvoKed continiutj 6f program 
operaliou from'fliu tjatl) chUaiioadi jjeriod through 4it least the ele- 
nleatafy yeai^, I 'wa^? e^peciallj- .pleased to jfijadriu both bills a pro- 
visioli for ,f rograiu- ^de^^igned.'to extend child ^^and family service 
gaiiisr^garticnmri^ pcmiit partkipation—into kindergarten and 
^^IX pr%my gradtb, Uk cooperation jvith local educatioiial activities. 

To me this h onu of tli? most impoitanf asjject^f Any Yiew pro- 
gram , for ycmiig chjiJicn and. families to jnalte albibi«4ly certain 
thjlt progipniS^devLl.^pcd iHider the. proposed legislatioa do not 
^compete \vuh,exii>ti.,j^- piogianis for family .support, or. for -fiscal 
\ support, for thiat oiatUi. iifKl do not arrogate unto themselves alone 
the right to wavatht h^im^^^ ' . 

T{us past Fridaj * in Boston' 1 parfic^j^ed in a..imnel discussion " 
tha't was part uf a ^> liipoaxum sponsored by the .^arly Childhood 
Task Forces of tlie^EdiiuatioJi Conmiissiojx of the Stated. Out a^ign- ■ 
merit \ras t.<?.dii^u.>^ vva\.> th/it public .scjiools couljl mobilize for thfe 
ijejiyerv of diild devclopuiuU Jbei vices, including,ser\ ices tq^ families 
-^ndl j{,refaniilie&. ,Thtiu\*iie thuse ujio would assert that the bureauc; 
rary of the public sthoiHs reiidei's them insensitive . to the .needs of 
children ^rid resentful of m^v iutruw^ion of faniilie^into thfe operation 
of the schools. , . { > ■ , ^ - . . • , ^ 

But my ifiibortanf poi ut kere.is this does not need to be the case, as 
various pcopje w lid spoke hist Friday made ^uite clear. It is indeed 
possible to avoid that, kind of dcperhaiiulization and bureaucracy, and 
it iijobvrourt iwsn the ^tatonitntiTfrom my parents that I read that they 
,*l9id not havtJxliat reaction to the services, offered in Kramer, and ^ 
public Si^hool. • . . . t 

rncidentall5: yne of the Lonimentt> we most frequently received from 
parents %\ ith cliildrui in our program \b their appreciation of the fact 
thai om- ser\ ices aip availabk' Jo all their children ; they do not have to 
' d^'liver three different chLldren to three different progranjs, each of 
which specialize.^ In a partltulai itge group. Developmentafcontinuity 
is Jiot onl} bound concept ual]>, but it iS convenient for parents in a very 
practical sense.*" 

Personall} I. would like to see stionger steps taken to ensure coordi- 
nation of progr aiiijj opei atcd under the aui^piccb of this le^slation and * 
other progi anjr> aliead\ in thc'toiuniunities terviiig-as prime sponsors. 
Thift might take the form of specifying that some of thcseatl on the 
child and faniil^ M r\ice.^ polir \ committees be reserved for personnel 
froui the lot al hool dihti u tb* and from vai ious health aod social serv- 
ice progianib. Kven with the new programs made pobsible by thege acts, 
there would still nut be enough .-^er \ ice to ofo around ; and the liM thing 
we want to set up ii^ a situation in which wmpetition between and 
among agencies could occur. ^ • % • 

, Xow. if I nia> br iefl v suminai Ia' tu\ comments, arid perhaps broaden 
out and get a bjt philosophit al here, Tlii.^ is a'very conflicting time in 
the pjiblic life of our great Xatioii. There are those who would main- 
.tainlhat the publli conflict t au.-^es some of our personal difficulties and 
others who maintain that the jaibllc angui.sh merely )?]iin:ors the per- 



sonal conflicts. T.aui not one to offe 



an} resolution of this ongoing na- 



tiimal debate. T refei to it on]> U.raust^^of its relevancy to the difficult 
* Histf>r> of thi'se important plect o of proposed legij^lation and to their 
prospective rites o*f pissage tlirou^h the full legislative machinery* 
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nrSl;,s^n'^."ffn ^' ^^^i^f^.f^^ tha deal with the development of 
■^'■'v"^^^ fomiliesget their fair share of.congressional 
andiiubhc attention ? Who has time to write to his or her Conrrressman • 
Z'^inTkt'T ^'''^f jvhen.there are other issues, sceSgy so 
A.?f wh^v ""'"^ our attention and that of our repr&entatives? 

' n^f i n ?i r P?"""^*^ legislation aboit which there 
. ^ignt not be national consensus ? 

Opponents of the enrliei- versions of the^ills claimed that thev had . 
family-weakeniiig prdyisions and possibly represented iin invasion of 
the domain of the family. Xo one. least of allVhe sponsors of thei bills 
or pei-^ns likely to speak-m tins forum in their behalf, wants to weaken 
the family or invad* its domain. Yet between the defeat of the old 
legislation and the preparation of these ne^ acts, ^veral officially 
sanctioned steps have been taken whfch recognize that sometimes a nur- 
turant society must"Rike direct action on behalf of its children 

Examples of this are the creation of a natibnal.center on child abuse 
an<I neglect ami the development within OCD of a child advocacy pro- ' 
, gram. A ^atlori such as oure which values individual family autonomy i 
does not take such, steps lightly but cannot refrain from taking them ' 
in the light of/evidence of occasional .shocking unmet needs of children. ' 

1 slioulcl hke to cjose by commenting that the bills prepared by your 
comimttees a/re healing and reparative measures which can minimize 
•f i!'"-Tf' o"": .^wr having to take more drastic steps to protect 
tifp rights of our chi dren. By creating a mechanism through wriich 
families, yotmg and old. can get the services they need 'to support them 
•in crisis periods and to cooperate with them in noncrisis periods in ' 
which they simply need help, we should gradually obviate the neces- ' 
sity of ever having to take more direct intervention on behalf, of 
chiklien. 

.Thus, as a citizen T approve o.f your efforts to help brinff our 
progi;nmmatic efforts for children and familiesmore into line with our 
verbal (<-ominitment which oftbn has the ring of hollow rhetoric when 
evaluated by fiscal standards. Asa professional in the child and family 
service ^eld. I eiuloise tV careful planning that has gone into the 
pi-emratioii of these bills to make certain that they meet the needs of 
taiinlies and children in today "s world. And as a parent, I applaud 
(he vi-isdom of legislative groups that .recognize that a government 
which IS insensiti-ye to the needs 6{ young children and their fami'lies 
cannot hope to help create tlie kind of society in which growth is easy 
or maturity enjoyable. ; 

Mr. Bif.u)EMiS. Thank you vCry much. Dr. Caldwell, for a statement 
that reflects not only your considerable e.vperience and k-nowledge in i • 
this field, but very great care in its preparation. 

Before putting a couple of questions to you, I would like to ask 1 
unanimous consent to insert in the record the text of the article to .| 
which I believe you made reference from the 1Vashiii<rton Post of > 
August S. 1974. The article deals with the number of families headed . \ 
by women in the TJrfitecj^tates. t \ 
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(The article referred to follows :] 

[Excerpt fro9 the Washington Post, Auj. 8, 19741 
' MoBE WoMEiV Bun Fj^miues 

10 PEBCEXT OP PO^ULATIOX UVE8 IX FEM ALE-HEADED UNITS ^ 

(By Peter MUius, staff writer) 

The number of families headed by women in the United States Increased by 
more than a million in the last three years— as much as in the preceding IQ, the 
Census Bureau saiii yesterday. 

The bureau, in the first full report it has published on this problem-ridden and 
growing population subgroup, said one tenth of all Americans now live in female^ 
headed families, almost one-seventh of all children under 18 and almost one-third 
of all blacks in the country. . 

N>arly 40 percent of these 21.3 million people are poor as the government de- ' 
fines poverty— and these people mj/k-e up fully a .third of all pot)r people in the 
country. They account for more^an half of the black poor. Black and. white 
together, they are probably thjfTargest identifiable group of rwor people in the 
nation. w ' • 

There were 4.5 million families in the country headed by women in 1960, 5.6 
million In 1970. The bureau said there were 6.6 million in 1973, S percent of all 
families, 10 percent of all white families and 35 percent of black. ' * 

"This very rapid increase over the last several years,J* the bureau said, "has 
fostered a growing concern among social scientists and govemrient planners 
regarding changes in family structure ^nd composition. 

"Much has been written, usually speculative in nature, about the general break- 
down of family living arrangements in the. United, States, Theories range from 
the position that a basic transformation ... is occurring to the position that re- 
Icent changes are only momentary and the structure of the nuclear family, as we 
now know it, will be maintained." . - 

The bureau offered, various . possible explanations for these chalges. "High 
rates of marital dissolution through divorce and separation certainly have had 
an- impact," it said. ' 

"But there has also been an increase in the number of female heads of families 
who are single, which may be due in part to the retention of illegitimate children 
^ by their mothers ai>d aUo to the liberalization of adoption procedures whereby 
single pei^ons may now adopt children." 

"Another important factor,'* the bureau's experts said in their report, "is the 
increased participation of women in the labor force,'* which has "led to increased 
economic independence among many women.** ^ s 

"Other factors j[>ossibly related," the bureau said, "are the increased avqllability 
of^publlc assistance ... as well as the changing attitude toward independent 
living among wotoentoday." t 

The rise of the lelUale- headed family has ^en most pronounced among blacks. 
Nearly 40 percent of all black children now live in sjfch families. Since 1960. 
the total or all families i/i the country has gone up 21 percent, the number of black, 
female-headed families, 92 p^cent. 

The bureau said a rising percentage of women who head families are young, 
divorced and separated or single, and a ^eclinit^g percentage are middle-aged 
and widowed. More than Jialf these ^women work, about a third of their families 
dei)end entirely on earnings for their incomes, and only about IX percent depend 
entirely oti welfare 6t social security for income. ^ , 

^ Median income .of female-headed families is only about half the national 
median. In 1972 it was ?5,342 for all female-headetf families, $0,213 for white 
and for black. ^The poverty cutoff, according to the government. Is now 

abotit $4,500 a yearfor a family of four. , 
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Mn B^uDE^iAs. Just two questions, Dr. Caldwell. You indicated. that 
you Jiad some disagreement with the comments on ^he.subje^.of 
c evaluation made by Dr. White. : ^ - . ^ > ' ^ ^ . J"^'^ 

Dr. Caldwell, res. I think one problem is that we get hiuig up on the 
idea of finding a score that represents the gain or the loss or somet^ng 
of that sort. Measurements sometimes consist of counting, phfit is the 
most fundament^ typ'e of measurement, ai)d it is a very scientific type 
of measurement. And I think it is an easy matter to artic«}{ite^bjectives 
, for these programs, just as you said was done at the timelihe Head 

Start legisliition was written almost 10 yeilfs ago. And then t^he type of • 
^ evaluation that we want is in the form of determining whether^ indeed, 
these Jhings are occurring. . ; ^ . 

For>xarnple, one can specifj' kinds of skills that ya^ want qhildren 
acquire if you are talking about a ^rouj) or a home tutoring program, 
^ill right, one type of evaluation^is a sunple count of ho^ many chil- 
dren acquire these skills as a. consequence of the kind^of program that 
•r you have offere^. There ar^ also^various ways of gettmg at parent 
reactions, r think what we have to do is, as Dr. HTiite mentioned, 
modify a lot of our thinking abdut what is acceptable evaluation. But 
I certainly dpnlt think we w^nt to giv^ yp evaluating. Rathet, what I - 
thmk we want to give up a few of our sacred cow-typascoi^ that wc 
have hung onto and reafizd that these are evaluating perhaps irrelevant 
^things in relation to th6 program goals that we have^rticulated,^ 
: Mr. BiuDEMAS. Well, J probably- would be ill-advised to try to speak 
for Dr. White. Putin view of your response, I don't sense any wjdeared 
of disagreement .with you on thq^tpbint. ^ - , 

My other questibn has to da with ojtie of the problems to'which ybu 
' ako made reference in your testimony. You mentioned that opponents 
of thp com|)rehensive child development bill of 1071 alleged that 
day^carr services* can weaken parent-child, relationships. As you are - 
aware, and indicated in your testimony^ we have^sought to shape our 
biljs to maximize involvement of parents and to increase their role in 
th(^ fIeoisionraaking process with respect to the planning and operation 
>or the programs. ^ ^ n 

I understandvDr. Caldwell, thafeyou have done some studies to meas- 
ure the effect of yom- program on pareitt-child ties. I woftdt^- if you 
Ij3uld. comment.' , , ^ ^ ? , ^.-^ 

Dr. Caldavell, Yes. We found- that there was no difference betTyieen 
lu X^^^i ^^^^S^™^^^^ formed by the bjiild for -his or her motherwhen 
the ohilcT had been in day care and when the child had been^ reared 
totaJly at home with hi§; own mother. Inhere are two or three othet 
shidies that poin| to that finding now. There is one that is contradictory 
ahd thc^re aw^io more than five pieces of research that I kno^v of hi 
this area^,% no means a^ico the data all in. But the evidence is 
ftrongly oiuthii side of tlie fact that thjs can occur. 

One thinff that seems to me to cause some of this.hanmip, and that , 
IS really all it js, is that when some of the early talk about stliis bill , 
came up years ago, ilr. Braderhas, people began to evaluate in terms 
of what ^yc know about childr^reared in injtitutijons. Children ^who 
are reared iii institutions are tofiilly drfferentfW don^t have^fal^illes - 
who.come fo see thehi, they don't have daily reuni6hs, they don't h^ve 
an opportunity to shaye experiences. Sometimes they don't know wfio V 
they are.JiJive a tmme and so on. Agd I think personally that this is 
What go|^us ojf Mnto that misleading kind of association. . 
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.ntl {^ kinds of services you are calling for'in this bill are not in 
way i*elateil to the kinds where children do not have continuing 



Antl 

any wa;, _^ _ _ ^ 

^ family ties. I think the best answer is for fathers to reflect on it. 
Mi:<Bjt\i)F.3iA^. 1 take it, 'Dn.CaldweU, from your testimony, that. 

• you da endoi-se the Child and Family Services bill? 

DrrUALDWELL. r endorse it* heartily. 
Mr. BRiVDEMAS. Thank you veiy much, indeed. 
Senator Stafford? 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. I have no questions.for Dr. Caldwell. 
;I ,do appreciate your appearance liere and your statement which' 

* will be Very holpful to us. I am glad that you have concluded by 
' stating youv support for the- pending .legislation in front of the 

committee. 

' Mr. Bradexas. Mr. Lehman ? ' i 

^IrXEiiMAX. Xo questions. I just appreciate your testimony. Thank 
you for coming. > / . ^ 

Mr. BrademvVs. Senator Taft? 

Senator Taft. I have no questions. Thank you. . , 

yiw Brade^ias. Dr. Caldwell, thank you very much indeed, once 
again, for- having given us the be-nefit of- your thinking.. 

The Chair will now^ recognrze the Senator from Vermont who will 
preseiit the ne.xt witness. ' ■ ^ 
. Senator SxAFjpRD.Thankymi very much. . ^ 

This Senator would invite, in behalf of tlie subcommittee, Patricia 
Jeweft of Verniont. to become aAvitness. ' 

Mr^ Chairmaii, 1 am very proud to introduco^^Patricia Jewett to you 
as a native Vermontcr and here as a uitness before this subcommittee. 

Patricica is the President of ^ Vermont Cliild Care "76'\ She is the 
campaign executive director, and sli^ is with Chajnplain Valley 
Family DevelopmentCorporation. 

*I Ifiok forward, and I am suro all of this subcommittee does, to the 
testimony which sheVill now present to us. 

MissJewett? ' , 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA ^JEWETT, PRESIDENT, VERMaNT CHILD* 
CARE "76" CAMPAIGN; EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CHAMPIAIN VAL 
' p:y FAMILY DEVELOPMENT COUP., BURLINGTON, VT. ^ 

' * Miss Jfavett. Jlr.Brademas-^-r-- \l r J 

Mr. BR.\^:>rAS. The Chair mij^ht just say how pleasediwe.fire to 
liaye you her^L. I am sure tliat you, as a Vettiionter, must take some, 
prido in the report in this nieruin^s newspaper' that your distin- 
guishe4 jmnor Senator has buei^huggested as^imon^j; those^who might 
be a Vice President of the United States. ■ < , 

Miss JKw-i-ijT. We certainly do. 

Mr. Brademas, Senator Staffdfd , and* members of the comnlittee, 
I am very pleased to be able to be^ here to talk with you from.my own 
personal c.\|ierien/:e about tlm^iecds'of families of children in V<^- 
mont, although I do iiot think that the needs of these families smd 
children difler too much from families and cjijldrqn across the 
u nited States. • ^ * v . ' 

• Jiist A little bit about my background. 
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I have ieen m Head Start in ;V6rmont since the summer of 1966. 
I worked there mth the 4C prograni: J think thnt I presently have 
seniority m the State of Vermont in terns of working in the field 
m Head Start and day tare. ^ , 

I am alsa presently Chairperson for the Kew England Head Start 
Directoi^s Association, and am coordinating the Day Care and Child 
Development Council of America's "76" Campaign for the New 
liiii^land. region, as well as for VePmont. 

brkfly^^^ Stafford. Mr. Chairman, if I could intercede here very 

Patricia, it might be "desirable^for you to have your entire state- 
- I?^"^ P. ^^.^ verbatim m tha record of this committee's hearing at 
the conclusion of your testimor}^ 

Then, in the interest of time, because we know tliat you have an 
airplane to catch, if you summarized it for the committee rather 
than reading the entire text, if that is agreeable with voii and the 
rest of the subcommittee. • \- 

^suggest we proceed on that line. 

Miss tJEWiETr. Surely. 

Briefly, I would just like to make a quick statement about wJiajLl 
see as some of the minimum needs of families and children from ihv 
own experience. * , 

\ I think there needs to bean availability of what I term comprehen- 
'five day care services. When I use the word ^'comprehensive;' I mean 
iDduding medical, dental, mental health, nutritional and ^cial serv- 
ic^, as well as an educational component. 

I think there needs to be reasonable alternatives, and Dr. Caldwell 
has spoken to that certainly. I think ako, in talking atout day care: 
we need to give some thoughfto before and after school care,. as well 
•as to preschool care. There is a great dejll of discussion aboit pre- 
school age children and we* sometimes forget, what happens tathe &, 
7, 8, 9-year olders whose mothers.are,wojt'king. , «^ i 

J there needs to be early childhood^'education experiences>for 
all children with special problems, and I defined ^those problems more 
fully in my paper. ^ : , ^ . ^ ^ 

I think that there needs to be a much wider availability andnc- 
cessibility to health services. This is a^particulai- problem in Vermont. 

1 think that-medicaid has, helped. I think that the early periodic 
scTeening diagnosis -^rfhd treatment services 'shohld. be available to 
all families and children, and iipt just to medicaid eligible children. 

There nft^>ds to be support for families in trouble. Them^ceds to^ 
be an assurance that there are minimum standards for.all children who 
are m care subsidiml by state and Federal m^oneys. 

There needs to be maximum involvement of phi)>nts in the decision 
making regarding programs for their' children. And I will Comment 
upon that more: fully later. ^ S . c *> • 

I think there needs .t6 be a wide availability of barent effectiveness 
training And, finally, I think there heeds to.h^.avVilability of these 
services based not on incjonie, - • ; ^ nT c 

I think tlmt ^nf^nx people today would say these {\re irHnimnm serv- 
ices. I think that before we. are <roing to have eveniJiose njkiimijm 
services, we have to have some piajor decisions^br majoj Commitments 
from our policy makers, both at the state, and local levels. And that 



IS that we are going to stab: lookijig at programs in relation to the 
needs Of children and their families, and not in terms of other needs, 
j^S^^ ^"^^ ' commitment is made, it ^vill make a great deal 
or diifereiice in how we shape our programs. 

One of the biggest problems thaS we hlave in Vermont is the shapB 
of our title 4 A program. Title 4.V moneys siipport not only in .Vermont, 
biit across the country, the largest chilSf care program other than 
Head Start. And yet, in many places in^Vermont and in other places, 
1 am sure, title 4A does not serve, children. It is primarily a support 
for working parents. AM the result is, Ihen, that there are no guide- 
lines which require a comprehensive range of services be offered, such 
as.is the casa in Head Start. . , ^ . ; ^ 
The result, then, is a large liumber of children who are receiving 
little more thah custodial care! And^very- often this is not because the 
people p^viding the care helieve that this should be the case. 

It IS because the reimbursement rateior title 4A to Various facilities 
providing day care is so low Jliat it is; impossible- to provide a com- 
prehensive range of, services.^ TRis problem, can'be seen by comparing 
the average payment for di£y caf-e in Vermont during the month of 
June 1<>74 with the average cost per month of service to a Head Star£ 
cmld, ^ ^ 



The average payment for all facilities .in June was $74.50 per child, 
whU^ the average paynient for center care was $9&per child. 

During -^he^ past year, the average cost pjgr tihild in my own Head 
^tart program was $133, per month, 

Based upon my knou ledge of other Head Start programs in Ver- 
mr^nt, I would hazard a guess tjiat this is probably the lowest average 
m the State, $133. , * i . . h 

Thus, what lias happened in some, though clearly not all cases in 
Vermont .where Heiid Start and title 4A funded cHildrej(i have been 
served in the same ^center, i^^ discrimination in provision of services 
based upon the fundiug source, ' , • 

If you are a Head Start child, you receive medical and dental serv- 
ices and any mental health, services you may need. 

If you jire a day care .child, y6\x may go without those services 
because the rejmbursement rate ^\ill not cover that, TH^t situafion has 
improved somewhat with the expansion of medicaicl to include dental 
services. But it clearfy does not cover all services. 
^ It is possible to commingle Hcad^ Start and title 4A funds to pro- 
vide comprehensive services to all children. . ' - , " 
' However, this takes some administrative skill and knowledge in 
fiscal planni^ig, which few local center director seem to have. This 
leads to another problem that I feel is utterlyv^crucial and which we 
seem to, at the local level, get caughjt in time and time again, and that 
IS coordination. ^ , , * • 

Eve'rybody believes iii "it, I think. But not very. many of us seem to . 
Icnow vyhat to do to bring it about. 

Ooe of tJie most pressing pi-oblems we have in terms of coordina- 
tion is in the.viariability in income'guitlelines foi* programs. There is 
an income guideline for Head Start; there is ofle for title 4A; there 
is one foi*' medicaid, and for h)any of the other services^ so that it is 
p^sslble for a famrly to be eligible for one service and not another 
service, . . x . 
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I think that all of the income guidelines should be based upon net 
and ijgt gross income, as Head Start guidelines are presently now 
based upon; It is only real Income that is meaningful to families^of 
- four. , . • " ?r o 

Second, I think that all the income guidelines should be based as 
miich as possible upon the economic situation in local areas. 
< ^^ f State like Vermont, for exampT^, where AFDC payments are 
fairly high, it is often better to live on yeWare than to work, espe- 
cially since welfare. families are also eligible for food stafnps and 
medicaid. ; ■ f , ^ , 

, This often creates hard feelings between welfare recipientsfand low 
income working poor who are struggling to survive because they be- 
liemhat they should work for a living. But they do not see the same 
henehts accruing to taeir families. 

J "iS^, imply here that welfare payments should be 

reduced. What I mean is that the same kind pf benefits should be avail- 
able to low income families who are making the same income but 
working. , !• 

And we^get |nto some very hard feelings and veigr extensive areas 
^ T . ^.^^y^ '"'^">' families in- Vermont who are $500, $1,000, 
^2,000 above the income guidelines for Head Start, who see many fam- 
ilies on welfere who arp. eligible. And the Head Start guidelines at this 
point are ridiculous, at least in terms of families in Vermont. 

It IS practically impossible to live on $4,320 gtoss income for a fam- 
ily or. four. ' ■ . ' " 

' '^^i?-^ ^^'^J^ guidelines have increased only $1,320 in the last 6 
' y^.^,^- i problem is further compounded because the system has no 
sliding fee scales. , . 

■ In Verrfirat you are either eligible, for medicaid and food stamps or 
you are not. And if your income rises above the guidelines, the mon- 
A??i}^ ^° -'T!."' can be dropped within a month. 

At this point, families who have had food stamps, who have had 
medicaid, who niay have gotten a raise in their pay which put them' 
]Ust enough above the income to lose their medicaid and fooA stamps, 
rnay> woree off than they were before they got the raise because they 
novy no lOngerhave that kind of support. ^ 
And the syl^em then creates situations in which families mW; make 
real choi^ces as to whether to stay on welfare rather than totaka 
fairJy goG^ paying job, or whether to continue Workinc after theV 
receive a raise; a^K.^., un^j, , 

. A reasbHabl^ sliding fee scale that helped families become self-suffi- 
cient over a P^nod of time would help alleviate this problem a great 
deal. It woukj^ilso .bring a large population of middle and lower mid- 
dle income families into th(jl mainstreiun of services: which are now 
inaccessible to-fchem. . • ' 

It is these faAilies who make too much money from guideline' points 
of view to quafify for services, but who make too littfe .money to pay 
CL/ cost who «re suffering in this stage of severe economic . 

These Siie the families whose children are no/; receiving medical and 
dental and mental health services. And these are the families where 
SLT^f ^T? increasingly ouf to work and need some partial 

subsidization for their child care services. 
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These families, as well as low income families/ really need the sup 

Sort of child and fariuly services today. And it is tJ>esc-ftnTiilies we- 
ave lAcreasingly on, our waituijj list in Head Starjj who becdnie dn- 
croasingly angr} because their top hi^2:h" incQjpie makV them ineUfljWtT 
I tliink, unfortunately, one of tm* things we (?Kperience, it^^ispfrxvays 
tliose of us ifr-th&. field uotking diucctl^^th tlre^ people an^ neveu 
tke lawniaJcci-b who pass the laws wha^^j^to say\p^^^amilies and 
then try to explain to thenrwhy they are not eligibleVhen*we very 
o^ftcn cannot rationalize an^Chiftg ibore than tiiajact thai it is the law. 
* I think it is crucial in this time, when w e are considen(ig planninaa 
new program, that we really look at the programs that ai*e^^^J;:eady in 
existence, and how any new law is gouig to affect tli6 new programs. 
. Again that coordination, ' ' , ^ . » - 

aOne of the quickest examples that cpmes to mind is the 10 percent 
guideline for Head Start which^reqiffres fcljtat 10 percent of our spaces 
be reserved for handicapped children. I ^thinkjie guideline in itsetf 
is \ er> positive in that it ga\ e aj^ccss to m'a^ly^lila^&5^o a system that ^ 
theyxlicl hot have access to befoxe. ^' %^ A^.' 

However, w e in the field* get caught in (Jie csrunch betWen State 
laws which are being passed, which have omaiiKr,equirema^ an^ 
certain jurisdictions over special edj and a Federal pi^gram flhat we 
are working w ith which puts certain requirenbjits ujjon us. \ 
, • And therefore, very often, rather thanvlookmg at the chil 
and th^^.chikVs family and w*hat he really n^dsw^e end up t 
to meet someone else's perform^ince staTidardsorJ>uidelines. 

And, again, one of the experiences wlj had in Burlington w as. w 
tlfe Fo^lo^v Through prograni, which supposedly was funded in al 
community .based upon the /equirement tliat there was ^ full ye ir ^ 
Head Start program. / . \ ■ \ , ' 

ITowever, the Fbllow Th/oilgh program guidelineb wer6 written d , 
tlie program w as administered by the Office of Ed^icatioftj, while He d' 
Start wasiidministerecl by OEO. » ' - . 

And, very pften, the ^people who were giving technical assistar ce 
to the Follow^ Throug^ program were unfamiliar with Head St^rt 
guidelines, had never i*ead them. And 'we got caught in the crunches, 
fauiilie^ got^aiight in the cruncheybetvve'en the Head Stact and Follow 
Through. ' 7 ' . . . ' 

In .Bui'lington, ^cau^sc of the particular system that was there in 
tlie lfead Start pi;ogram, or the Follow' 'Through program^ waS in one 
school district, sp that although all of the Hea^^^Start children in the 
cit> of Burl ingt/on . were supposedlj^^iligiblo-to go into Follow Through, 
th^y could only go into Follov^TmYni^jli if they Jived in the particular • 
bchool di§tri(;t wlicre the Follow Throug^i program is located, or if 
the> wanted to provide transportation out of their own local neighbor- 
hood. : * ' * ' . * 

Mr! Brade^ias. Miss Jewett, I wonder if you vyill let me interrupt^ 
you with thi^} point, to ask >ou a couple of questions, because I must*' 
go' to aWtlrer meeting and would not othepwise have , an opportunity 
to' do 'SO.' ' ' 

. First. I would like to thank you for your carefully prepatedV^ate- 
ment. J. think it 'is esj^ecially useful ^t^^ hear from gomcone* who^has 
had fexfjurience in the field jof ^ulministei:ing pr6grams for younger 

• ctiild;:en, and whpian, therefore, klcJIcSte where the problems are, 
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' £h?«=«*!fp«f -irn^™^ gu;^^l"^f s question and the coordination among 

iSwFf ^'^"ir"""' '"^"^ ^^^^ 3"st made reference^ 
i^ust have two or three quick questions. 

^^vt\l^^r^f^ from your experience in Vermont, and.in the 
n^nrnZ 5? ^^f^ ^ general demand for the kinds of services that 
are proposed to be made available under this legislation ? 
Miss Jewett. y^s, sir. 

Simply, yes. , , ' 

ar^mpnffw'V'J" connection what would you say about the 
K^n*Vv? J 5^^^ heard on a number of occasions against legis- 
lation of this kind, namely that the provision of day care and other 
ha^ t'w ^ff -'^^ Government is unwise, becaus^ doing so woSld 

' -^^ • °* driving wonren out oftheir homes to work ? 

What IS your comment on that often expressed' allegation? 

Aliss Jejvett I have been running day care centers for the last 6 
^% * ^? Jnto. someone s home and try to convince 
them to go out to work so that we can fill the centers.- • 

ch£™p^" *° "^^^ ^ ^^^^^ *° P,"'^ ' 

. And one of the requirements of the H^d* Start program, which 

- TwcV^P^^- "^^^"^ '"1^° f^^^^ program is that the 
parente become mvolved And though.it is a'diffeUfkind of involve- 
ment for a working mother, because she obviousl/ isiTot leaving work • 
tq volunteer m the center, I think that in terms of the policymaking, ' 
m terms of her canng about her children, it has been a tremendous 
support for her. 

I can think of a mother who hasTiad her child in one of our day 
care centers since the child, was 3. She just went into the public school 
system last year. &he<!an tell you soiiie ^xonderful stories about babv- 

.l"*u°^ babysitter after babysitter that she went through aijd some 
of the horrendous things that happened to her children before she put 

- her child in this center. 

And it was suph a relief to her to know that^er children were in 
a safe place, that they would be h'appy and hejilthy, that it made her « 
work expenenco much greater. 

She was a single parent, & divorced parent, with five children. She 
had to work. , ' 

So I think that people ate coming to us. And parents want to know ' 
that their children are safe. This does not mean just center care. It 
can mean individual home care or small group home care. 

But mothers need to know that if they are out working, their chU- 
dren have a safe place.- 

Mr. Brademas. Do I take it, Miss Jewett, that you endorse this 
legislation?-- ■ . . 

Miss Jewett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bradejias. Thank you very much.. - ' 

Senator T^ft? . ' 

.Senator Tabt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

' Miss Jewett, I was particularly interested in your problems that 
yon indicated between the regulations that you run into ^vith regard 
to State supervision and then the dual role of the Federal agencies 
involved; • , '• , . • 
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There tre probably some other ones, too, that you did not mention. 
Do you think that we are necessarily on the rignt tracl; as to the ap- 
proach that we are making in supporting these kinds of services ? 

In other words, qne question that arises in my ^ind, certainly, is 
whether or not we wouldn't do better merely to pronde the financial 
backing involved, directing the State, and allow the State to concen- 
trate its efforts through, hopefulljr, one agency or one supervisory fa- 
cility forall the problems that ape involved. 
Do you see any particular advarita^? 

could do research and educatibn here. I don't say that that 
shoulii be stopped, but I wonder from the point of, view of adminis- 
. tratioil, . whether it might not be preferable to Jook to some kin^ of 
unitary approach to this problem. ' , 

^iss Jewztt . I guess I have mixedlEeelings about that. I certainly 
think there needs to be a uniform approach, 

I think there needs to be some wired coordination. I am not ready 
yet to say I think all the mone;^' should be funnded through the State, 
because I thiiik there is certainly, in Vermont at this point, a lack 
.of coprdination amonjg the State programs themselves, 
. And just to funnef the money for these services through the State 
is not.going to necessarily solve the problem. * 

I thmk w^ have been able to do many, many positive things in Head 
Start that we might not have been ^ble to do had {he money come 
through the State. . ; ' . 

I -thmk one of the most positive things about Head Start is the local 
councils wl^ich require local parent participation. There has to be 
some kind of dual cooperation. ' . ' * ' 
Senator Taft. There is nothing*lo preveht.a State from putting in a 
. requirement of that sort. 

iliss, Jewett. There is nothing to prevent them, no. > 
I. do think that all of theprograms need to be coordinated in one way 
or another. I not convinced that that necessarily means, all of the 
. money has to flow through one system. 

§en&tor TfvFT. Setting, up prime sponsors as this legislation ^d^es, 
applying for and getting their funds directlv from the Department 
here would not seem to be to be a step in the direction you are talking 
about, unlfes you wipe out all the other programs, which I do n6t 
think ydu intend to. do. ■ - ' - / ' 

Miss Jeweti. Or unless you require.in the proposal application that 
there is some indication that the services at the local level and the peo- 
ple involved in those services have sat down and talked together and 
put together some kind of a mutual plan. ' ' . 

Senator Taft; Vermont seems to n^e, being the trglil little 5tate that 
it is, that this would be a place where you would welcome being able to 
get it all together in one place and knowing who is in charge and 
•whether the iniles are f6r everybody . ' 

Miss Je\vett. Well, as I say, I have mixed feelings. 
' It is not all together at the State level. 

Senator Taft. Thank you very much. 
\. Those are the only questionS'tnat I have. 
Mr^LEHMAX. Thank you, Senator Taft. ' , . 
,WouW you like tb continiie? . 
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V ^ ^^f^' T would like to make a couple comments on thL end. 
1 would like to majse'a couple of comments on the problem of&ural 
child care and something that I have seen happen in the past I or 3 
vears^is a great trend toward what is called the home base program or 
home st^rt, or m-home care. And I think that that kmd of probata has 
some real value. ^ T ' 

On the other han^, from my experience in worlung prihiarily in ch 

' ^^^u^ """^^ ^^t^' ^ ^^1^^^ i"^^ » of caution about this. 
1 he^higgest problem which we have, the highest expense T ' 
we Mve in our program, ia transportation. And as I pointed out 
many of our centers <K>ver three or four towns. And our Head 
transportation routes may take Ii^ to 2 hours. 

r^A;Mm^n^-^^^^^^ """^ '^^y theHead^tart roui e can 

fW ^Sf^ ^i''^^^'' $600.extra over a period of a year, which may mean 
: that m*tiie lopg run we cannot take that child into the program. 
- ■ S^f/rrfro"^' often the children ^ho need the pro^l the nost 
awS S ""^^""i ^^"^ '^^^^^ ^^^7 the farthest 
fSiliJ ? . ^^""P may. come from the most depLed 

I think, because of thejiigh cost of the transportation an^ becanle of 
the increasmdy high cost to mamtain buildings and even to find biild- 
1?£r« f '^'i: regulations, peoRle are morg.and nore 

^tnrnmg to a home-base <5^Be program. . ^ ' T * 

My caution is that I found that one of the bigg^t nee^s of our fkm- ' 
fbrthSchildren^^ ^""^^^^ experience for pe families as well ^ 

But for the children particularly ,-they need expe^riences in groJps. 
They need to work with other^childvcn- They may liiake as many cfe- 
nitive gams m the home witlr the pareftt who undei-stBnds the eduta- 
tional process. I am not sure that a. parent and Iwo cffildren-or th^ee 
Children can ever really substiiute for the group social experience that 
• .^'2^^ and 5-year-oJd,expenences in a center. \ 

We also find that this^ ohe.of the biggest needs for our parents in 
the rural areijs. Tsom^times think we have had' as good luck with oilr 
parent participation m the' rural areas because it is the only time many 
of them ever get together with anybody else. And thjs is^\vcr^' 
^rewarding experience fol tliem. ' * • ^ ^ 

And I am always struffk when we say, well, you are doing the edu- 
cational kinds of thnig^ with your parents. And people say, w«ll, aftef 
two or three meetings and they get over their need for social experi- 
ences. And I do not know why we say only a social experience is net 
valuable, / ' - * ' , 

It seems tq be all' right for upper- aftd middle-income people to get . 
out and s6ci;lliz6 we want to, but if Jew income parents in a center 
just need a sdjciar,ex[Jerience there Js something wrong b^ecause we are 
not providing something beyon^l for education. 

And I think that my feeling about the alternative is I would like a 
projoram njncltheir families to chooax; a home base ,model- because they 
feel it is the' best program for them, not because it is cheaper, because 
there are not enough funjls to take care of th6 transportation costs.* 

So if ye are talking about viable alternatives, we have to have viable 
alteniatiyes and hioncy enough .to support those bO that we are not. Just 
n^aHng'choices biised on a cheaper kind of model. ^. « 
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T ^ould like to say a6methm^ about I am excited about tbwtrovision 
m the bill for the parent councils. I think that it crucial. I thSc it has 
been one of the b^ patts of . Head Start, one of the weakest parts of 
^^.^^y car^jprogram because there is no requirement in 'title 4A 
that the parent^oe involved. * • - ^ 

* The one thing I would caution initially is'that thfe role oifhe boards 
be very cleam' spelled out. I think that there are a number of kinds of 
Head StarLparticipation for parents. 
^ There is^Qrticipation in volunteering in the classroom, and thatjevel 
of involvement Aiid then there is^the policymaking one. We have get- 
jerj caught \h the crunch in Head Start very often be'cause the guide- 
, Unesare not clear, the administrators are not clear, 

TWiat is the difference between a policymaking role and day-to-day • 
' adrfiinistration in the center ? And I think that when you get the day- ^ 
, t^day administration combined with polic3'ma^ne you get a.crunch 
' /^^^^^^" ^he staff and the parents about who has final jurisdiction. That 
/^is not positive. • 

TVTien you have clearly sp>elled out that it is a policymaking role, it 
IS a policymaking role, then it is an extremely positive .role for parents. 
And thih to me has been probably the most rewarding experience I 
have had over the past 5. 6 years in my Head Start pr/^m. 

Our program is ^00 miles from the Canadian bordfr, halfway down 
the State. And our parents have to travel any^vhere ffom 60 to 75 miles 
to get to a policy couijcil meeting. And many people will s^y, well, 
^ nobodrisgomgtotravel that far for any meeting. \ * ^ / 

^ In the 4 years that we have had a policy councU weliave had at^ny, 
one time a mini^num of 18 parents on the c(^Rmittee. life have had no 
more than three meetings in which we have not had a'quorum, because 
those parents know'that they are trulv making decisions that involve 
their children And they ask good questions, they take responslbiBty. 
And that is th£ positive thing about the program. .And I think they 
imist be involve! i^i any program which involves their childreiv.' 

T would like to say a word about training. There is a geod'deal of 
traimng mone;V provided in the bill. And I think training>money is 
hadly needed. T thmk we need to look Very carefully to whom and ho^ 
tramirip contracts are a-wardefd., ^ . / * • 

One of the biggest problems we have ;n Xew England is seeing train- 
. iiig contracts go to institutions ahci training contractors who gat largeV 
pverhp.ad and large salaries, and who ultimately provide verv little in \ 
positive training, ^lid I.think that ther6 are many plople in the field ^ 
with experience. I think we need to look very carefully atJIBiat m are 
doiftg with our training money. - ' odF A A" 

T tjiink in t^vms of setting standards tW that/s also^ cruciki ^rfea. ^ ' 

.iS'^^C ^''^ "^^'^ ^^^^ set standards. We have to assure 

that there arc going to be qualified personnel tp monitor. . - 

In Head Start we have a lovely set of pet?formance standard's. We 
hav« been a,sked t6 write component plans.is to how we are meeting 
those po^rformance standards. As of yet I,€o not feel there really art 
an adequate nifmber of personnel to really monitor and telKwhether we 
are meeting those performance standard^ or not 

And sometimr^ I think my i>rogram>ias the reputation it has because 
1 am able to write, not based upon /nything anybody has seen. And 
Jiat is certainly Tvery unfortunat^ay to judge any -program. 
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^fr. LBH3rAX. Miss Jewett, I wonder if you coulH wrap it up aow, 
because we have one other witness, and we will have a quonimTall in 
about 15 minujesl . ^ 
. . We appfeciate your testimony, but 1 want to trv to get it all in 
today. " V- 

Miss Jewettt. Sure. I thank you very much. * 

ifr. LEipiAX. Thank you fqr your very \ aluable testimony. T am 

sure it will be of great interest to the other members of the committee 

when they have a chance to look at it. ' c 

^ * [Thepreparedstatement^of Miss Jewett follows:] 



, Testimony or Patricia A, Jewett, ExEccn\x. Director, CHAiiPLAi.N Valley 
Family DE\ EijOPiiE.\T Corporation, 3ublington, Vt. ^ * 

» . ^> , • • 

Senator Mondale, Representathe Braderaas and members. t;f the Senate Sub- 
' Committee pn Children and Youth, and Huusie Select Committee on Education, 
«fe ^ ""'^^F PJ^a^^-^o ^ aWe to talk with you today about the needs of families 
and children: in general, and in Vermont, in jmrtlcular. My name is Pnt Jewett 
and I am presently Executive Director pf the Chamijlain Valley Family Derelop;.,,--^ 
ment Corporation in BUrlington, Vermont, which is a delegate agency of ih^^ 
Champlain Valley, pffice of Econojnic Opportunity whose primary responsibility 
is to A<^inlster the Head Start program in the four northwestern counties In ^ 
Aernypnt presently have 0 centers which service 210 Head ^tart children and 
40 day care children, subsidized by Title iV-A. I have worked In Vermont In Head 
Start and Day Care since the summer of 1966 and have now, I 'believe, seniority 
m the state of Vermonfin working in Day Care and Head Start programs in the 
field. In addition, I am presently Chairperson for the Xew England Head Start. 
Directors Association and am coordinating the Day Care and Child Development 
Council or America's public education campaign, Child* Care 76, for the Xew 
England region. Therefore, though I am here to speak today, primarily to the 
ne<ids of children and famines in Vermoht, my perspective is somewhat broader 

What are the needs of children and their families in Ajnerjca today, for the' 
basic needs of Vermont'^ families do not differ greatly from othej famiUes? At a 
minimum there needs t» te; • * » - . , " 

/ m Availability of edmpreheusive Including medical, dental, mental health, . ^ 
nutritional services, and social services as well as an educati0ial component, / 
, day care s^r^ices for all families who are woritfhg w:i{h some reasonable altema-^ 
five for parents to ttloose from. This includes before-and-aftcr school care, as ' 
well as care for pre-school.children. • ' * y/ 

(2) Early childhooc^ education experiences, for all children who need tbGtn due -v 
to Mich proWemq a5i handicapfiing conditions, develppmental. dis<'a41ities, emo- 
tional di5»^rbance, early deprivation and environmental lags! and for preven- 
tion of abuse and neglect. This latter may. simply tnean an opportunity foe a 
young mother to hAye relief from ^one or more of Her pre-school age children 
for a few Ixours every day. / 

(3) Proper afid early detectix?n and treatement of jiealth problems, feirly 
reriodfc'Screenlng Diagnoses Treatment Service^^.should be available for all phfl- 
xlren not just medicaid-Qllgible children and general access to gqod health /cafe 
(including medical, dental, nutritional and mental health services. ^ / 

^ '>(4) Mfiximum j^upport for families io "iroi|ble" (mardage coun.«;elingA/ental. 
health services, employment counseling, counseling in child-rearing to p/event ^ 
abu.se, etc.). ' ' . ; ^ / 

V5) Assurance thut there are minimum standards for all Children who are 
iri the care of the state or in care subsidized by tlie stat^ or federal goverhmei^t. 
^'This implies, of course, adennate monitoring and evaluation, as well -as jbst the 
^ presence of ttifnfmnm standards.)^ ' - !. • f 

<Q) Maximum involvement, of parents in deplsion-making re, programs for 
their children. * ' * / , ' ' I ,7' 

(7]t Wide availability of Pare:(itEffectivene.ss Training, / 
(8) Availability of all these servic/W regardless of income level.* * ' j 
How then, ar^ these need? reflected in jJublic policy-making? » ♦ 
Although I see these 8er^i<?es aj( minimal, I believe that they requite some 
maxjmym decisions on the part of our hoi fey -makers at the national -ahd state 
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levels - There must be a basic ^nimitment nut onlj to' the philosophy. ;that our 
cliim/wj really are t»ur JUit>s>t imiiortaut natural re^uurce and tliat families are the 
most imiiortaut ijingle influence ui>ou their children, but alsv, that the majority 
of American families ^uunot service today with the ecvnumic pressures upon them 
vyirhout Mime majur sUppurt services. One indication of the latter is the clear fact 
that the extended famibv with une or mure relatives available tp help share in 
. ehU d-re'arij /^;, is no longer the norm. In fact, a^Iarge uumbet of children arou-. 
being ^al^^<i by a sincle head uf huuseUold. In 197U, In Vermont, there^wefelSO^ 
79G children under the age of I^. 14,865 w 0% were a^iioMe^tS a single 
head of liousehold And certainly with rising Inflafiari^ more and more women 
vvi) hnve tu go out to wvtU in urder to ^'majt^^^fias meet". Jn 1970 41^% mar- 
.-i^ied WMinen were uurking and 29.6% uCunffiled women with children under the 
age Mf G nere working, to say nut^lljg of the sitigle female head of households 
C)nee such a comfiiitment ib ceaUy maae, it is tlien important to plan and shape 
.prngrams around the needs of i^iidren and their famUies, rather than' around 
other needic. The biggest Mngle ftcampie of a program serving children, yet not / 
based ui)on their needs, is Title IV-A of the Social Security Act. Except fotf/ 
Head Ntart programs, this prugrdm provides the greatest amount of money/* 
^ available natioually for subsidizing child care programs. And vet, in many? 
places, Iitle TV- A day care does not really seirvice children, Uut Is'provided pri^' 
manly a^ a support service for working parents. There are no guidelines whidff 
require that a conyjfehenslve range of services be offered, such as- is the case 
fn Head S'tart. The result, then, is- a large number of children who are receiving 
little more than custodial care often, Oiowever, this is Hot due to lack of goodf 
will on the part of the provider, but the fact that the reimbursement rate Is-s? 
low that it is impossible to provide any extra services. - * .-J 

* Thl5 problem can be seen by comparing the average payment for day care lii 

^ ermonf <iuring'the month of June, 1974- with the average cost/ month of serried 
rn a Head Start cTiild. The average payment for all facilities in Jiiae was 
rhiid while the average payment for centercare wds $96.00/child: During Jh6 
' 2?fo average cost per, ehild/month in my Head Start program 'wi^l 

9133, and based unpn-mriniowTeage uf the other programs in Vermont, I would* 
gue<s that that Is the lowest average in the State. Thus, what has happened'.' 
in some, though clearly not all cases in Vermont where Head Start and.I'itl^'. ' 
Iv^A funded children have been serviced in the same center, is discriminative. 
, in rrovlsjpn of serviresn.ast^d upon fumtlng source. Head Start children .a 

provid^fTwith eopiprehenMvQ.niedical and dental care and/crther needed'ser vices ^' 
_ while day ra^ children go without such senices because the reimbursement 
rate does nof coyer the eostt Tliis situation has improved somewhat with the 
expflUMon of MedhJihl Up hh huh- dental services, but fhi.s clearlv dotfs not cover ' 
fill thildn n And it N ilrarly pi^ssiliU. to *eo.niinj*le" Head Start and Title IV-A . 
funds to provide ^^^m^n'lK'n'.i^e ser\-ires for all children. However, this*takes 
«ome adminMrative skill and knou ledge, of fi.scal planning which few local- 
• • eenter directors seem. to ha v<», . ^ , , , , 

Tlii^ leads to another prublen> wlii(li. I believe, is rriR»ial in any .future plan-' 
^ ninjr n hfrb \^ donr for additional .prosninKS for fainilie.** and children at any level. 
" and that 'Toordinaf if.ir'. that wond» pftil word that evervbodv believes iiiM)u£ 
few pefjplo seem to kn.nv how ti> arcomplLsh. Aprain. I do not helieve realxio- 
ordinaflr.^j van !>r^ arM.ii.pli5:jied until every«>ne involved lV ele4*rIy cominitipd- • 
nrv-f and forenio«.f. to serung ehildwiii.and thernfomilies father than tO using 
rhilHrf n s vfrviois to support other primary ^oals. A.^T.Is notv the cOije ifi Title 4 

I ^ IlnnTVf r. iAw area \\\ « Wfh.ift <loe<i ^eem po^sifile^ and T feel, rnffeial. to begin 
to develnp wnme iinjfnrniUy i-. in^th^ a^ea of eliiribilify ;nitdellnes. At the JJrescn!* 
time It iv* n{;nosf impo'^-iMe to re/illr kecfrtrack of who is eKdble /or v^at serv- ^ ' 
iee^ It fiossibje.* in V(^rJiv>?i^^, for example to be eliprible for title IV-A "and < 
Medicaid vervki^v hut not, to be eligible for Head Start. , , 

\\] fiirnrne ftiiff|rlirfe's shojild be based upon net. rather than ffross income. It 
^-inly rear im/pme whirh is meaningful to families todav. especially ip^y and < 
TTifddTe f TU W f^rmllie^. f?eeondI> all the Ine^cfie ^niidelinef^' should b<? adapted to . . 
the e'^onomle^Jlttiation.^ft local area.s. not just some. In a state like Vermont, for 
^ fVample, where A^'FC payments are fairly ^Ijch. it Is often better to liva on - 
welfnre than- fo work. rsnec'Iall.v since welfare families are ajso eligible for food .1 
; efrfim?s and. rfiedlenid. TIiIk often creates harxl feelings bet^ween welfare re, 
efpirnf*? nml t^e low-Income working poor wtio arc stniggUng to .survive because 

' . • , '^i'- . ■ ' . - ' . .... 
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they believe they shotild ivork for a llring, but do not see the same benefits accru-. 
Ing to t^elr families. This problem* is particularly sensitive to those families vho 
are tonly a few hundred or a few t'^ousand dollars ab|>ve the income .guld^ines 
for thege prografos, especially for Head Start. • ^ ^ 

. This problem is further compounded .by a system which has no sliding fee 
scales This is cspeciaUy true in Vermont for the M^icaid and Food Stamp pro- 
gram. Y(m are either eligible or you ar^not^And programs are jojonitored care- 
fully 'enough so that within a month or two after the rise in Income, medicaid 
J coverage or fcTod stamps may be dropped , and if the raise was unly just enough 
to put the family slightly above the guideline, they may end up worse off than 
they-were before they got the, raise. This Is ^ ridiculous system in a countrv 
which ostensibly believesJru^ipik^rtlng the concept self-sufficiency. The sys- 

* torn ^as it now operates creates situations in which families must make real, 
choices as to whether to stay On welfare rjather than to take a fairlj- good pay- 
ing job, or whether to continue T^orking after they receive a raise in pay. A 
reasonable sliding fee»scale in which families cuuld bepome gradually self-sup- ' 
porting ^ould help to .alleviate these problems. It wo.uld also bring a large 
population— the middle and lo^er-miodlfe income families into the mainsti'eam 
of services which are now inaccessible to them. It is ti&e families—who make 
too much ( !!J iponey to qualify for s^trices but;who make too little, to pay for 
the full cost— who are suffering In this stdge of severe economic pressures. These 
are the famUies whose childreri*are not receiving. medical and dental care and 
mental health services. And these are the famjlies where the mothers are going 
increasingly out to work and need some partial subsidization fur their child care 
services These famili^, as w^&ll'as lu'^-income families really need the support 
of child and /gmily services today. It is these -families we have increasingly on 
'our waiting list, in Head Start today, who becon>e Increasingly angry because . 
their '*too high Incomes" make tltpm ineligible. - i * ^ 

UnfoFturiately. if is those' of use in the field, working directlv with"-, the 
people and rarely eyer the policf-makers #t the state and national* levels wKo 
have to say "Xo" to.people whom ^e Jtnow need services badly and who have to 
expjain the reason behind guidelines for which we see little of no rationale. 

Another area in which it is crucial that some real planning and coordination 
be done is in comparing, guidelines for fefieral programs with existing state 
Jaws. One example cojnts to mind in the Head Start guidelines which mandated 
that lOCi of the spaces in our Hpad Start programs be reserved for handicapped 
children Although this was a positive move In that'it guaranteed access, to the 
system ot an early agd, many states are now implementing fecial Education 
. laws which overlap with the H^ad Start mandate ^nd it is often not clear who 

• has final Jurisdiction. Thejgifidelines need to be flexible enough so that priori- 
ties are clearly to service the children and families before meeting reporting 
requirements or performance standards. ' ' ^ ^ . 

Another problem which .should be eliminated is the approval ai?d funding ' 
of two programs which are mutually dependent upon one another but admin- 
istered by^two sertarate agen(:i(js. unless there Is clearly demonstrated mutual 
planning and development of guide^litit^ at the national And'regional as well as 
at the local Jevel. Such a ca.^e wa^^t^ie admini.strative of the Follow-Through 
program which was funded on the ba^iis of an accompanying Head Start pro- 
gram* in the local community. Though T^How -Through .was dependent upon the 
Head Start program, giildelines for th^ prWam Avore developed hy the Ofilce 
of Education and consultant.n givlTig*technfcal assi>tanc& to Follow-Through 
were often unaware^f Head Start guidelines and nolldes and so make It dlfll- 
cult for there to h&'ii Follm\--Tlirough to Head Start. Although all pead Start 
children were supp6.sc<lly. eligible to attend the Follon -Through program in 

^Btirlington. due to the naturjp of the Burilngton school tiystem coi;pled with the 
fart that the Follow Thrmyrluprogram wa.n located for a number of vears in one 
schnM district, many c|iildren who had attendml Head Staiff» couUi not attend • 

. FoHoW Tlirouffh hecause thp- did not live in the proner .scliool district unless . 

, .they '^ere able to provide their own transportation., ThI.s proldem, among many . 

• ^'P^ri^^' shoyld hav(», been solved brfor<' the pr^ogram wa.^ funded. 

. 'Finally, I woiiX<l W(i to a/ldress some of the are^js which are addressed more 

• iJi^ecifl^caJly fn the rhild and Family SoKvlpes Bill, provision for alternative 

• * methods? of i?hlkl**care. parent Invi^lvemenCT training, and .setting of standards ; • 
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( 1 ) PBO VISION FOB ALTElSfTIVE itETHODS .OP OSXLO CASE 

• " 'This problem Is a particutorly^real one in a rural area like the Qtate of Ver- 
mi^nt The single largest pTroblem which faces us is our transportation cost For 
the past three (3) year^, more than 109c. of our Head Start budget haS ^one 
toward transportation, and this still Is not enough. Our centers often cover 
three or pw»towns, {ind our bus routes are soiuetimes»an hour and a, half long. 
However, nearly always the chldren wJio need the program the most^ ;who are 
the most isolated, uho come from the most deprived families, live the farthest 
away from the b,us route. And often, we have to turn away ''these children 
because the a>st of transportation -js so high. '3ut the child is only five (5) miles 
Aff.the bus, route." True. However, at the present time we contract with a local 
transportation company for $.5[5/mile. At 5 milesX.3oX4 times/day, the cost is 
an additional $3.15/dayX5=$15.To/wk.X36 \\eeks=$56T/year. For even 3 or 
4 children in this situation the extra cost becomes prohibitive. Thus, faced with 
severe transportation problems, often coupled with difficulties in Jiocating space 
which will meet licensing standards without costly repairs, many programs 
are now turning to "home-based'* programs as the panacea to the, problem of 
rural jrhiJd care. This concept is appealing to many people because it is less 
^ mostly, eliminates the need for costly buildings, and transj^ortation and most 
Importafitly reinforces the concept that parents are the primary teatSie^B. All 
of this is true. And though I believe strongly in involvement of ^panTnt in 
the learning of his child, I would offer some words of caution Oefore^izing 
upon this approach as the best answer. 

One of the basic needs of children and families in ^iiral areas is for social 
experiences. One of the greatest deprivations which rural children experience 
is that of isolation. *Vnd one of ihe ^eatest benefits fitSm a center experience is 
that of workjng and playing with his peers, .learning to be a part of a group, 
sharing, talking (language development Is a great problem in our rural children). 
And. J believe mothers can, become as involved in tlie learning)^ experience of 
their children by volunteering in the center as through home visitors., Plus, this 
experit^nre can easily be reinforced by Teachers and Home-School Coordinators 
In their home visits. And, the social experience .for parents while working in, 
and ^making policies for a center program Is also very valuable ior our rural 
parents. " J ■ o ^ , 

T ann riot suggesting, by any means, that a home-based program is not a valu- 
able one, nor that i,t is not a viable alternative. t\rhat I am doing is raising/ 
somf* questions, based on my 'own personal experiencejat a time when home-basfed 
programs are guickly* becoming, "the thing to do". 'But. more Importantly, I am 
<»uggp<;tlng that home-based programs should be chosen because they have been 
deemed to meet the most needs of the families which they are serving at any 
particular time, rather than because they are a more Inexpensive alternative. If 
this is to be the. case, then, there must be adeqtfift^ funds available, to meet 
rising costs of transportation and high costs of buil'dlhg renovatl;ons, rental and 
maintenance, so that choices are made on the basife of human a^d program 
needs, rather than on monetary limitations. j 4 . ■ 

b) Parent rnvolvemmi . Parent involviJment is a vfery important element and 
r am^excited about^the requirement for parent councils, fiowever, I would point 
*i , . ... . ^ policy-making one 

mixed as they are in Head 
1 in the'da^^to-day details 
of confusion results as to 
ren who suffer. The guide- 
[ "be -adequate training* fpr . 
ni^?totIon. If this is done 



out that the role of the Boards and Committees sho! 

and not ah administrative j^ne, nor should the two be ^ 

^tBTt When 3oar(rs dnd Committees become invpliieli in the'da/-to^day details 
^f thi> administration of the programs, a great'deal of confusion results as to 
. who is ultimately responsible, and it is only the cftilt ren who suffer. The guide- 
lines should bo clearly written and then there jsh^ul Tbe -adequate training* fpr 
the r'nmmitfees clearly delineating their rOle of adm^n^^?^^atI< — - - - - 
from the outset, there will be much smoother running' p: o^rrams. 

r> Training. Th^? avj^ilJbility of graining nroni^, i3,a tremendous -asset and 
badlyTieedea especially in day care centers. However, he administration -of tlfgSQ 
training monies .should be^carefully reviewed to assure that the money is rfeat^y 
benefiting those it. was meant to benefit. It ha.s oftdn, been our experience in 
Region I In fh,r Head 5?tart program that vast amoiJnts of traihing monies go 
Info ovprh<»ad and salaries for contractors who Jmvd littl^ or no reaL skill. . 
kftoWled^e in the areas in which they are .supposed to train.^'Head Start' staff 
often know more than do the trainers, and very littid money Is often available 
for tirtm training sessions. The contracting system for training grants shouldv^ 
be closely examined. - . . - ' " . C 
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Secondly. I 'believe that much more emphaslsi should be placed upon training 
in administration and management. I think that one of the single greatest prob- 
. lems which faces all social service programs at all le^els is the lack of good raiih- 
. agement skills and a lack of Understanding of human service administration 
The first step tp alleviating this problem Is to rect)gnlze that administration Is 
ft field of its owfi and not a career development position. That i3, the best teach- 
ers do not usually make the best dkectors, nor do the best social ^^orkers make 
the best supervisors. Ther^ is a whole different set 'of^ skills involved ranging 
from flscai management and planning to personnel man'agtment and supervisory 
skills, When we begin to provide some real meaningful training and technical 
assistance in this field, I am sure we will be^ln to see a higher quality of service 
and more efficiently nm programs. 

d) S^ttinff of Standards, Although this Is a cruclai area, It Is only the first 
step toward assuring quality. The more- important step Is proriditig for an on; 
•going system of monitoring and e\aluation \\itb tiuallfied i>ersonnel available to 
give training and technical assistance. Setting ."sfandards is not enough. Nor is 
It enough to ask programs to write plans to meet the standards. There must be 
on-going, pn^slte visits to programs to see what Is actually happening, .so that 
programs do not get evaluated solejy on the ba^ls of the writing skilly of the 
^director. „ . ' - " 

I would like to conclude by saying that although there are many poor quality 
child care services being. offered and though the^e are many other gap^ In serv- 
ices, there dire many, many very dedicated htaff and parents ^^ho are, already 
providing excellent servlctjs and others -who could provide excellent services with 
a litUe,more money. I wpul^^urge you to provide protection tor^these^eople In 
• gi\lng^ithem priority for tjlje new funds. That, is, there will be many j>eople who 
. wlU he* looking for this mon^y and w^io will &ee child care and family .services 
as a good fleld to ^nter. Services nlay tend to "boom" who re there have beep 
only a- few/Based upon oiir tragic experience In Vermont with the pilot I*amily 
Assistance Program, many of the problem,** s\lth that program could have been 
avoided if those of us who liad had real experience had been Invoheil frum^the 
outset. Instead, rather than first expanding and^^r foordlnating with already 
existing programs, new programs, sprang up and a Head ^tart and avDay Care 
Center located, only a few blocks, from each otiier found themselves competing 
for the ^ame children. This is ajjcreat tragedy jn a time of heavy demands on 
.limited resourc^iv. Aithuugh the'TAP project could not be x^onsidered a sxiccess 
and4hus a 'model" to l^e followed, ^here were many lessons learned which could 
sive many headaches In the Implementation of the Child and Family Services Bill. 
. I than^ you for the ppj>ortunlty, to share ;ny tjioughts with you today ""ahd 
sincerely hope that the opportunity that tht? Child and Family 'Services Act 
raises for a real dialogue, and debate across thft tountry will serve as tFt urnlng 
^ point in our nation toward placing pur' priorities In funding upon children and 
ithjgir^.famUies. . ^. ^ , . . , 

^Ir.X^iHMAX. Tlie next wi&iess is Dr. Uavid. Crane of Indiana. And 
.Chairman Brademas oncd again asked um to extend lu§ regrets as hi 
just had to inakq hfe other meeting. He cert^inlv ax)pr€ciates the fact 
' ■ that you did take the time to come up here.* * . 

^ '^TATiMT OF pR. DAVIP Q. CRANJl, PSYCHIATllIST AND . 
V . . / ^ ASCi OIlNSy; IJARTlSsyJ^E; IND. 

. ' ' ' - ' ' ^f.** , * ' ,' ' 
Mo:. Craxe. Jf it. is cpni^efiiij'nf for the'CGmjnittcc, I'cotrkl conic back 
when'yoju recoii^^on^j in 'ilijlf I do.no't hav<? a fliglit oxrt/|intit aftei* -1 
, o'clock*'.' !v ' . ' ^ ' f;-* ' • 
. ifr. Lehmax. It IS goijtg, tpM^e a little difficult. ?ipAV(i can prob- • 
abjy be here untU about If) after, when the naxt quaii,im call comes. Jf , 
-.you could kind of get your J^tatement in theiej I ani not trying; io re- 
, strict vou.^*. ' , ' ^ . 

' If there is a .quorum call, could the statement continue* Svith^ the 
staff I beJieye the staff could get all this dowji into the ;:ecord." 
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I will stay until we have a quorum call. " 
, Mr* Craxe. I ^am Dr. David Crane. I am a psychiatrist and arlso 
happen to be* an attorney. I jvas formerly the director of the mental 
' ^ health clinic jn Bloomington, Ind. 

I come speaking from two areas of expertise, the firfit being that of 
'a psychiatrist, and the second is that of being a father. ^ 

1 thank you ^or the opportunity to appear here today to raise some, 
questions about, not the political aspects of the impending bill, but 
some of the philosophical assumptions upon which child development 
legislation-^appears to^have been based. 

^y child development legislation, I refer to the sort of legislation 
vetoed by President Xixon m late 1971, passed by the Senate in 1972, 
once more, and buried in the House of Kepreseritativ^s, and now res- 
urrepted in Mr. Brademas' and Mr. Mondale's, (Ehild and. Family 
Services Act,' presently being considered by your committee. 
^ Eii:st of all, I think it is fair to suggest tliat H.R. 15882 is essen- 
tially the same as the Ghild Development Act of 1972, which aroused 
a great deal of controversy 2 years ago. ' ' • ' 

To be sure,^ the phrase "child developnient" is rarely employed in 
the bill, and it certainly is not in the title. 

Instead, we find tKe phi^ase "child services.*' Howeyer, with all due^ 
respect to Dr. Caldwejl and hei comments about the change in title,* 
\ I see the title as being about as significant to the bill as the headline 
(Jf a newspaper is to the contehtf of that newspaper. ^ 

There is a matter of terininol(jigy that is changed, butxhe substance 
• remains the sailne. The statements of findings and purposes is basi- 
cally the same. The present bill Warts with the statement that, the 
family is the primary and most fundamental influence on children. 
And It goes on to maintain that the purpose of the ifresent legisla- 
tion is to build ui)on and strengthen tlie role of the family through 
programs which will be purely voluntary, and provided, at the request 
of the family. 

^ As a physician^I am a little sensitive to voluntary programs of the 

Government especially as evidenced by the professional standards re- 
view organization amendment which is also considered voluntary un- 
less we doctors do not agree with it, and then it is to be imposed on us 
involuntary. 

Language slightly stronger than that of the 1972 bill and its sUrface . 
acknowlecTgement of the role of family. But I suggest that in the end 
; itwill be little more than window casings. 

I am not going to discuss the technical aspects of this piece of legis- 
lation, but I would lilce to discuss primarily th^hilosophy of child 
, development. ^ y ' 

Despite,;^resident Xixon's call in his^;^e£o message in 1972, on pre- 
vious child development legislation for a national debate on the as- 
sumptions-undergirding the idea, there has in f6ct been little discus- 
: • sion on it. - ^ 

\ In, the Capitol Hill debate much energy was expended upon arga- 
ments over the mechanics of delivering services. But few have really 
cared to listen to the case a^jainst this philosophy of child rearing. 

We are talking about divergent value systems and divergent phi- 
losophies. Perhaps most exemplified by the two Senators from New 
'\ • 

d - ^ ■ ■ - ' \ - 
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York who have taken ^diametrically opposed views .Qf child rearing 
in this debate. . y ^ . 

Senator Javits has stated his position forthrightly'and candidly. The 
care anU nurture of youngvchildren should be the concern of th^ State. 
Senator Bucklej;, ou the other, hand, believes tKat the Tamily should 
be tlie social unit, with primarj.responsibifitj-f for the child Vearing, 
and that the State should intervene only when the family has demon- 
sti;ably failed to meet its oblip:ation. . * 

If jihe family-oriented school of thought loses the argument on 
Capirolf Hill, so too, will the vast majority of American families who 
strive to rear their children in an a'tfnobphere of pei-soiial attention, 
love and respect, and not consign them to .concessions of strangers 
whose interests are primarily biisiness. , » -J* 

The, ^ro^i*(m)5 to be funded under this act are exceedingly com- 
prehensive, as you know much better than I. I am going to focus 
remarks to one general area.' 

In this bill we are not considering simply, day care services Jfor work- 
ing mothers, or mothers who need to work, but might not be rfble to 
without such services. Child development experts deprecate that sort 
of tiling as warehousing, and it is not at all what they have in mind 
with this bill. 

Xor are we talking about simply cognitive training, such as reading 
and writing, wjiich elementary bchouls used to take care of. Xo, in this 
case we are talking precisely about emotional, psychological and physi- 
cal rearing of children, that uhich used to be considered the provmce 
of the family, ♦ ^ 

Xow, it seems the Government is inserting a very large enteriiig 
wedge, even though for.the time being it is beii;g called Voluntary. 

I would like to speak now as a psycliiatrist about the potential effect 
upon children psychiatrically of tjie widespread da,> care concept of 
child development programs. Interestuigly, and I am sorry Chairman 
B.rademas is no longer here, but to my knowledge he is not a father 
of children, and \et he is introducing legislation that has a very dra 
matic effect on children. / 

There was a symposium very recently written up" in one of the psy* 
chiatric journals where Dr. John Bow.lby probably tin authority inter- 
nationally o|i child development, currently working: with the Institute 
of Human Relations in London a,nd P.resident of International Asso- 
ciation for Child Psychiatry, discussed child care centers. TJie question 
Osked was: Are day care Centers, licensed baby nurseries, or other 
stand-ins for mother as satirfactorj' from the child's point of view as 
the tjemiine'artiqler . . , -^^ 

His answer was a resounding no. 

I am reminded somewhat of the courtroom battk^of the experts. 
We have heard experts testify toda.v who obvious]> disa^rreejtvith Dr. 
Bowlby. But I would suggest that he has credentials .which are unim- 
peachable. I 

He is'convinced that an infant's healthy development requires a 
continuous* intimate relationship withsa niotl^iii:^gure which may be 
supplemented by a few other attachmem^^^lfiires^itKh as one finds in 
the extended ifamilies. / A 

He continues, "Day care is a rather dangerous procedure which is 
almost qertaiiily very expensive and very mistaken.'; In factjj[ would 
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suggest that this committee contact Dr. Bowlby for a more thorough 
description of his views on the subject. % 

Dn ilarv Ainsworth, Professor of Psychology at Johns Hopkins 
Fnivei^sity School of Medicine, agrees. She reported a study at Johns 
. Hopkins^, and perhaps this is at least one of them to which Dr, Coid^ 
- Mcll alluded, where it was found that after jUst 5 months'^in a day , 
rare i enter, 20 toildlei-s, age§,2 to 3, exhibited inoro signs of anxiety 
and* fear of strangei-s thaiTnad a'similar group reai:pd at home. 
• Xonhuman primate exiJeriihentb with monkeys, most notably con- 
diu ted by Dr. Ilarlow^^l the Univei^ity of Wisconsin, tended to simi- 
larly confirm the importance of the mother-infant relationship. 

Dr. Ain&\jo}'t}i has said many psyclwlogists feel that if an infant s 
Un^i'-knL^un ke,eping his Tnuther figure accessible to him proves to be 
inconvenient then It bhouW be possible to train ihe infant out of this 
insistence. ; ' ' . • ' , - 

That is an irJteresting position for the social planners a^nd s ^ 
exports. «But in my opinion that is the height of arrogance. I happu.^v. 
to have examined a client for the State of ^lichigan who is accused of 
niui'dering tlnee poisons. . , ' 

Tit; »uc\ii<j5full3 toiiiplt^teJ their behavioral conditioning progi^am 
rind \\a.^ lOUbidered b} the p&^chologists in that program as oGfing re- * 
ImMlitated'. The^\ felt he wa^ cured. He had been in institutions from 
age 1 i to age 20. Jlv hud never before committeed any aggressive acts, 
rpon being cured he left the,institution, and is now duu:geiijB4th-- 
onnirdering three people, including a police officer, \ # 

Tftis i.s how we can rel\ on our psycholo^g^ experts and psychiatric 
e xperts. T do not i/ieaii to ijick on psychologists in particular, . ' 

Dr. (-aM^Tll alludc^d to the fact, that we can e\ aluat^ presumably 
with sjpi^degree of certainty, teoine of these bejlia\ iorial changes, 1 



■^ugnrrwt't^ifit wY^shouldiiew thk statement with a great deal of cau^Jon, 
» J)r. Ain^Jworth (hms go on to sa\, "we are begiimiuir to realize, how- 





TojifiMubers of thi,^ committee, j)resuyiabh many of whom have 
Huldi cn. and perhaps grandclulihvn of their ow n, I would like to show 
tho sf-h^itu it^\ and pcrce^)tibilit\ of the infant, I cite again «'pcrsonal 
example of my ow;n experience, with inv eldest son. " , 
t At the ago of 2 montl^is, and he was*iv2-nionth premature infant, so 
thereforo this wa^ theoretically at thenlarof his birth, my wife and I 
oirgagod in a funiily arpiment. Anil instantly upon tin? raising of our 
voioeg. that child began to'ery, 

I nii'^e this point to demoHStrate that chfldren of earlv age are re- 
mnrka))ly porooptive to man} tliingb that arc taking place witjiin their 
enviroiHuenf, and if t^iaf cn\ ii-onlnent iS changed, it will dramatically 
ohaniro the development of that child. ' 

Dr. Rr)wlhv pointK out that researchers have a tendency to evtihmte 
indi^ i.lii.iN without inference to tlicii en\ ironment,and therefore come 
to rrroiirous < onoln^ion.s. Jfany of yon ma\ it»call how, w^ith your own 
childron. thoy may ha\'e reae^tetl on a 1 1 ip,"us contrasted with 'how they 
react at liome. * ^ . 
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Whether they follow the Same schedules definitely affects their be- 
havior often -demonstrated by changes in bleep patterns. I siiggest 
that if thi^^ is ^ true in your own experience, it tends to practically, 
substantiate what Dr. Bowlby suggests. • - . ' ' 

Approximately 1 yea^r ago an article Appeared in the Indianapolis 
Star about a local family \vho had reared a total of IM foster children. 
TKey had 10 or 11 of "their own. The father was a blue collar worker.' 
The breakdi^n was something like 84 boys, and the mnaindei giijs. 
The vast maj^ity graduated from high school. tSQt a bingleone of .them ^ 
hadjin officiaLpoiice i^cord ^ri their leaving the home. - 

I suggest. that pe'rhaps this family is niore of an authority than our 
psychological experts. - , - 

Classic psychoanalytic theory has viewed the provision of food as 
the major thrust or core of the jnother-child relationship. Dr. Bowlby 
sharply disagrees, as do I. And I would suggest Anyone who has seen 
V'^fJ^.^^^P^'^^ t'^ mother is acuteh- aware of the relationship, and 
that it is far more cpmple^jbhan simply the provision of food. 

Dr. Bowlby says that 'it fails to account for the specificifj of 
systems of the child s tie to the particular woman who mothers himi It 
also fails to do justice to the complexity of the mother-child interaction. 

^Yhat that means is the mother-child relationship consists of a great' 
deaLmott than giving him a bottle, and more than giving him token 
carc^PfKjie basis of studies over the last 20 years of primates— wild . 
animals ittS primitive human ^roupsr— Bowlby concludes that the need 
for p'rotWtion is farlnore fundamental to the strong bond between the 
young and their mother than is hunger for food. 

Again, at a practical leveK conyder the observations of your own 
child taking his early spills, and going through the early exploratory**, 
anxieties. A mother there to nurture and t^ love this child, a mother""^ 
V^lKa ftindamental investment, not a third party investment, offers a 
gtcAt deal'rpore.to that* child from a mothir-inffint relationship than 
simply"gi>yng him^ood. . . .v; ' ' :> ' , . 

Now, we hu\ LSI f oni ept called "ju?}M'inti]ig ^in th> fi61d of psychiatry 
anjj^psych(JlofifA.. ThU is a rom tpt w hi lyb^ ceiiaiu stimuli elicit certain. 
inh(ite behavior pat'tjerns during c i Itical or ft^pecific period.*? iij the nor- 
mal;'dftyeIoj^2}j^?yit of an animal " : ~' ^; ^ 

TVliil^'w^ "c^iiingt duplicate thl^ kinil, of exp^micntation in huniafts^ ^ 
, Bowlby definitely feels it i.^ ^vf^pli^^able. AcceNsibility of t]ie mother fig- ' 
'lite cepres^ts a.degree of honnohtasl^ jn the child s newly developing 
.Iworld. ' L,^/; . * /'^ 

To be sui^. there are Mgiuficabt numbers of. mothers who may not 
hjive a satisfactory ^makeup .to nantjto i^tay ^home and be "a ^ood 
mother." .\ffd in ffiit, per}mii«^iiv man^ of thcie cases, the child could. 
benefit by obtaining its "mo£he?ing'* elsewhere. 

In fact, I believe this ih proba^ \ one of tlie maior lyiderlying thnists , 
t}ia?dllow,<^ legihlAt^pn along the lines^ of the child developjnent bill to 
^veh come into existence. THere are mothors \vln> want to get out of the 
honjue* not V>ecau.>e of {inttnuffl reabons. but bei au.^e of emotional reasons... 
. IVehear the suggestion tliat a Another in a low enough income bracket 
should hilve dav care facilitich available in order that she might work. 
•I suspect, and I do not h^.te finythinir really to corroborate (his. but 
that if researdi was rojfilly doni% k'>voiild be fpund^'to be significantly 
cheaper to pay that mother to .stay home, than to have her children 
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cared for in a day care center. Another alternative might be to offer 
another member of the household, tas incentives to allow her to stay 
home. 

It would seem to me that paying one mother to stay home woul(f be 
cheaper than to pay for the care of three children at a day care center. 

This, however, is not really what many mothers want They do 
wa^it out. .\nd I contend that this is partly related to the bombard- 
ment of the mothers in the home. by what I describe to my wife as 
brmg her "junk journals.'' These journals are packed articles telling 
mothers that "just being a housewife'' is an inferior role. I personally 
contend that there is no higher role that any mother could achieve. 

';CJinginc to momm^^,'' for from being an undesirable byproduct of 
being fed, has a protective function for human babies, and animal 
young alike, according to Dr. Ainsworth. 

Por example, we find that there are certain people who have ^hat 
we call .latent diabetes. Thaf means they are born with a propensity 
to develop a certain physical ailment, provided certain external or 
internal stresses occur during their daily living. 

If, however, these stresses do not occur they may never develop 
diabetes. 

I think genetically that indi\iduals are bom with similar emotional 
propensities or \nilnerabilities. If in the household, conditions are 
good^ and the stresses afe minimized in regard to the child, then de- 
c velopment is good. ' • 

If, however, considering these genetic tendencies that affect develdp- , 
ment, the household- or enviroiuiiental aspects are changed or are bid, 
the child may suffer accordingly. 

Developmental anomalies are likely to occur in proportion to the 
extent tjiat the rearing en\ironment differs from the original "environ- 
ment of evolutionary adaptiveness,'* according to Dr, Bowlby. The 
"environment of evolutionary^ adaptiveness" essentially means the 
home. . ^ 

. . Dr. Me'lvin Connor, a Han'ard Anthropologist, studied an African 
buslunan tribe where tlie mothers carried their children in a slings 
thpiehy making uiother b breat^t as constantly accessible ab the rhesus 
jnonkey's niotlier'shreast is to her youn^. ' , , < ' 

Dr. Connor liypothesized that this kind of child care was necessi- 
tated by tlie environment. Do these infants Ubc mother as a security 
base from which to explore individually^ Ilik an.swer was yes. He 
found^t'^^^ tliose thiltlren, a^eb.2 to 5, ranged farther away from their 
• mothers and for longer period.^ of tima than did London children of 
;;oinparable statics. . ' ^ * \ , 

^yhat I.am suggesting is that our goals should be one of best j[^e- 
paring the devok>piiig cliild for a later.huccessfnl adjustment t#hi& 
envimj^iincnt, and not simply allowing a stressed mother a free baby- 
V sittiirT^service at the expetise of the child. * 

Evidence shows that hum^n beings ^yho grow up most stably, self- 
rMiantund cooperative, arc tho^e \yho throughout infancy, childhood, 
and adole.^ice have had constant parental affection and support in 
times of sti;^s. 

l)rother, Phinp, who is a Congressman from the State of Illinois. He 
told of *a colleague who had a couple of sons. And when he came 
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home from work one day his wife conrplained, "Tou^re gone just too 
much of the time. You are gone so often I am having trouble .con- 
trolling our two sons." The colleague responded, "OKj/l will see, what 
I can do al)out it." ^ * * r " 

His wife especially complained that the boys were using profane 
language. The nest morning while sitting at the breakfast table, the 

one son looks at his dad, and he says, "I want some of those 

Wheaties." ' . • 

The father cracks him across the mouth knocking him to the floor. 
The other son is sitting there watching and the father says, '*Well, son, 
what would you like?" 

• He says. "I sure as hell do not want any of those damned Wheaties." 

I tell this story facetiously, at the same time emphasizing that 
parental .influence within the family constellation, both mother and 
father, is of 'some significance. And ha\ang a constant environment 
that is relatively unchanged, helps in that development. 

Quoting Bowlby again, he says, "ampng the experiences of people 
markedly deficierCt m these respects (emotional development) are the 
absence of mother figure, f^i^ated separations from a mother figui:e, 
frequent rejection by the mother figure, or father figure, and threats 
of aoandonment by a mother figure, including threats of suicide." 

Dr. Ainsworth's studies tend to corroborate Dr. Bowlby*s, and she 
says that she has identified a maternal behavior pattern which she 
describes as the "tender careful holding." In essence, this means that 
the degree, frequency and tempo #.f mother's response'to the early de- 
veloping child significantly affects that child's later responses to phys- 
deal contact and adjustment. 

What it boils down to, dccording to Dr. Ainsworth. is that you 
caijnot love your child too much. While many mothers have, feelings 
of rejection about children, we have to ^ssuVie that this does not apply 
in the niajority of families. And who has the greatest investment in 
' the developing child, a mother or a babysitter? 

was in law school, XJiad a classmate of min6 who was watch- 
ing over his oldest daughter who w^s then 7years of age. 

A 9-year-old cousin waaover nsiting.a^t the time, and while this law 
student was studying, things got quiet in .the backroom. He went back 
there only to find his 7-year-old daughter without a stitch of clothes. 
6n, in bed with his 9-y ear-old neplimv, he, too, being naked. 

He said he tried to figure out what to do, whether to di§0(pp^r 
through the -floor, or whetKer to throw the young boy out the second- 
^stoiy window, or what. * ' • 

lie ordered them both to get dressed, ordered the nephew out in the 
living room, and then he &at down £^t the bedside with his daughter 
and said to her, in essence, this is not the kind of behavior he wanted 
or expected from his daughter, or from a young ladj. ^' 
How many of you would be willing to iSallo'w your own child to be 
in the .hand^s of a third party to handle just such a, situation? And 
* while the crises in child reanrig may just be momentary events, who 
would be willing to .subject tho^e moments to the miAds^nd behavior 
of^another party? I would not! , * 

I married my wife because I wanted her to be there in those crises. 
, Or if J was tending the children, that I would make the decisions at ^ 
the time of tjie "cnsis." 

ERJC ' ' ^U.:. 
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Dr. Ainsworth was involved in a study of dfiildren in whicli they 
t<«)k 1. year^lds and^sent them through sppar^t ion episodes, of less 
than 9 miiiiites. Tkey t9ok a child J-year-ofd, separated it from its . 
mother for less than 9 minutes. And then upon repeating the episode, 
. they found a ^ignificai^ degree of anxiety was»experienced* by the 
' child. , ^ ; 

^ Two weeks la&r they subjected the same children to the same test- 
ing and found the anxiety levels even higher oji separation. 
. This tends to sugg^t that the child does ^perience aikiety with 
. separation tfrbm that hom« environment. v 
, . 'I am going to read a quote here from an article written by j^Is. Jane 
Wilson. It appeared in Esquire magazine. The title is, "Do Americans 
-suddenly hate kids?'* , ' . - 

^Is/ Wilson says, "What about the Kibbutz children, are they all 
, . emotional cripples? Wiat is emotional (foveiopment, anyway? The 
^or] J is fjili of remarkable people who chilcQioods were miserable. 
The^ working mother tells horself that her baby% chil^ood will not 
I be miserable. He is loved and vpfell provideH for." , 

Well, I woiild like to answei^ftie of the questions, or some of'those 
remarks that she made.' . ' , , _ 

First of all^ James Kussell Lowell once said, "Low aim, not failure* 
. ^ , -is crime." • . . 

^ To be sure, dll Kibbut? children jare not emotional cripplf3. iSut 
we do not know how manjr d^re emotional cripples. And if we Imow of 
a positive alternative, I suggest we take that positive alternative. If 
"at all po^ible. this means keepmg that child with its mother during 
the developmental years. 
Item Xo. 2, she makes the remark about history being reqprded 
^ with the lives of very remarkable people who had childhoods that 
wefe^ miserable. But does a person like Van Gogh, or even Abraham 
Lincoln, offset an Adolf Hitler ? 
Is it worth the gamble,* or should we try for something bettei:? 
> I think we should at least strive for the best we can do, and I think 
hasirally there is supporting data to suggest that ]the home environ- 
. . jrient^is, in fact, the best place for the'child. - 

^Is. Wilson alludes to the working mother who tells herself that 
her babyV'childhood will not be miserable, he is loved and well cared 
. for. I sii^^est these mothers are rationalizing. 

During my wife's first successful pregnancy,* she had to be down 
flat j)n her back for the last 3 months of that pregnancy. So when 1 
came home from a (lav*s work I'had to (do everything, from emptying 
bedpan? to dusting the house, and fixing dinner. Let me emphasize . 
that I am a male chauvinist pig to the nth degree. I Am also a "high 
energy type" of person. ^ ^ 

'T fotmdj however, that upon coming home after a day of working 
in fhp ofHrc, that little things that would no£ normally ha^e bother^ 
me, did in fart bother me. And I was hot as good a husband to her 
' ^ aftor a day's work, after taking on the household jobSj d§ I would 
have been if I did not have to devote « to 10 hours in the office. - 
\ T sjTggPst tliat any working mother knows she is m a compromi^id . 
.f?itption. "IVhile it may be a necessity, she should at least admit tHat 
it i<? a (;ompfomise, and tha'tshe is not as good a mother when she 
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_ comes home as she woiffd be if she w^re remaining in the home and. ' 
rearing that child. Either thqt' or shes cheating on hej;^emplo;er. 

Tgave a talk on this subject to a croup of women in Chicago, and 
one stood up and said, "I go to worl^n the morning, and when I come 
home, I am really a better mother..IVe avoided the phone constantly, 
rr^ng, the kids, crying, et cetera. y 

Isuggested to her she was raising the either/or fallacy in logic. She 
was Suggesting that there was no \iable alternative available to her. 
If she needed to get out of the home part time for a few hours, there 
are all kinds of places where she can volunteer her .work. This was 
in Chicago. 

Hines Hospital is clamoring for voluhteers to come in and spend 
^ time with bedridden veterans. There. are many ways^to devote one's 
^ tim^, part time, away from the home if that was her argument. That 
wa^ not* in my opinion, her argument. She, lA fact, said she .wanted 
to get out of the house. She did not want to rear those children. 

1 suggest if there are mothers who feel that way, perhaps another 
ajjbgmative is better. But I think something other than a govern- 
mental alternati%>e might be available to theln. 

Is it fair to subject the children of lo^er income families to an 
environment without thep mothei^ for significant periods of time? 
, Lastly, but not least inlporfflnt, I think'you all should be extremely 
cautious of experts like kyself, especially in the social sciences. Our 
inf eniions may be well meaning* but our conclusions may be erroneous. 
And rearing 6r studving human behavior is so cpmplex, that I do^ 
' not care who the ^xperois, we all will admit that't^er^ is a significant' 
margin of erroj. Ther^are obviously some exf)erts, I think, who have 
better 'credentials fh^Tn others. ^ ^ , 

Perhaps the family, about whom I spoke earlier that had reared 
the 124 children consmtute the best experts of alL 

^fj* firiSl statement to the committee, and I hope all the members of 
the committee wilj address, themselves to it, is this, "Would you want 
your own children rekred in a dajr-car^ center?'' We are all acutely 
aware of manfr of the/people on Capitol Hill who talk about the public 
schools who flpiw their own children going to private schoQis. ^' 
^ Well, I wAiJd ask/you to at least address yourselves to the question 
of, ddyon yanfydtfr own children in a day-care,center. Ajid if you 
do not, wh;i shouM we subjISct anyone else to such an existence?- 
.Thank yjxi very/ much. ' . . . ' * * , 

M^ujLEHfrAN'. T/xapik you. Dr. Crane. 
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did se;id^y chil^^^ a* day -care center. My oldest 
y-care center, a publicly operated day-care center, 
ow-income families.. Atid he was benefited by that. . 
nldren went to just regular private schools, and I 
ch difference between the experience my oldest soil 
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. ^ , . I could not see that much difference. I guess your 

children .layhdrieT^nd do not go any plate? . ' * 
Mr. Ctl-st. M: ne do not. 
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I cannot argue wi^ your point that you cannot mosram anrl vnn 
. t^^*3"'"^" '""^ i^I t&^e^u&"r 

diiS?^ S l!^fn*°f t Ptber people here wOuld like to ' 

aiscuss It. I am gome to have to be leaving to make a quorum call And ' 

■ odSv^vho f^^^'^'J^H^ of panel wJo cZSfore ^ ' 

T '''"^ °^ <=''o^fi''« I^^r^ and see what happens T 

dVnoSdSrrrng"^' ' ""'^^^ you,%ri*- 

[Laughter.] / " ' . 

Mr. C^\^. Thank you/ * - ' 



Mr. DiTxcAK. 
Dr. Caldwell. 



Dr. Caldwell, Dr. White, would you like ta'respond? 
n 11 — ^o"^ IiKe to say that that episode about the 7- and 
9-year^olds would not happen iri the dhy-care center. 

Mr. GR4KE, Famous last words. . • ' ■ 

'fr.S\«:^^f'^/'''"' But I fully agree with what he said about do not 

t^nt^n l ''"^"^'J ^ tJ^^^ Poi"« evlier. We do not 
know all the answers here. , , • . " ""i- 

r.J Bowlbyis interesting. J6hn Bowlby 'is a great and 

renowned international scholar, -and h^Sas done a great deal that re- 
parente. ^ '^"^"^^P™^"* of young^ children- and. their tie to their 

tt^Sa also a vefy magnanimous man who has*pub]icly changed his 
fffalt^'dinf r'°*' a book cair^«Matemal Cari and kntal 
fT«^ CT* ' I>Ueve, at the behest of the World Health Organiza- 
fh?;£>f c"i *°wT^"^^/"J^® literature known at that timi about 
the effects of what he kind of came tp call "maternal deprivation," 
namS separation of an .infant from his, mother was , 

Tje data that he used f^rthis aftalysis were largely drawn-from' 
Suies ^' ^" institutions, totally^ separated from their 

Dr. Bowlby and Df. Ains,worth, also, frequently quoted by Dr 
rr'ane. did a foHowup study, a jiumber of followi^ studies, in which 
they triccUp look for the effects ojj^dren— oh children of this kind 
oiseparation when they moved forward. • . ' 

That is, they started now and' followed whatr happened, and did not 
finrl a group of adults who Jiad presuftiably had tjiis experience early 
effecte '''^^^^ ^^'^ demonstrate these devastating 

«t^uPTt^^^'' wrote in 1964, Dr. Bowlby, having niagnanimously said, , 
"I think I Avorstated the earlier conclusions.", - 

This is alvery good example of the kind of thing one does have to be 
very cautidus about. I caught myself touching on that earlier, Dr. 
Crane. \ - , * 

The stwUiie referred to that points to positive differences in anxiety • 
bftween dajVcare and rion-day-gare children was reported recently. 



Ifisjiot ^ print yet. It is by a young womaii named Blahar, a student 
of ^farj- Amsworth. I had a chance to see a prepiiblication issue of 
that- / » . ' 

She has a group of 30-month-old infants, 30- and 40-month-old 
children. The main differences are all associated with some strange 
functidninj^ in the. iO-mohth-old. that is, the older children in the 
group^ * • 

Had that group not.been part of the sample, she prob«ably would not 
have*? found any kind of significant difference. 
p lijis interesting'if you try to repeat^that kind of study. Xow, that is 

don^ with d middle-class sample selected by private pediatricians ia 
the Baltimore areca. If yo^i try to duplicate that study with a group of 
low-iugome parents, as a pure researcher, you would be very frustrated, 
b;§cause you would not find "pure^amples." You woulA not find a 
4t)-month-oId child who has had a Single pattern of care for a 6- to 
jS-month period. ' . ^ - ' • 

^ One other thing I would say in relation to Dr. Crane's, remarks 
^ and I really think some of those remarks reveal almost a callousnes/! 
about tlie fate of children where there are family problems. / 
Actually, I would agree with him. I, and .my students will tell yp]x 
this, almost glorify the typical family life we all dream of. Andf I 
' am fortunate enough to be a member of such a 'family, too. But/an 
awful Ipt-df children are not. TheXar6 neglected and abused child/en. 
There are chimren for whom the late is the most dismal thing. irf the 
wcM-ld, unless an enlightened society tries to help them. / 

So^one thing*, I thiok, in- his remarks, he concentrated so hekvily 
on the day-care aspects of this bill, or these bills. One of the tUpgs 1 
like so much about Jhe bill, and that was .really my first point, tme di- 
"versity of service. ."We are not f^alking about a plan here just tcTmake 
^ , day-care more available. * ' ' c • ' / : 7/^ 

There will be a ivide variety of sendees available, including the 
' thing that is obviously most jieeded to help niore families hkve i^he 
kinds of conditions you, are calling for, namely, contentment aiid hap- 
piness, and a commitment tQ t4ie childreh. * * T 
^ That is-, par^n{,^diication is one of the things that couk^lie'set up 
on the basisl^of funds yi tjiis bill. Ami jn my* mind, there is/np (jues- 
tion Imt what spfne of our young ppof)le need a whole tpt/ally new 
orientation, about the importance of their^i^oles as parents^ / 

But at^he sanie timo,XaJTi ^lot willing to wi-ite off the 6 oi/T million 
, . -children ^lat niight be fliore ahal need help ir\ the meantirtte who' do, 
hot have tliese thin^js, who do^ot TiaVe all of those conditions. 
Dr. Cjt.vxK./May I respond tojhat? ^ f * * 

, , I happen to work in a community, Incljana X^niversity. T have the 
opportunity to oxammf many of the professors' families ancl their 
children, who afe perhaps those "onlifrhtened thinkers" about wjiich 
Dr. Caldwell is alluding. Their families, at least the ones I see, and 
about a (}Uftrter of my psychiatric practice consists of university clien- 
tej, they hdVe a distorted view of the family constellation. And so I 
am a little concerned when we talk about the enlightened thinkers. 
' Dr. Caldwell. You ara^trengthehing my point. . 
^ ' Dr. CuANE. Will you let me finish? ^> £f 

" Enlightened thir^Jcers. that is, those who jy^e going to determVe 
what rbnstitutes this t^-pe of*lcgisfation, and what constitutes the . 

er|c '\ 
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proper guidelines. In fact,. we know the verj point to whi5h Dr. Cald-" 
well alWded. And. that is that there are so manj variables that I do 
not think we are really smart enough to know the correct answers. 

Dn Caldwell. Then what are the alternatives? Do families like 
your family have the kind of -information, and all the answers? And 
if so, ar? you not obligated to help supply some of these? . 

I ^ther you are also oile of these pxofessdr families, as am L And 
I think that one of the almost destructive aspects of criticism of 
. such attempts is to imply that there is any kind of reasonable alter- 
native, i^easonable alternative is a vacuum, to say. that nobody tries 
• to do this. ' 
^ Dr. CiLvxE, How about making educational facilities where the 

parents can conje in voluntarily, and accept the kind of information 
that mi>ht help tljem to be better parents.? 

Dr. Caldwell^ That is one of the things specified in this bill. 
,Dr. Crant:. Right. I think that is an alternative. I think that makes 
a lot of sense. . • • 

Dr. Cald\p:ll. But you are not troubled about what is eoincf to be 

• taught them? ^ < ^ 
, ^ Dr. Crake. W^ll, I am a littl^e trout>led about wRat they arfe going 

r to be taught. But you talk about the'exf reme case. ^ * . . ' 

Tm veVy' familiar. — the children who are coming from deprived 
. ' environments. I interned at^Cook County Hospital in Chicago-, and-^ 
had an opportunity to see -the children f^at are coming in fw>m the 
very envii:onmehts to which you are alluding 

' To be sure, I saw things happening there that very much distressed 
* , me. I saw a mother who brought in an infant cWld who had a se^re 
. case of pneumonia. We treated the chifd and I told her to come back 
the next day for .more medicine". She returned 2 weeks later. Sh^ 
brouglit in ababy that js^s^iilmost dead: ■ " " 

; Isaid,"T\Tiyd[idyoanoteom&backforthaUreatment?'* 

She said, "Doctor, I could not affoVd the bus fQj-e." And she-chain- 
smoked the entirfe time she was xhere. , / * - , , 

. I said, "Would it not be better ;to invest the -50 cents in a bus ride' 
than in a pack of cigarettes?" • ^. . • , (■ 

*Dr. CaldHvell. But wpuld it not also have be^^ good to invest in 
that child, and see that somebody followed up to see the child got 
the service that was^ needed? This is the kind of ekild Ic-am saying 
w'e cannot afford to neglect. • ' ' ^ 

I can name cases," even in a public school, "children whose parents! • 
afe not f iill v aware of what the childrenneed. 

• " I certainly would hot put myself up as an arbitrator ^^ ho can specify 

• it. But I do think that fhere is a body of common knowledge, if we 
will about conditions that are necessary for growth. 

Thou/jh I wouia not say I am an exiJcA, I am .more than happylo 
share with parents and children who need this-, whatever we have. 
And I think w?have to have this kind of facility available. 
One final point, ancl then I will husli.- i 
I spldigm speak as' a woman. I like to try to speak as a person^JBut * 
T resent the remarks that.^v'antviig to get out of the house is the same 
. (is not wanting to rear chilclren. I think that we do not need to doud 
the issue with such remark^ that make the assumption that anybody 
who expresses a need f^r a brpader avenue in which to participate 
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ial^Ts necessarily not yanfing tc^rear childi^n. That accusation ia 
SS^n^/nJ!? ^"°thers I should thint,'tliaa it is to fathei? 
I will hush — should have that even as part-of our recora. 

l-S^h F'^:,'^^^''^ f "P?® of thiflgs that Dr. .Orane said >nth 

pt;?o?irit2u!!SL|t^^^^^^^^^ ~ ^^-^ - 

thLtSiSXh?^^^^^^^ 

' hll ^nni'^Kt* ^^"""y tJ^e P"Wic, that has 

been done^haUia&^en done a long time ago. The family has been 

iTnTf ^"•'•^^^ rearing of the child with thTscWl, with 

Social sepvi^ worke^, with various other professionals for a long time; 

/h.LoW^f t"'^^^*™""^ bought a set of social 

. hS^I-?- ^l""' ''^'•ffaJ"^ exist As I see it, the 

; S t^'^^'^T^^^' in childhood is not so much symptoms in the 

Jnon«7?f ''^"'^y °^ asencies^that ha/e not only re- 

fnTfn ™o/-' b"iP^wer vis-a-vis the family, tsee th/bill as attempt- 
W In.f" .^hich has, I would.say, gotten difficult. Ifc 

jiaS;gotten difficult for fariiitfe — - 7 

- Now, the bat-gains involve not simply disttibiit/on of child care. 

'4ranTsotr^"*f °' ^-"^1-^ t« ^^on.mic 

• P';°^'^!^f^ for diu' care a long time' ago. l/faelieye one of the 
reasons we provicled the' public schools was in ifart to provide day 
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- Public schools were. not set..i?p for just comtlion schooling. They 
were set up m part bmiiise o-Pproblems of child labOr.,Thev were set 
up m part because of the families whd had urbanized needed to work, 
and needecl to «ave some' support and care for «he child. 

o^.; . J .,7^ ^ *b^"^ have aJ partnership between 

society and the families, and I think that partnership is a little 
bit out of Joint. I thmk it is oiit of joint for the reasons I tried to 
partaership ^ • T^"^ *° readjust that 

/Dr. Ci»Ni;. May I a^ ft question? / ■ 

You^id the schools and other agencies. What other agencies ? 

Dr. WHira. -Social agencies, health programl. I think a lot of what 
we call disadvantage is based on the fact tha^many health agencies 
are designed to work mostly in middle cldss families, and pJbr 
families have trouble working with them. PLor families (a), have 
JlinS ^?"f access to them; and (b), they fdo not behavQ in ways, 
that are sort of natural f middle-class motherk - • 

Aiid, therefore, you get into the probleni of whether' it is the 
mothers fault because she does not do the right thing, or the phy- 
sician's fault. But I fhink tfiere is a kind of contract in existence, 
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mostly a mainstre^ cont^-act, which 'assumes we are dealing with a 
fairly standard kind of family. TTe a^ured, historically, that if the 
^ families t^^ere not standard, th^ assjimpti\n often was that they would 
quickly become standard. The assumption often .was that we would 
melt people together so they woujd all do the ^•ight thing.. 

I think those* contracts are too ririd, too brittle. I. think the whole 
point of all the legislation on disadvantage is^to fundamentally try 
to reform those contracts. . 

Dr. Craxe. I was the diredtor of a clinic, the type of which I Ihink 
you mentioned. One of the problems we found in running th^ clinic 
was that, primarily, middle-class'pedple used it. \ 

The question was, How do we get disadvantaged people to utilize 
the facility? We were available, All it meantVas gettii)g their persons 
to the clinic. They would be s^en immediately, or within <i very rea-- 
sonable period of time. The problem was one of communication. We 
were .not getting the messa^ to these people, or tliey were not under- 
ststoding it in our termS. 

Well,, that Vas a problem that w^as relatively easily resolved, at 
l^^st in a superficial s^nse. But we still found they would not utilize , 
the facility, even after they knew it \yiis there, because they saw us, 
essentially, as the enemy. ^ ' ,^ * ' 

I mean, we^ Vvere part of something abput which they did not 
unjJerstand. ' ' - 

Weliad men^bers of their comjnunity come into our clinic and work.: 
That still did not solve it, 'because, while they would come in and talk, 
it was .like counseling m the Army. An enlisted man would talk to 
Another enlisted man, but he'd 6nly' reluctantly talk to'a captain, or an 
olBcer,abo,ut emotional problems. >^ ' 

Well,' the same thing was at least .tokenly true. They still did not 
utilize our facility, because tliey did not really believe in our facility. 
But -^1[> they not haye the right to reject our facility % \ 

Dr/Wiif]p:. They have a perfect 'righjb to reject yolir facility,, and 
I believc^at the guestion % not whether they have the right to accept 
or reject your iacility, buf^ the question in general is to put to people 
fhe kin4 of process that you started in your center. That is, not to, 
Vmipl}^say that the peQplO do not Imow^'enough or do not cjeal cor- 
recti}', but to try to find Svays to briclg^ the facility, with the people, 
res^n^Dg the ppwer of the people ultimately not to consent to it, not • 
.to dea| witli it. ' > ' \ 

But 'the general problem, as I see it, is exactly the problem that 
yoU - described Jor -the committee, the mental health center let uS.say 
times 1 milliofi. It is an additional sj'Stem spread on a certain as- 
sumption of sernces, which -tissumption is now too brittle, too-Stereo- 
typed, not flexible enough.* ^ ^ \ . v. ' 

, I believe what I centered pn was he\y bargains between society and 
fdmilic^. That is why I tend to see the bill as famlfy strengtlienpigj 
because I belij&ve the fatnilyi is at thcvmercv of sociSy. Y^jiist do 
not rc,ar a child alone n6w. You rear a childJn some ways oependent 
upon the help of otjiers, or at least are forced to adjust to social' con- 
ditions. You try to adjnst social conditions so families, are able to do 
what you say js centnyL,and essentfal and, 1 could not agree jnore, to 
give love, affection and care to the child/* '\ « . . 

^ Thatis abasi(j i3sue. , K\y, X 
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Dr. CgA>fE. You suggest that the families.are not reared alone any 
more. I suggest they never have been. Even back in tli^.days of primi- 
tive man, they were sharmg. - f ' 

In our own pioneer days, they shared with the church and got these 
. .sameexchanges, . 

• ®? saying, in essence, that we are willijig to swap these exist- 
tmg areas that affect our children for another governmental agerfcy 

Dr, VVHrrE. There has been a movement over the last 100 years 
I toward greater public support of services. Some ol the things we do' 
' to help kids now with public support were being^done a long time ago. 
.. . ihey were being done under prn-at^ auspicTes^afid were not being done 

• particularly well . • - . - ' • k v*v/ii^ 

There is also a steady historical drift towards community control, 
* that IS, out of private charity towards public agencies. From local a^eii- 
cies, then county agencies, then Statfea^ehcies. 7 - 

The whole thing broke through at the FedeVal level at the turn of 
the century when we built the Children's Bureau, when we held the 
hrst White House Conference, when we began to build what we have 
now— about 225 different programs of Federal aid designed to h^p 
individual families, Children— that is, aid to the aged, the haixdicappei 
aid to education, etcetera. \ ' rr ? 

I might say people who talk about just giving the money to the State 
and telling the State to solve the problems ought to ask themselves why 
the money came,-why the power and controlcame from the States to 
the Federal Government. 

do believe that we have to rebuild local strength and flexibility, but 
there were problems at these lea-efs. Those problems caused federaliza- 
tion and the beginning of what we are now into, which is Federal leg- 
islation about children." . ^ ' 

I believe that there is a level of coordination^ or social bargaining 
which can only be addressed on a national level, which is why we are 
S considering a national bill, ' . 

^ • I believe the money has to go back to local communities. And, ulti- 
mately, the bargaining has to be done at the local level, the kind of 
thing the lady from Vermont talked about 

" But, stilly you cannot simply say that famrfies will be sort of at-* 
tacked bv the bill. You have to ask the situation that families ar^^n. 

I think families afe right now attacked by social arrangements that 
make it very difficult to conduct a reasonable decent family life. I think 
^hat spriijgs up like flowers, like Weeds, are those symptoms we call 
childhood disadvantage, old symptoms, abuse, .neglect, now coming 
from new causes. - * « ^ . 

Many poirents are already separated from their.kids. TheJ^ are feel- 
' ing pressures that keep separating them-f rom the kids. ^ • 

The question is how do we adjust the situation to get the parents and 
. the kids together. ' . ^ - • ' . 

Xow, r do not think there is anyone more important today than 
Bowlby. I think he is really-one of the great people we have jiow^ork- 
. mg on child development. ' ^ ^ - 

, But I am not really sure you can carry the concerns of Bowlbv as 
i^r as they are carried.by some people. I feel Bowlby is talking about 
z the very early years of life. He is talking about the pferiod from zero 
to about 3 years of age predominantly. Jie.is talkijyf about the critical 
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period for attacliment. He is.talking about separation symptoms which 
arej>ften very violent . There is no question that that is true. 

Now,. I had some interchange with Congressman Brademas before 
he left about the word "developmental as applied to dav^oare. 
^ Xow, I am against any conception of day care that horns you are 
going to pull the child out of the family, and you lare gc)ing 
to get experts and develop him, because I think there are tfia^ 
families or people, who care for the child, things they give that no 
expert, that no amount of knowledge — I mean, it is fundamentally 
kind of a primate situation. 

Still, I am not sure that, for example, societies where there is multi- 
ple mothering, that the experience with day care in this country pre- 
viousl}', the experience in Soviet countries, the experience of Israel, 
those experiences suggest that with some safeguards it is possible for 
the child to spend some time away from the parents. 

Xow^ we do not have much literature on sort of day-by-day time, 
'White has Seen trj'ing to do a little work with what hacalls competent 
and incompetent kids, and the pattern of parents who deal with them. 

For what it is worth, he says a mother whose older child has devel- 
oped to be competent characteristically spends less hours or minute^, 
during the day than some of the mothers with older kids who are con- 
sidered to be less competent. Ke says the issue is not how much time the 
' mother spends with tKe child. 

Every mother knows she ^pendl^ time away from the child during 
the day. The issue is what the mother does, how sensibly she works with 
, the child during the time she is there. 

You talked about 9 minutes of separation, but you Mow very well 
, that any parent separates for 9 minutes during the day. You would 
a nervous wreck if you did not. . ' . . i 

So we are ta'lking about a very strategic pattern of coming inlat 
the right time and doing the right thing. I am nervous about zero to 
three age care, but even in that range it is not absolutely precluded that 
you cannot have, let us say situations of multiple mothering. Very ex- 
pensive day care, I would say, but situations in which people share the 
mothering with the original mother. 

Dr. Craxe. Would it not be more logical to try to keep that Qi^er 
within that family constellation, encoura^ge her to stay, rather than 
•encourage the child to be placed elsewhe,re? ' , " 

Dr. White. I would like that. I really would. 

Right now, I would be Happier if she wanted to stay there., But 
we have mothers who say they cannot stay there. ,They say they can- 
not stay there economically. 

Dr. Craj;!;. Let us eliminate the economic argument. 
• Dr» White. All right. ' . ' ' 

' Dr. Caldwell. Kto\y can you eliminate it? 

Dr. Crave. By saying we supplement their income rather than pay- 
ing for the care of the children, which I suggest probably would oe . 
cheaper^ a whale of a lot cheaper. ' ' ' • ? i '"^ 

Dr. White. I will ask you this. I do not know the answer. 
' You are a psychiatrist and deal a lot more with people iace to face 
than I do. 

There is an argument that many won\en have been cut off from 
productive roles m society.. They have moved off family farms, live 
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in littl§ three-room apartments up there 16 stories high. And they 
^ feel th^ will go crazy. ' _ ^ ; , 

Dr. CRANTj.^ut you, in your own statement, took the*same bait and 

said, "nonproductive,^' implying that staying within that family con- 
' ^ stellation is nonproductive. ' 




th^n I feel I am a betjter mother." 
^Du mentioned a' mother who said that to you. 
jffow, i prefer in many cases that she stay there if she has very 
u young chilaren. But are you really sure that you know she cannot get 
away ? I dp not know. 
Dr. CiftANE. In fact, I suggest they can get away. I mean there are 
' T^ays. * ' , - . 

Obviously, no mother stays full time with her child from age zero 
to school age. Once they hit school age, she has a significant amount 
of time. " * 
Assuming the average family has two children, with an age r^inge 
m range of perhaps 3 or 4 years. It's just a few years before they 

* are both gone. I mean that they are in school age. 

Dr. Caldwell. Three to four years? You are talking about no pre- 
school now, or under 3 ? 

Dr^ Crane. I am" tallying* about the mother who has two children 
and they are within 3 or 4 years of one another in age. This means 
once they are in school, she is guaranteed x number of hours that 
thoy^re^gohe; ' , 

I suggest, also,^that during those earlier developmental years, there' 
is no mother who st^ys full time with her child. It is an impossibility. 
TKe mothers do have time away, which J think is also equally essen- 
tial. Mothers should be able to be free of their children for a period 
of time, for the child's sak^ as. well as the mother'? sake. 
But I am suggesting that this be limited remarkably. 
Second, I am suggesting that, jf anything, we encourage tRe mother 
to stay home rathejr -than be tempted to leave home. 
, If we make the alteiaiative for leaving more attractive, who would 
stavhome? , - • 

u-ii * C^ALDWELL. May I comment on ihat, because to get it back to the 
bills, this IS what I wa,s trying to stress in this importance of diversity 
of services. ♦ ^ • 

I gave this example of tfig mother. I have known Tt many times, of . 
a motherj^^ho did not let us know sh6 was not working becattee she ' 
wfi^afraid that her child would lose out jn a particular position. 

We -tend to think categorically in this country. We think fuU-time 
employment versus no eipploymen^. There are other options. 

co,^?pa K'l'' ^^'^ ^ ^^'^ ^^"' s^^^^^g diverae patterns of 
^7' ^iii^^ ^ arrangements, 2 hours a weet, mother's mornings , 

ftrSi '.^''^' ^^^^^ described as possibilities in this. 
1 here 1^ no question about it. . r ^ * 

'\'5r,CSANE.Theyiilreadyexistthough. ' * ^ 

^iriif'l^ ^^^^ ^^^^gh^ They exist to it very 

; on . ^^'^ '""''^ P^^P^' ^"^^ tL.servic^ and S 
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JDr CRAVif. No: that is not entirely true, and you ^n^'^^, ^^^J 

not buy those services. , ' . ^ ' 

I know in the city of Chicago they e^ist ' . -i- . and 

^ Dr. CALD.^VELL. But you count the children in Jh^J^^"^^^^^ 
' cotmt the ser^nces. You are going to have a big gap between it in any 
community in this country. That is what I am saying. 

SrSe lucky ones cln get them and, again, hke your ^mental 
heSrcenter, w?y, that was not utilized. It fs always a question as 
to why it does not meet the needs of a '^'^^'^^'T^ 

There was something about the center tliat did not make it the cen- 
ter of choice, let us say, for the famiUes you said did not use it.. 

You willv find that m any kind of program, / ; , 

But, in t^ation to this questi9n of d^ care f ojixldren m the birth 
to 3 period, the bill has precautions^about.this. ^ ^ ^ o ^p;> 

I have been Areclor-of a day care center fpr i^dren under 3 
close to 10 years now. We have never taken children younger than \ 
months because I was.very influenced by JptoBQ^Tflby, w^^^ 
. that by 6 months every infant.ha's fonneqk-6ver5r:normal mfant^M 
formed its bapic attachment to its mother. ; . • .^' x-^ 

Our strategy was let ijs not^.put children in a day care situation 
. that might possibly ^weaken that attachm^t until.it ha5 hdd an oppor-v 

tunity t(? fonti. ' V' i.^.^ -u 

There is an interesting thing abqut the, data on attachment though , 
that once it is formed, it is remarkably resistent to extinction. 

You can. have an abusive, or \ neglectful mother, a' mother who 
does not do a lot of these things we think of that ar0 described by 
♦ Bowlby, and still the.attachment survives. • • • ' • . 

So one part of any kind of legislation, particularly for the very* 
youn^r child, should indeed be to trj^ to encourage,, the development of 
infant-mother attachment. ^ 

You sort of belittled the education. But when I talk about parent 
education, this i^one of the things I am talking about. The importance 
of availability to yoifr children tlie importance of you ta your childen, 
men and^women. Tliat might not be dogmatic'social sciences as yet, 
but it .is commonsensV itnd part of the ev^olutionaiy development of 
; knowledge you referred to. , ,' '• 

Yet,, it Is omazingjiow many peppV.do not think that the infancy 
period is iernW} important. You l<no>v, the baby 5oes not do anything 
Wlie thercuiiide^iKipKTsleepaivIsoon.' , ' 

So this isjgarttjf^what u comprehensm'family Jbased program will 
help to do, to %W'',y(j[nng peoplg be aware* of ^ importance of that . 
and of till- iiecesSm^of*mftking thortiselves available ta their chiljircn/ 
, Dr. Cj?ANHl!^^tr|e,ask^Vou a question. ' * ' 

J da not. bjalittie parent education. I thinjc letting the parents^ — - 
j Dr.CAX.DWELi/*rthoughtyoudid. • v ' 
. j Dr. Crank [gqutinuing.]. Facilities availaWe tjiey can tap, I think is 
I fine and makes a*T6^^of sense. ;\ '^-..^ . • 

J However, what if, a parent is clijtermi^ied liy you fq.bB a bad parent? 
. . I mean, >ou havedccided this child is. bein^ subjec'tedio all kinds of 
• trauma. ps\rhic trauma. And tlie parent is offered the, opportunity 
to come and learn in your educational facility. . 

' * * ' 5 " ^ • 1 , i . ' ./ ■ '* ' 
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)r. CArj>>vELL. Or your thefapeutia facility. I want a little of the 
lo^^off of me. ♦ . . • . . 

)r. Crake. But he elects to reject It. . , , . 

j^CAiJ)^yELL. Tlien I feel you have a mechanism for helping the 

Dr. Cra.ve. You are saying at that point he does not have the right 
to tofall} determincj then, the course of that child, tjiat the State.lias 
the right to come in and intervene agaihsttlie parents' wishes? . ' 
"*Dr. Caldwell. I do not .think we have ever specified it clearly. You 
' gave the example o^^e mother jjvith pneumonia. , . ^ 
. Dr. Cr^vxe, How about answering my question?' 
' iDr. Caldwell. I will answer it. ' * - 

Dr. CRA^'E„With a question? ^ . 

' Dr. Caldwt-ll. Right, with a question. 

We had a child that was very^ badly burned. A. whole am was 
burned. And she would not take her sweater off, ^ ; . 

Finally, in calling the mother, I told the mother that the chH^ 
had to have treatment for this, she' would have to take her to the 
hospital. The little girl, in talking to me about it, said^ "My baby's 
bum is worse," meaning her little sister. j i> 

It turned out both children had fallen into a stof e. The parent did 
not realize it needed all thal^ treatment. She told the girU"Keep a 
sweater on and it will be all right." - * /""" — ^ 

I sent a note home saving the child must be seen by^ a doctor. The 
child came witli a note saying, "Have the scly)pl doctor see her." 
do not have a school doctor. We hav^ a school nurse once a week. 

I had to then sav— I had to then take the child back h6me persorjAUy 
and say, "Thi§ miist be seen. It must be taken care o£ And you can- 
not brinjg her back to school untif it is taken care of;" 

Xo^^ , if that is coercive, if that is doing something, taking away the 
control of that pf\rent, I for one was haijpy to do it because it really 
did" not take away the authority. SJie still did it, but it gave just a 
little push. • ^ ^ ^ . 

Aiid., if you will, it helped her Realize a burn is a vcrj- serious thing 
arid tile children nooded attention. ,^ - ' 

I would person(^lly have felt very guilty leaving the children with- 
out mity furtlier action once 1 knew and had seen those burns. 
• Now, wouldyou? . : 

r>n Crane. Quito frankly, on the books toda-y we have laws about 
child neglect that allow us to come in and intervene in exactly those 
kinds of situations, already ^existing legislation. . 

Dr. Caldwell. Did you hear what I said this morning? Were you 
licreatthdbcginning? . ' , 

'Dr.CiL\NE.Xdidnothearall;of it; , * ^ 

Dr. Caldwell. One of my points was that if we can strengthen 
families and help them be awarxj, i;i that case tliat was really a con- 
scientious mother. She did not think the bnt)n»^as serious. All right. 

If we can help thenfbepome aware of their rol(>$, their resporisi-, 
bilities. ^anct I use that word a great*. deal, emphasize i)ai:ental 
responsibilities as well as parental rights, th^n *5 do not thirfk you are 
going to hav§ to worrj- about child abuse as gjuch as yQU do now,. 

When \ou'^sa} we have lehild afcuse legisfation, you had hotter be- 
lieve that is legislation that •ayentually takes the action out of .the 
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hands of the parents. You do not want that. Rather, you want the 
parents to develop awareness of their role in the development of their 
child and all of their children. 

Then, hopefully, you will not have to use your child afeuse legis- 
lation. You will not have to develop child^dvocacy ^programs which 
unply that sometimes society^, whether it is the State or^a private 
facility, or what h^ve you, must step in in behalf of children, 
pr. Cr.vkEj^T dp^not disagree with that at "^11. 1 think \7e have legis- 
. ' lation that deals withthqse areas. 

Dr. Caldwell. 'We still need iiat legislation. Ahd if we can 
stre^ffthen families^ we ought to need it less. , ^-^^ - ^ 

DrYCRAXE. Let me iilso I agree with Dr, White that the trend 
has b^eh toward increasing Federahinvolvement. 
T P^s^^^^J position is that I ^ ijot agree withlhis involvement. 
• 1 feel, though, this is tjie tjend; I am testifving hereliecause I am' iii 
. opposition to' that. ' * • " 

If w^ can slow down that involvement or reverse it, as farifis I am 
concerned, and put the responsibility back aiUhe primary sources, 
I think that is the direction, we should strive for, even tliouffh* we mav 
. not attain it. . i . . . 

In essence, that- is what I am working toward. Take tl^e veiV 
education you describe and make this education available. 

Dr. Cald%vell. How are ydu gojng to do this? How are vou 
proposing it be done? - . , 

Dr. Crane. I would suggest two thin^. , * 

One. in our own community, Bloommgton, In5., our private medi- 
cal physicians have formed a medical services bureau. 

Our local medical association, state association, has a telephone 
number that anybody can call and get common medical knowledge at 
no cost. , ' . . . I 

* We were tpl(f 10,000 people in Bloomington, a community of 25,000, 
were not getting medi^al^cajLe. So we said, we did not believe it. 

We did fihd they-fihally whittled it down to 150, families who 
legitimately wer^ not getting proper medical care for the very reason 
people were not tapping Our medical faciltty. o 

So we had a facility they felt comfortable with and set un a known, 
telephone ^nutnber. » ■ • 

W^^thenjas physicians, assimilated tlicse families within our private 

priictices. We knew they were not going to pay. They could not pay. 

' ' . ^® were bypassing any resistance, or hoping to bypass any re- 

si^tUhce they had toward utilizing the facilities. . ' 

^ D^^'S^^'^^^"^- ^^^y ^^'i come to your offices ? 

Dr. Cii^vxE. Yes. ' * 

Dr. CALD^vEu^.But^you know they will not^ , 

handiihg^k^' they did and have utilized the faoilitie?. We were' 

There was a problem. To be sure, there are alLl^inds of problems, the 
very ones you state. . . 

I am jiist suggestihg that they can best be dealt witli locaUy. We 
them tS?t"diS organizations to set up their facility by giving 

Any time we cut out the middle man, the Federal Governmental 
think we are one step ahead. ^ 
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This legislation simply allows, the Federal GovemmlttMo again 
makeTvhat I consider to be another encroachment. 

Dr. Cau)weix, The program you described, though, I do not thiik 
would -have helped my mother— I do not mean my mother, I mean' 
the mother ! talked about, because she did noJLrealize there^was^any 
^ problem. ' ^ ^ ' 

Her assumption was that it was just a litle .burn. There is nothinfc . 
tobedoije. , ^ 

What! am sa;ying is,' yes, there are still situations. Local and 
Federal has esentially nothmg to do with that- We need a community 
of concern that can somehow be attuned somethnes to the'Jieeds of the 
children, I thmk. 

I want to get this f eeling^'f responsibiliiy. 

I wrote^a p^per recently ^where I proposed a parent covenant, 
that parents covenant with their children. I think we talk a lot about 
the nghis of parents and do not talk enough about the responsibilities 
of pdrents. • - , - . 

"When you have one, you basically should' covenant with that child 
to do everythmgyou possibly can do to n^eet itsneeds. ^ 

Dr. C^T^E. We cannot husbands and wives to-do that in the 
courts where they swear abiding loyalty to fheir spouses. 

Dr. Caldwell. I know. It is the same kind of^ difficulty. So I think 
It ^ems to me you are saving we need those same kinds of things. 

You are disagreemg only with who delivers them, doctor? 

Dr. Craxe. Right. / ^ ^ 

• Dr. Caldwell. I think that is a very important thing. 

Mr. DrxcAX. Dr. White, would yo^ like to mate a closing remark? 
JJrrWHiTE. I will make a closing remark. 

. I believe we should to some extent get the Federal Government out 
of business, or out of the business. But I think that I do not know 
exactly how we do it. The Federal Government I said in my testimony, 

*I believe that the Fedferal level has recognized that there needs to be 
an increase m strength at the community level. I believe this is 
recognized m botti. Democratic and Republican efforts recently. 1 said 
m-my testimony that I felt the Democrats, with community action 
programs, with the parent advisory councils, and the Republicans with 

• the new federal^ and revenue sharing have been wrestling with the 
same prbWem. -While control and power has shifted to the Federal 
i V jiJl^^^-^s^metimes too much control and. power at the Federal 
level. The problem with having all the decisions and iudgments made 
at the Federal level were, I thought, beautifully illustrated by the 
lady who testified from Vermont. She has a Follow Through and 
Head 8tp:rt program, and they do not fit. together. She has guidelines 
and cannot explain to people why the guidelines exist .because they 
do^ot make any sense m terms of the situation she faces. 

Tou could multiply by the thousands stories about the problems of 
coordination at the local JeVel of heterogeneity of the programs at the 
l^ederal level. J do not think we can relinquish certain levels of Fed- 
eral activity. I think thos^ levels arose from genuine needs. I wish I 
could sit here and state to you exactly wJiat the proper sector is, the 
proper reason is for the Federal levels. f ' 

' T have a theory that th'^ reason why everything federalized is that, 
lirst, the city, then the State became arteriosclerotic. Now, our choice 
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is to either rebuild the local lev^ls.or go to the Vhii^ JTationi, because 
yrith 225 programs on the books you could almdgt say the Federallevel 
is almost muscle bound. But I do not thilik so. I tMnk it is^a ques- 
tijn of thinking, about what are the national issues, where do you need 
local control^ what is the distribution of management. 

I tliink ajgaln, because I do not have a clear conception, it is hard, 
to say, to'give you a theory about why this biirand the way it works 
will help. But it is my sense that it tries to move in some of the right 
directions. I thin|c particularly sensitive is the question of the creation 
of local agencies and locaj parent councils and^ creation of devices by 
which local agencies can funnel funds through' to local ne^ds without 
in fact having to follow the Mickey Mouse that the Vermont lady- 
. talked about. - , / - 

But to say that the Federal Government should step back, do noth- 
ing-further, I just am not sure about that. J 

Dr. Crake. Let me tell you from a'veiy practical standpoint what 
distresses me about that. I am. no longer the director of the local 
menial health clinic of which I. was the founding director. It has now 
grown into almost a half a million dollar operation in the small town 
of Bloomington, Tnd. I, get referrals as a private psychiiitrist now 
from our local welfare department, requestmg that J do psychiatric 
evaluations of welfare recipients for the department because, despite ' 
the facfe that the mental health clinic is now a half a million dollar 
operation, the welfare department feels it cannot get a satisfactory 
report. . , o n 

Xow, when the^e cljnics were developed,. there were^the same gooff 
intentions. ]?ut as far as I can tell, I know of no Federal agency^^ihajt. 
has come into our community that has not gotten muscle bound to the 
point where they arc missing the very point of their original existence. 
And it is characteristic because. there j's no way, I mean, if we were 
running a corporation, that took on the magnitude of these, kinds of 
thin^rs, there is no way to do it without maintaining real fiscal respon- 
sibility. That i3,"^here you have to make a/ profit. / I 

Dr. 'White. Right., ^ . " ' 

Dr. Crave. If you *can overspend your budget or go into deficits 
indefinitely, you, do not have any^ real accoimtability. That is the 
troiible* as far as J am concerned with this kind of involvement. I want 
accountability of the local people. I want them to do it and, essentially, 
to make a profit, because then they are motivated to. work hard. 

Believe n)e, wlien I do a psychiatric evaluation for the welfare de- 
partrnent, they get'thejr money's worth because I want them to know 
the difference between getting something from the private sector as 
contrasted with what they get from their own or allied agencies. I'll ' 
makc^sure'tJieyiret their money's worth. ' ' * 

Well, I see this as a very pragmatic problem. But it is also a very, 
realistic one, as exerjone knows, whether it is the Postal Department ^ 
or wliatevcr. There isa problem within the federal system. ' . . 
; Therefore, I aYn suggesting that we look to virtually any alterixjitive 
other than the kind of .federalism that you liave described, as well 
meaning as ijt all is. The persons, who have introduced (his legislation, 
'I.tliink are well meaning. » - . ^ , 

But I think \fje can get into problemSi that we really must' look at 
with great scrutiny because we are talking about people's Ib^es and 



gy^eoWllations^fliat iaay have ramifications. 25, 50, 100 yeara 



I doubt move (iauMously.i we nxs^'in doubt * 
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Testimony on S. 3754 and H,R^ 15882 > the Child and Family 

Services Acts of 1974 

* * * 

^epared^l^: Helen Gordon, Board Hember, Day Carejind CblXd 

Derelopcent CounolL of Aaerlca and Day Care and^ 
^ CblXd^ Development' Council of Oregon) 

50*£2 S,E, k3^h ^ 
^ Portland, Oregon 97206."^ ; 

' ■ , f 
A. few aontbs ago I bad a call.fron tbe Assistant Dlrecjipr of tbe 

Wocen'a Bureau, U.S, Department of Labor, In Waabington D«C« 
^ Shh told me tbaf^ there were now if^ of tbe American women Involved 

In tbe labor-market* Sbe questioned mto a a to why I t bought there 
' vaa .that large a«' numbed* 

.Vj reply to ^er was In two pat'ts: 

1) Hsny women are earlier traified to engage In some particular 
job, ind have gone Into It^ encouraged greatly tbese days 

by the rise of tbe women's equality movement* ^ , ^ ' 

2) Kany mOtbers now find It necessad^ to enter tbe labor market 
In order to l&cx^ase tbe Income of tbelr family, tbus^klng 
It possible,' or Jbarely possible^, to meet tbe rising cost of 

■ llying • • ' ' - . 

However, we bave^noi kept pace wit b tbe rising number of women in 
tbe labor mai^ket in providing, tbe^ services necessary for them to 
be good, productive, stable employees* . Tbere are too few da^ care 
facilities wbicb^tbey can use or fees wblcb tbey can pay* Bui 
with tbe additions to tbe Social' Securit^r Act of Titles IV A and 
IV B, someday care services were provided to families, of persons 
wbo were present, former, or potential welfare recipients, and 
tbose wbo wej^e belng^traiii^d for ^obs* Tbjs, .bowever,, required tbe 
active organization in communities to do plannij^g and to unlock 
tbe resources wblcb would ^be matcbed against tbe Soc^X Security 
dollar's* For tbose wbo did^ not meet tbe. category of present, former^ 
or ^potential welfare reclpidnt?s, problems were difficult, because 
^wbile tbelr salaries mlgbt allow tbem to partially .meet th& routine 
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iSnM»H^*'"f«^^°^2' prograns which faaUi^ can' use creates 
?S2 i^SwfSf mothers and fathers, there are others who share- 
• Of ,^ar«°h;«.^«r''? exanples: one persomiel nanager 

Of a large hospital in Portland, Oregon, told us that in one / 
nnf^»2!°'' 74?" ^oployed prioarily wonen, bad 110^ turn ove/" 
one year, and the-najor reason was lack of child Care service] 
^ fiante tow us tS^t ? 

bad /»Q^ turn over anong faoale enployees, with the oajor 'reasi 
'"'"'^ ''"^ -'aclUties/ ThI persowel MM£« oi 
"S?^"^ ^" Portland said thJt their turn fver. 
absenteeisn, tardine.ss rates had gone up considerably the milor 
reason being lack of chUd care. Then,'^too,.I remember what^i 
peraoanel manager told a group on the day I spoke to the wrsonnel- ' 
"X^^l ^^^^f^.'^l tfi«>«nber of Com«6rcf? After I fSilhed 
iSd J^^f^^mv*^ " ""^ something, and I said, "Of course. " 

^Sf n«-r^^v' I"® personnel managers and ou^ substitutes are concerned 
not only about personnel now, but personnel for years to come and 
iSHf^'Ji^v'^" you talk aboul, Mrs^Gordon, don't remain cfiUdr". 

\ i-®? ar»,not given good, care now, tfiey T,m grow up as 
crippled adult^from which we have to sllect manpowlr!" In a survey 
done ox school-age cb-iidren across some of the *reas of Southel^ 
Oregon we find that 89 of 1,000 school agers had' one or more sfrious 
encouniers with the police, hv were already clwsifild as jSlenile 
delinquents. And ihe major reason was that they were wtnderl^ the 
etree.ts alone before and after school for lack of child ca*e And 
- Dl?rSuf ' ""^ ''^'y' yor? Chiclgo'or 

So, the suppprtlag resources which should be matched against the 
federal funds, nust coae fron business, industry, etc. either in 
ni^?J.i^f^ fi?^vices. For exaaple, TektroAics and Bess Kaiser 

Hospital ^in Portland are building new, additional centers for- thet^ 

?«i5L^°"^^ nw"^®*^ centers, for the children of 

* Sreat contribution, and could be 
matched against the federal dollars. • 

include' a section 'on a ^ee' schedule for children 
?h« disadvantaged, but come from homes where 

the salary oi parents does not cover t6e cost of full day care fea.s. 

2«rfc?SSf "?h ^S^^® ^^\\^ '^t^^ oo^e closely on various 

!h*fc ?^f^n^n^^"°"^! bill, as well as the Senate bill, must recognize 
h,^? ^ H^l^^^^M childhood 'education^ . 

i« 15 2nd°J:!vnnS*^ f^^iu^""^ Services to Wiild and faSily, up to ' 
age 15 and beyond. And this means not only on the professional level 
but also on the para-professional level, and might Sclude the ' 
certification oir child development associates! "^^-^"^^ "e 

o/fhS^Lj!??o£*Sj J^f ^ ^^^^ the coordination of all 

?!«?f! '^S ^^'"^ another affect services to child 

^^S® possibly preventing antagonisms, lack of programs 
being developed, and really a waste of moHey, which comes from the 
taxes Of people in our society. I trust thii the regulations wWch 
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H.R. 15882/page 3 

wUl be developed for tfae operation of tfals. act will assure 4 
coordlj[iatlon, and j^eally lead, also, to sooe coordination of services 
oo«ifatite, county A^nd 'city level » WeJnave begun, to develop sone 
of*tbl8 coordination througfa our State Department of Huean Kesources 
and our City and County Bureaus df Hucan Hesources* A federal bill 
tnoving In tfals direction would be very faelpful» 

£ see tfae problems of farsllles having to faunt tfaelr vay to the, proper 
progran or resource frit bout such coordination, and It Is frustrating 
to* tfae faQllles as well as, I an sure, to tfae various agencies wfao 
really are dealing with one piece of the fanily and cfaild needs when 
tfaere afaould be a connection of all tfaese ser^ces* 

Tbls act really begins to spell out tfals coordinatloni wblXe at 
tfae saae tlae preventing tfae intrusion of , tfae Federal Governmenrb 
Into fa ally life* It guarantees and requires tfaat state and local 
spOnSDra will faave full par^ental invoXvenenti and tfaat all sez^ices 
will be voluntary* It also provides special grants to*' Individuala 
who Qigfat be interested I or could be encouraged , to seek entrance , 
.to profeasl&al or pa^a -professional training. 

Tfala, and tfae approprlatlpn of socie funds for acquiring or ^ 
remodeling buildings certainly will faelp: ' ^ * . , 
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The American Pap^nts Committee, Inc. 

Wor'Kiny tor Federal lefi*UUoa on bchjjf of the nation's 76 miUion children 



O 1t* rttOXAlOrnCti tt VtOntUt at*, X«« Y»»t. 2<.r mT'-TtWjWoct'Wu Mm • 

i , August 9 1 197'* 



iOtXTM K ICR t««u« Oi., 



B|3LVAM> tOCXZJt. Wii. 
STCfKE.V / LYWCIf, V ^/fl 



£m«MJt* IXx«rt«c 

XMKxfiBGDfxxianoonc 

ramu C*MJUM> IM. My Ml 

«M4V/ •><«r»« 4ft*r Arf U« *rtu> 

Ml r«v*f«<4 ¥y iJm Arc TU ATCt 
>M(tiM -M rrtfmJ hcMtiiM rM> 
cM&fH M wk<l^ it j»t*rMta itMtr 1* 

*B««rd Drr«€t*rs 

JOYCE rH»LUW AVmif, 
AulttiTnt Dir»r£«r Sk«H»r(ii( 

. DAVIO MXIHD, rr**\4*»U »«ir4 
ZOITH r, »ALXrOKD, r«rM«/ 

ti»t» aM WMrar* r«»<t. larj , 
CvflMMlttM, KatltMi AMtmVr r»r 



Senator Valttr Kondult 
Senat© Offic© BuiXdinj 
V/ashlngtoii, D.C« 

D©<^f Sonat^or Kondalcs 

j ' - 

The Aatricas Par©ntarX;oiSj3itte©Ji8 pl«oaod to Itarn of ^h© 
introduction Of th© Child ajjd Jaaily 5erTic©8 Act of 1$7'», 
At the point wh©b you iny^tt tAoticony fron" national or-.' 
gaaizations, X hopt that you will aaJt tht Aaerican Paranta 
Cocnitt©© to testify on fth© le^alation. 

For now, w© would lik© to nak4 thtse conn©nt8 about th© 
l©Si8latiott and aak that you iViaert th©c In the ConCTaag- 
' ioaal Hcjoord or in th© Hearing* record* > 

7h© Asaricas Poftnts Cosnitt©© !y}Ds©nd« Senator Hondal©i . 
Sopresantative Bradeoaft and th©foth©r H©nb©r8 of Congr©88. 
for th©ir 8pon8or8hip of^ n©w child and fcaily focused 
legislaiion. ' 

We fa©lit>T© that this l©si«lation is ytvy icgor^ont, becaus© 
it will help Gpark the kind of discusaioa and ©xasination^ 
of the nocdo of children and fanilics that is required if 
wc are to arrive at sound ^©cialativo propoaalo*^ 

*• ' ' 

W© arc extreiEely iopreoscd by 'these features of th© les- 
isfdtion': 

0 Th© bill proTid©8 now ndhey for additional, badly-n©©ded 
•©r7ic©s for children and faailies* . ^ 

0 Ih© atandarda will ©nsur© that o©ryice5 are of .good 
quality* 

0 There •is spfeoific funding' for enforccnent of thoae 

standards* , , , • ' 

0 Serrices to be provided will be fre© to nany of thos© " » 
who need thars nost. , ' ^ ♦ . ^ 

\ i 

0, Participation in all progrics and aarriccs will be 
voluntary. ' , \\ ^ 

0 ^An ioportant rol© i« nandated fok parents. . 
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Senator Valtor F*'Kon^e 



^ha; A»tric«n Partata.Cocaitte© vill world with tht Coa^reas on this 
lf5ial«tioni wM.ch. will griatlx inproye li-rins^ conditiona for awty 
childr.ta.jtad X««i^«8. . ' '^^ 



0sas J. 

. PABENtS CO] 
PtJBLIBHSS^ 
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Staxk or New Jznsiht ^ 

DePAXTMSXT op IxSTITUTIONS and AOSKClZtf 
TjUSJ<TOX,K.J. 09635 

September 16, J»974 
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Honprable Jo)m Brademas * . 

U.S. House b£ Representatives 
Washington/ D.» C# 

Dear Congressman Bradeioass 

1 would* like to themk you for once again talcing ;the 
inltia^tive toward providing better and-xnor^- cbii^rehensive 
developmental child care and family services for the many ^ 
families ixv the nation vho require tiliem* By introducing 
H.R. 158S2/ the child and;. Family 'Services Act, ^ you have 
once again draCWn Congifesslonalrattention to the critical 
p6eds of families and children !ib, the State of KtK Jersey/' 
and' in the nation • ' ' \; , - , 

When your legislation i^^^considered in committee, I woi^ld 
appreciate the opportunity to testify on behalf of this 
legislative alpproach* ^ For now, however, I would like to 
respectfully submit my comments pn your legislative* 
initiative, together with a more detailed' analysis of the 
legislation as it W0UI4 affect the State of New Jersey* 
With support of Governor Brendzm Byrne , we in New Jersey 
are moving rapidly to expand our child care and family 
services. . Without federal^ help, however, we cannot hope 
to' ineet even a small portion of the need for these 
services*' Z hope that the .enactment of the Child and 
Family Services Act will go one step further toward 
meeting this- need*'. 

Sincerely, 



Ann l^iein 
Commissioner 



AK:8 
Enc* ' 
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STATEMENT ON H.R. lS882 AND S. 3754 * 
THE CHILD AND FAI^ILY SERVICES ACT Or 1974 , 

By: *Ann I^lein, Commissioner 
. New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 

^ r ' J 

??he New Jer*6y state Department of Institutions 'and Agencie 
shares with the Congress an urgent desire to expand' and- • 
/upgrade services to children and families, in FY '75/ 
through close cooperation with local governments and 
community organizations, wfe.will expand our developmental 
.day C4re capacijiy by 40%; doqble services to prevent child - 
a^suse and neglect^ Initiate cdiM>r^ensive 'family planning 
programs; begin early diagnosis ^nd treatment prograipa for 
the health of our childrfinr and, implW^nt new legislation 
to divert non-delinquent juvenile of'fehS^rs from the 
traditional corrections system, y^t these substantial new 
programs will nbt^lje nearly enough to *meet\'feven the most- 
basic needs of families and children in Ne*w Jersey. New 
federal initiatives will be required if wefCare to continue* 
serving more working mothers, pre-school children, and 
troubled families. 

For this reason I strongly endorse the basic intent of 
H.R. 15882/ the Child and Family Services Act, as well as 
its ccteipanion bill, S. 3754. I believe it is the tW of 
legislation, clear in purpose and broad in scope/ thaKwill 
prpvide states «and localities the resources and flexibility 
to expand vital child and family services. . \\ 

The Need For Expanded Services In New Jersey - 

The growth of child development in New Jersey is illustrated 
by the increase in child care facilities. In 1966, there 
were- 375 licensed child care facilities. At present,^ tljere 
are about IrOOO centers serving nearly 55,000 childrien. 
These centers are the result of dedicated work by local 
groups and individuals / together with a growing recognition 
of the ijtate's responsibility for providing adequate child 
care services. . . 

Yet the combined efforts of ptiblic and private agencies 
have not been enough to meet even the most urgent demands 
for child care. We estimat^^hat over 100/000 Nei^ Jersey 
prerschool children, of apdc mothers are in need of quality 
child care but do not receive it. Approximately 45/000 
more children of mothers in the labor force with family - 
(incomes belqw $8,500 per year. also would benefit from 
developmental day care. In the State of New Jersey, 
without even considering middle or upper income families, 
t/U50,00.0 pre-school children are currently, in need of 
i^tjpnaj. developmental day" care. 
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As I ihdici^t^d earlier, we have moved/r§gre^ively to 
expand deveXppraental center crfiild ««^e in New Jersey. More 
iState mcmey ^as Jbeen appropriated; more federall money under 
Title IV-A of the. Sipc^al Security Act is being utilized; 
more ijocal money, both public 2md private, has b^en 
generated. In PY *75, we estimate that over. $30.2 million 
in Statje, local and, federal funds will be expende^or day 
care services, excLlUsive of private or headstart centers. 
Yet our cdabip,ed efforts are insufficient. New Jersey must 
have additional^ federal assistemCe so that our State can 
continue to provide more and better developmental i.«hild 
care services. The Child. amd Family Services Act provides 
a sound "framework for the expaujsion of resources directifed 
toward I^'dLI^ development. ; . / ^ - 

Quality chiid^^eire is only one aspect of ^a' comprehensiveV 
system of services to, families and children. We estimate 
that^ each yeeu: in New Jersey over. 25,000 ^children are 
either physically abused or Severely neglected. We are all 
too j^iliar with the horrors of battered children, and we 
have learned thai only an integrated system of social 
services available to both .children and families can 
prevent this type of abu?e. * ' ' 

We plan t;o double state and lockl* efforts aimed at the 
prevention and amelioration of child abuse and neglect. 
Yet more, much more, '^needs to' be don6. Once again we need . 
additional federal support; Just as local dollars can 
generate federal matching dollars, fe(^efal dbllars can 
stitaulate creative state and local initiatives. 

Points of Agreement on H.R« 15882 and s; 3754 

A truly effective child and family services program must' 
include the active involvement of parents and professional s^ 
public aftid jirivate agencies, and all levels of government. 
Wei in New Jersey have begun the process of actively 
involving these groups,* This legislation will further the 
essential' fqle of the fedetal government. 

■ :•■ • ' r^' f . - . ■•- 

Specifically, I endorse. tfte following provisions of.the^ 
Child, and. Pamiiy sbrvices Act: , . * 

• ' \ • . ^' 

1. *P^e authorization of new funds for critical , . 
cliild and^ftoily services*! We estimate that 
under this legislation sponsors, in New Jersey 
. would be erititled to about $14 million. 

\ 2." .The re^c^^pition and support of«^the importemce * 
• of 'prpviding a wide range of supportijrtg . ' , - 

services^^such as medical car&, parent edu'cation, 
nutrition programs and diagrtostic screening to 
'jneet the- real needs of .families and children 
thro.ugh the provision of child care. 
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' ^* . 0!!!.!??^*°^^ on .local planning and prdgi^ 
■ "^i^hts and are^sponsi- 



^.-^ ****** xit ti, 

^ipw* care and family services. 

.5. Qreation of new national progtam standards 
• ■ ■ " ' t^f^^" "^^^ autHorifatfon olf^l /or 

??nn i^^' licensing, and facilities c'onslltuc- 1 ^ 
^^^'l^^oj^PPort and- help enforce new prlS»»^ 

' • ISiTlSa^Io^?^^ assurT?Si.^ f And 

cbniiderltion? ^^^^f however, require -further . • " • 

Points In Keed-Of F urther Co ns ideration On tt.^R. 15382 and ..y ,7.. 

- and enforcing program standards. The Act as ' 
presently constructed would Sharply |u^?ln 

' J^'2"^*?i?*5-^. additional set- of* 
l£t?of ^ol^^? procedurVs. forao.cal sponsors. 
Ir^ Sf.f ^^r.'J^^^^ *^^t "lationship of Ihe 

-Act with Title IV-A of thk Sociafl Security ^Act. 
but does- not mitigate the -need foR^prograLS 
coordination. ,^ia need can best fae llfe T . ■ 

coordinate child- and family services. '. ^ <■ , 

^' rr?^!^^!^J£?-°*^?^lHi» Problem i| eligibility ^ / 

criteria. *^na*cial £d categorical eligibiliL " 

minimize the need for "ng ima L ttii l a" Tho rh?i^ ^ 
and Family Services Act, thTpr^fj^ Title XX 
■ r to th9 Social Security'^A^ 

Ti(^e IV-A have different financial eligibility <• 
^uireraents. If h.R. 15862/S. '3754 and " ^ ^■ 
Tttle XX are. enacted, a. f mighJ Sve.to , * ' t ' ' 

r^^f fi^!^""^?* agencies-^o receive the needed ' ' 

rimge of services. For, example', under the ' / •■-0 
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BLS. eligibility standard of H.R. X5882/S. 3754 
a family of four.wi'th a^.incoxoe btflow $8,118, 
would bm eligible. vfhile*u|der the proposed 
Title XX standard em income bilow $10,5Q0 would 
be required* for eligibility. This is no way to 
promote program coordination or adzainistrative 
siiaplicity. I favor the approach to eligibility 
in your Title XX legislation* which links 
eligibility to a percentage median family income 
*^ . in a state. 

r 

3. Recognizing the great need we have in New Jej^sey 
for children and family services, X question 
the adequacy bf the funding Authorizations/ r" 
* New Jersey would receive $14 million in federal ^ / 

funds in 1975 under the Act. While these funds ' 
-would, provide substantial new resources, we. ^ ) 
, estimate they would maetl'less than' 5% of — - 

New Jerseyi'S child cafe 'need. > 

Keeping in mind the reservati^ note<l abpve, however, I 
reiterate my supjwrt fpr the Ctftld and Pafiaily Services Act. 
For families, services such as child care and functional 
educatiom can be the difference between welfare dependency 
and productive employment; for children,, the difference 
'between child at^use and educational enrichment; for tax- 
'payers, the difference bet^en rising welfare roles and a 
more productive economy* - * • 

» » 

The attached addendum repr'esents more detailed comments and ' 
suggestions prepared by my «t:aff . * - 
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.ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT 'ON -H.R. 15882 AND 3754 
THE CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICES ACT OF 1S74 



Listed below are a eeriea of provisipns in H.R. i5882 and/or 
S. 3754, the Child and Family .Ser\HLcea Act, which we believe 
need clarification, more thorough analysis, revision, or 
deletion,' 

1. . The Act provides that fvinds be appropriated • 

annual 1/ with appropriations be^iig made the 
•' fiscal year preceding the fiscal year jfor 
whijch the funds will be available" for obliga- 
tion. We believe it would be useful to ' 
consider advance funding for. two jor three 
-years with close annual reviey of those funds. 
This would facilitate advance planning by* 
prime sponsors, ' . - 

2. New Jersey has, in the past," experienced' 
difficulty under Title IV-A regulations in ! 
securing, permission to use public in-kihd 

' contributio'ns as part of the local °raatch. 
We read h;R. i5882/S. 3754 to allow the use 
of public in-kind contributions, but believe 
a clarifying statement asserting this 

* ' I>rinciple is needed in the legislation. 

. .3. H.R,. 15882/S: 3754 asserts the importance of 
providing sein^ices to families at all income 
levels. To implement this goal we believe. ' 
H.Jl. 15882 should ^ptovide , as its companion' - 
S.* 3754 does, for a. slid£ng"fee~scale~for^ — ~: — 
those families whq do not qualify under the 

* financial eligibility criteria. 

4. H.R. 15882 identifies section 3c in discussing 
, formulas for state allocation but there is no ^ 

section 3c in the current legislation. ^ ' 

5. Section 103 of H.R. 15882/S. 3754 discusses 
'the formula for allocation of funds. We, are 

^ ^ concerned that adequate data does riot exi^t 
to generate, reliable estimates given the 
variable^ in the allocation formula. 

6» ^ We believe reports cited in Sections 203 and 
205b of H.R'. 15882/S. 3754 should be available 
to the public. . . 

7.1" While we applaud the range of services 

eligible for funding, we believe ait/ least two 
important services have not, been enumerated 

t \ ' ' 

. t 
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in ^the present legislation'^ - We^ believe child 
' « advocacy and transportation programs^ should 
be eligible for funding iinder the Act, / - 

8. Section 103a 6f H.R. 15882/S. 3754 trails for 
^periodic reapportionment of funds if states 
do not use their yearly allotment, 'It is' 
not clear if the Teapportionment of fiinds 
alters the permanent allotment to a state or 
simply reallocates funds for a single year* 



> 

o 
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Mr. IHtncakC We wpuld also like ^ announce that the hearings will 
continue tjomorrow at th^,Peab6(3y School at 525 C Stireet, Ifortheast, 
W^tshington, D.Cr^jt 9 :30 a.m. Th^public is inyited. ^ - . , ^ 

.Tharfcyou. - ^ ' / \ , ' . _ 

JlVliereupon, at 1 :02 p.m., the,sul3conunittees recessed to reconveSpie 
at 9 :30a.m.j]^riday^ August 9,1974.] „ . c 



. CHILD Am FAMILY SERVICES, 1974 



- • ' FBrDAY/ATTGUST 0, 1974 

c 'S ^ U-S. Senate, • : 

bCTcoManTTEEox Children akdYouts AND THE ' 
' SuBfcoMJniTEE ON Empiotment^ FoviaiTr, 

' AND Migrators- Labor OF THE / ^ 

CoMjnrrEii ON Labo.r AND PtjBuo Weefabe • 
c I' * AND the SELjECTSuBcoarMETTEB ON Education, ■ 

' , OP THE^,Hou8E(>)aMnTEE ON Education AND Labor, 
V - • ' • ' 0 WasMngton, D.O. 

r^^ifT^^^'^fi^P",'^^''* *° at 10 a.m. at 42& C sfcet 
Sn:iortt?pS?i.^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^-dalep. 

Present: SenatorMondale ajid Eepresentative Brademas. 
GWlLn'^n^'- ^^i^^^'^^ *e Senate Subcommittee on 
«S fi, G ^*! ^''^ Select Subcommittee on Education, 

f all^J 5fif Subcommittee on Employment, Poverty and 
t^«^^iM ! ''T^ *° r1?' P"^Po^^ of continuing heaiWoJ 

h« ■ ^*^/^T&Services Act. This act has been Sitroducfd in 
MbfSi of the distinguished Senator from 

Mjnnesota, Senator Mondale, and the (Jistinguished Senator from 
ll mSf?'^'^^°' ^'^^ House, the act has been SdS 

by myself, Mr Hansen, the gentleman from Idaho, Mrs. H^Mer the 

.SoSS/""" Mrs. Mink; tie ^Lflfwomt 

tll\^*^^* °* hearings, I know that Senator Mondale and I 

XTill rSl^J" *° P^°"a ^'^"to'^. *^ector of Capi- 

tol Last Children's Center, and her staff, for their coopei^tionin nmk 

''^.'"^^ Peabody Schooffiay^ """^ 
Ytfsterday at the jomtTieannff in the Senate Office BuUdini we took 

car^to make.^'" ^'^^^ *° Senator Mondale for such comments as he 

Opening Statejibnt o? Senator Walter F. Mondale t 
Senator Mondale. Thank yaU>very much . * ' 
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these wmpaniun bills are designed to provide financial assistance 
necessary to help States and localities upgrade and expand their serv- 
ices for families antlVhildren. They (;ont^in the fundamental prmci- 
ples from tlie child development legislatipn which pa^4 the Con- 
gress in 1971, but was vetoed by former ^President Nixon, ' 

Our bills authorize $1.8 billion over the nest 3 years to fund a wide 
variety of services including day care ser\dces lor preschool children, 
medical services.f or expectant and new mothers to reducJe the incidence 
of preventable birth defects, family counseling, education, health di- 
agnosis and treatment programs, and nutrition programs for children. 
. The serious deficiencies m oyr present system of providiiig services 
for the well-being of young children are especially evident in the area 
of day care. Today, only 700,000 licensed day care places are available 
for, the 6 million preschool children with working mothers. Our bill 
will help fill in gaps and improve the quality of care now available to 
American children whose parents are working. " . ; 

I am delighted that we are able to ho^d today's hearing at the Capitol 
East Childre^n^s Center, which is recognized as one of tne outstanding 
day progrftois in the entire Washington metropolitan area. It is very 
important to us In our consideration of this legislatioi^ to actually 
visit programs like this <on^ firsthand^ so that we can learn directly 
from the parents, staff and children involved what the ingredients of 
a ^ood program are — what a program like this one can mean in human 
terms. Too of tei^,. decisions are made without this kind of input. And 
I want to personally thank all of those iij^olved in Capitol East Chil- 
dren's Center for making this visit possible— and tolerating the in- 
con veniencies we may be causing. . - ' 

I would simply like to thank the Capitol East Children's Center for 
being our host today. 

Mr. Brademas. We are going to hear first from a panel that will dis- 
cuss overall child care needs and programs in the District of Columbia. 
The .panel is composed of Mrs. Maty Dublin JS^eyser ling, president of 
the National Capitol Area Child Day Care Association; John C. Wil- 
liams, Jr., cochairman of the Washington Committee for Day Care, 
, and director of the Catholic Charities Model Cities Center ; Margery 
Boichel, chairman of Washington Pres<ih6ols, Inc.; and Miss Joyce 
Kawlings, vice (ihairman of the Parent Policy Committee, National 
CapitoPArea Child Day Care Association. - , . . 

We have a* number of witnesses ioday, and both the House and the 
Senate are in session, so the Senator and I are going to be very hard 
pressed for time. If, therefoi^h, our witnesses, will be kind enough 
to summarise their prepared statements, they will be included in 
their entirety in thjs record, and that will give us an opportunity for 
questions. i ^ . . . . - 

j^rs. Keyserling, we would be very happy to have you begin. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MAEY pUBLm KEYSEKtHTG, PEESIDEITT OP 
THE ITATIONAI CAPITOL AREA CHUD DAY CAEE ASSOCIATION; 
JOHN C. WmiAMS, JE.,^ COCHAIBMAN OF THE WASHINQTON 
COMMITTEE FOR DAY C^E, AND DIRECTOR OF THE CATHOnC 
OHARITI^ MODEL CITIES CENTER; MARGERY BOICHjfeL, CHAIR- 
MAN -OF J^ASHINGTON PRESCHOOLS, ^ INC. ; AND MISS JOYCE 
RAWLINQS, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE PARENT POLICY COMMIT- 



TEE, NATIONAL CAPI' 
A PANEL 



'OL AREA CHILD DAY CARE ASSOCf&TlON,' 



Mra KEYSERLixp. Tha ik you very much, Senator Mondale and Con- 
gressman Brademas. | . , ' 

Maiy I express my warmcfet appreciation to you for your inyitatibn 
to testify today on the child and family serWces bills which you have 
introduced in tjhe Senate aid the House of Representatives, S. 3754 
and H.R. 15882, and^oh the Mationship of the objectives of these bills 
to the need for the expansiox and improvement of child and family 
services in the District of Columbia. , 

My name is Marj- Dublin Keyserling. I am the president of the Na- 
tional Child Day Care Association, a private nonprofit agency in the 
District. * ^ , ') ^ 

The association operates 15 day care centers for 875 preschool chil- 
dren, 6 day care af terschool centers for 310 children, and 2 demonstra- 
tion centers— one for 40 children of employees of the National Insti- 
tute of Education, and the other for 60 children of employees of the 
P.S. DepaJttment of liabor. . ^^^J^ * 

I have a special ij^terest in t>e last mentioned Because th^Women's 
Bureau of that Department, *hich T headed frdm 1964 to 1969, txx)k 
the lead in \\% establishment. The association also operates an early 
periodic screening, diagnostic, and treatment center for children en- 
rolled in its regular centers, and in addition, two special education cen- 
ters for our preschool children who need their therapeutic services. 

Ei^^ht of our preschool centers are 'funded by Head Start through 
the United Planning Organization, and the two demonstration centers 
are funded by separate contracts with the Federal agencies involved 
The ren^iainder are financed with revenue sharing and Model .Cities 
mon^y, by local public funds, memberships, and by public and private 
grants for special projects. ^ ; * , 'o 

Our experience in operating these centers h&s given us insjghts into 
the urgent need for child day care in the city ; problems involved in the 
administration of services, including especially those related to cost? 
and quality J to parent involvement; ;and to the relationship of pro- 
grams in the city fo the regulatory and funding ^agencies. 
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Li my testimony I shall also draw on my experience as tjie'present 
Chaijperson of the D.C. Commission on the Status of Women which 
has establish'fed a citjrsvide task force on day care needs and services in 
the District, in* the work of which I have been active, and which is now 
nearing the completion of its report; * ' ^ 

First, may I say how deeply grateful all of us conceited with cjiil- 
dren "are to you, Senator Mondal^ and Congressman Brademas, for 
your leadership in seeking congressional enactment of S. 3754 and H.R. 
15882. These bills /Jeserve the mosf vigorous support of all advocated of 
children throughout the Xation. Their enactment would Be a godsend 
here in the District of Columbia. 

I would like to speak to 'the magnitude of need for child day care 
services in TVashmgton ; what is being done to provide them ; how.far 
short, we are from an adequate response, quantitatively and qualita- 
' tively, to meet our urgent needs; and why .the enactment of these bills 
is of signal importance to this cortimunity. \ ^ ^ 

"We have a far greater need for child day care services, relative,to its 
population, than most other cities in the country. More than half of all 
ihothers in the District with children under the age of 6,^re in the labor 
force and must find care fpr their children awayJrom home, when they 
must be at work. This labor 'force participation rateis far'higher than 
the national average : Of alj mothers-in the United States witt|Children 
under the age of 6, one-third are workers. ' ' ^ 

I estimate, on th^ bbsis of 1970 District of Columbia census data, 
brought up t{i date in accordance with known nfidonal trfends, that 
there are about 32^00 children under; the age of 6 in District ^house- 
holds in which the mothers are in the Jabor force. 

In the District, as in the ^Tation, the gt^atr majority of Jtnothers who ^ 
hold jobs and have young children, work for compelling economic ' 
reasons. More than a quarter of them, here in Washington, head their 
own families, and their earnings are essential to famuy supjport. 4^- 
. cording to the 1970 cmisus, more than half of these District mothers 
who headed their families and had preschool children, earned less than 
$5,000; and an additional 3 out of 10 earned between $5,00t) knd $7,000. 
And of th^ families with two working parents of preschoolers, about 
a quarter had f amfly incomes under $8,00()— less than wjiat it takes 
to provide the minim jim essentials families want 'for their children. 

Almost none of these lower income families, and indeed, relatively 
few of tho^e with hi^er incomes, can affprd private day car^servidfes 
of the quality they Rightfully want for their children. 
^ In 1970, according to then published estimatifs' of the Children's ' 
Bureau of the Depi^rtment of Health, Education, and Welfare, day care 
of "acceptable" quality was reported to cost $^,348 a year^ per child. 
♦.VdjjiiStea for subsequent price rises, this figure would now be $2,^40 a 
y^r, or $52 a weeli. This is the approximate present cost of some of 
our funded day care centers in theDistrict Because the cost oi good 
deyelopmerital day care is beyond the means of the majority of Di*rict 
familifes in which the mo/her is gainfully employed, «and because pub- 
liclv supported facilities prdviding such care have, a very limited 
child caring capacity, a large number of children in the District are. * 
now receiving day care which is cystodial at best, and which, in fre- 
quent instances,, is^^acttiall J detrimental Thjs i§ not only tragic for the 
clxildren and their ffmllies, it is clearly contrary to public interest. , 
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I estimate that 12,000 to 13,000 of the X)istrict^s childreiuunder -6 
years of age, and whose mothers w'ork. should have day care services, 
avaiiabJe without cost, smce their family incomes are less than^ $8,000/ 

At this income level, tjiere just is not the money in the family btidfiet 
for basic minimum essentials. Currently, the lower living stahdard 
budget for an average urban family of four, as 'determined^ by the 

IJfeonA^''^''^ Statistics for the U.a Department of Lab6r, ex-, 
cee«§8j200 and does not allow for day care outlays. 

Little^diildreh with working mothers are not the only ones who 
^^^"i^rSf^^fi^^^ tlie developmental opportunities good day care 
afford. There are the children in AFDC famijies whose mothers are in 
work training, and there aj-e those whose mothers are students. 

In addition, I estimate there are some 6,000 children between the 
ages of 3 and 6, VJiose mother^ are npl in the labor force and whose 
families are in poverty. A-rlar^ percentage Of these youngsters would 
beneht gredtty from part-day Head Start types of experiences. Only- 
•tibout 10 to 15 percent now do. ^ 

Siich opportunities would n^ake available educational, health, social, 
and nutritional services, and aff<^l*d a diance to develop confidence 
and pride in self, and-to start on the road to learning more nearly on 
^ a par with others. , ' ' ' • - , 

Ferhaps, then, ^s many as 20,()00 children under the age of 6 in 
'^low-income families are the potential eligibles for free care, part day 
and full day. « ; - , • . ' r j 

Children of 6 to 14, whose mothers are gainfully employed, ne&d 
atlult att^tion and Supervision during tliejiours until a parerit re- 
turns home. According to the District of Columbia 1970 census, two- 
thirds of our city mothers with children aged 6 to 18, were then in the 
labor force. • - 

In the Nation as a whole, in families with working mothers there 
werj^ as of Marclv 1973, twice as many children aged 6 to 18 per house- 
Jiold a s tbprp yVrq ol ^ildren less than 6 years of age. 

With fchjs in mind, it"1s conservative to estimate that there are at 
least as many sc^boolchildren under tliaage of 14, with working njothers 
and m low-income famihes, who need- day care services, mainly. in 
aftei^hool hours, as there are preschoolers^with wording mothers and' 
m low-income families. ^ ♦ * ♦ 

* Let n?e briefly review what we ate doihgi^ the city because this is a 
typical communUy— I do not suppose it is a typical colnmunity. It 
IS better than most. We are dping more than a good many, and less., 
mail othei:s. I have just com*pleted a study for the mayor of New 
York on day care services in that city. Ijf^^ York has a labor force 
participation i«We of mothers with children under the age of ^, of 26 
percent, half of what ours is, and is doing twice as much fqr die care 
of Its. children relative to it^ population. We are better than some, 
but boorer than Others. ► / 

What are ^ve doing iji the District of Columbia ? . * 

The Department of Human Resources is purchasing day care serv- 
ices for about 3,700 children. I have asked you to look at the details 
of what is being donfe * bi^ause, nothing brings home stronger fiow 
urgently iieeded your legislation is, ^ " « 

Alfncfet half *of these children are ciired for in .their own homes by, 
sohieqnie the 'mother selects, who is paid*' by the Department. Ifow, 
Vhat you sugpdje^that Dcpartm^^fit is paying these caretakers? 
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\ For full 'day care, the caretaker gets $2 a day, or $10 a week. JFor 
before-schoql care, the payment is 60. cents a day; and after-school 
carej^^ifi^ 50 cents'; andJf it is before and after,, it is $1. 

About 700 children are paid for in family day care homes. What 
are t^iese caretakers paid? Jiist $3 a day for all-day care.^ 
•c I will not go into the^rther details. 

* About 1,500 children are provided care in day care centers. What 
, does the Department pay a center for providing care to a chJld ? Just 
$4 a day and $20 a week: There is no center inthe city of Washington ' 
" or any place in' the country to which you would send a cliild of your 
own, or where I would send a child, that can provide tKe ser\ices"that 
. children need for this amount of money. Fees as low as this mean 
there must be^a high ratio of children to adults. And.because salaries 
must be low, many staff members are either exploited or relatively 
untrained. Low fjees generally mean no social services 6r health, serv- 
ices, and there you are. 

' I will not go into the eligibility, regu.irements in the city, but they 
are set at extremely lo-s^-income levels. Families have to be really below 
^ the poverty level, whiqh is about $4,.5'00, for free care : the limit is 
; set at $3,400. > o • .o , . 

Faipilies with Jncomes Above that level and up to $7,000 are eligible 
• for funded care at fees scaled to income. Needless to say, we who are 
advocates of children in the District are deeply concerned wit^.^his 
picture. The amount paid per child, as I have mentioned, is obviously 
too low Jboth from the point of view of the child and from the point 
' of view of the pro\fider. 

If an in-home caretaker looks after two children for the, usual 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. day, and. two children during afterschool hours, her ' 
^ weekly earnings would be $25 a week, or 50 cents an hour. WTiere can ^ 
1^ anyone be found willing to work for so paltry a sum, and of what 
caliber -v^ould she be? The caretaker is in a real sense an employee of 
the Department, for* she is paid directl;^^ by it. .> - * 

It is hard to see how the Department in good conscience can tolerate 
" the insulting deprivation of children of adequate care, let alone violate 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. ^ . ^ 

In, New York State, the administrator of the State weMare^deparf- 
ment has issued an order calling for the payment of at least the mini- 
mum wage for in-home day care providers. ^ 

And tn? same questions are relevant to family day care mothers. 
If a family day care mother cares for the same number of children 
as the in-home caretaker I described, she would make $30 a week or 
'60 cents an hour for 50 hpurs of work. 
^ ^ With respect to day care centers, a payment of $20 a week is totally 
^insufficient to ena'ble any center to provide even the most minimum 
of services. It necessarily means a high ratio of children to adults, 
poorly paid and hence.poorly trained teachers. It necessarily precludes 
the social sennce^ n^any low-inc9me families need, health services, 
and family involvement whicli must be funded, too. jSuch a j)olicy is 
penny wise and pound foolish for we must ultimately pay.a high price , 
for shortchanging bur children, in terms ctf stunted development and 
all its pitiful consequences.^ - 

"The Department ha^ justified these purchase of service payments 
and family income criteria paying that the'iunds available to i.t are So 




^^^^^^^""^ }\ <1"^Tm^^ whether it will serve fewer cliildren 
more adequately or more children witli what it can gpt at these rates, 
*i;ay care proponents and other public interest grbups in the citv- 
have lojig advocated raising fahiily income eligibility limits and rat^ 
^Iv^^''^^^ 1974, th^ Department of -Human Resoi^rces 

publjshed in the D.C. Register a proposed regulation to modify exist- 
.ingpohciesm both regards. * ^ 

•P'''!?''^^^. P""^^"? t"^ judgment, still 

Mgh y inadequate, and I find many problems inherent in the proposed 
fanuly income requirements and fee scale. x x . 

Ifany of us have strongly urged the District City Council greatly 
to improve the proposal. i3ut these are local issues wJiich I need not 
go into in detail here today. I mention them only to indicate that the 
i^istrict, like many other communities ^throughout the country, is 
faced with an acute problem. Funds are not available locally to meet 
^minimum needs with any degree of adequacy. We must lodk to in- 
^^^^ ^oo ^^"^"^g' such as would be provided by 'S. 3^54 and 
H.K, lo882, were they enacted, if the needs of more of our disadvan-' 
taged children are to be adequately met. IVKat is particularly hearten- 
ing about these bills is that adequate standards 'would have to be 
assured as a condition for funding, consistent with those set fwth in 
the 1968 Federahnteragency day care requirements. 

In addition to tlie day care services purchased by HRA, to which 
I have referred, the^ Department is using city revenue-sharing funds 
to i^rovide <?are for children in 42 privately operated "revenue shar- 
ing' centers, 13 of which are afterschool programs. It al^ funds 19 
child day care centers for 450 children, 3 to 5 years of age, operated by 
the Department of Recreation. 

. I might mention that we are getting no title IV-A money here in the 
city .for day care. This has been cut oC ' ^ ' 

Senator MoxDALE. None at all ? ^ 

Mrs. Keyserlino. Xone at all. These fimds are not moving into day 



care. 



SenatprMoN-DALE.Thatis very strange, ^ . ' ' 
Mrs. Keyserlixg. I thought you would , find, this interesting, but 
^ especially interesting because if we were to use the IV-A money in our 
centers, we would have f<x raist 25 percent of the cost; and for every 
$25 we raised, we would get $75 from the Federal Government up io 
our city limit, and we do not get this duplicatibn out of revenue 
ahmng*. 

Senator Moxdale. Was there a decision made that no IV-A money 
would go for day car(!? ' ■ . - < 

Mrs. Keyserlixg'. That is correct. I d[o not » want to leai'e you with 
the impression that alltj^e care that is1)eing fuiided by the city .is as 
bad as what obviously ;is T)eing provided under these purchase-of- 
swTice arrangements. Most of the money that is going for day care is 
of venr ^ood .quality. To illustrate this, t %Vould like to turn to our 
own National Capital Area Day Care Centers, some of wjiich are 
financed by revenue sharing funds. The city administration and HRA 
should be warmly praised for allocating one-third of the city's "revenue- 
sharing 'ftinds fo^ day care prcfgrams. ^ * 

My friends wha are joining me here today can speak to the excellent 
• day care which is provided side hy side with' very bad care. ^ i 
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Last 'week I decided to^ visit scpiae^of our centers. I sat in a comer, 
in one center, wlHching a happv gix)up of 4-year-olds singing and 
Happing and havihg a wondemd time. A happy group— wim| one 
exception. A nttle fellow sat on\t}ie end of a bench, miserable, utferly, 
withdrawn, and obviously in real trouble. I looked up and saw across' 

• the room a womaj;^, not visible to the children, watching and taking 
notes, ^e was a staff psychiatrist, deeply -concerned with the little 
boy on the end of the bench. She told me later he was the child of 
a young high school girl, and of his history of rejection. To make a 
long storj' short ..the boy will be transferred to one of our special educa- 
tion centers. In 4 months, the center director believfe, they can love 
that child back to normal and bring him out of himself. But he will 
stay in the special center for 8 months, according to present expecta- 
tion^, because this longer period is needed to ^ork closely with the, 
mother to help her to be a more perceptiye, responsive, and responsi- 
ble mother. The .cost of our work with the cTiild and his mother will be 
i|bout $6,090. , u i 

Teachers, social workers, psychiatrists, and psychologist's will be 
• involved. ,Will it be worth it? In h'umak tenpsf^f course. But in 
economic terms, continued neglect would, anrfianother school drop- 
out in a few years, a human being depmf<^of his right to function 
and contribute. Perhaps some years at tgdfton. 

The passage of your bills would }^ many little bdys and girls at 
the end of the bench. How badly we need this help I The demonstra- 
tion grants which make oui* special education work possible will soon 
expire. ^Yhat 4o we do then, unless this immensely needed legislation 
is enacted? ' 

To 'complete the major elements of the service picture in the Dis- 
trict : There dre presently 40 Head Start centers, operated by four 
delegate agencies. Two of these agencies run.19 centers that are public 
.school connecW: Model schools, 11 centers; and Anacostia Head 
Start, ^ centers> Capital Head Start runs 13 centers, and the National 
Child Day Care Association runs 8. ^ • 

Some 1,500 children are in these programs, funded under a total 
' Head Start allocation to the District of $2.98 million. Over 1,100 of 
these rhildren are in part-day programs — 3, 4, or 6 hours— and the 
rest in full -day sessions. 
Family income eligibility is limited tp $4,320 for a family with one 
, chikl' and to $4.T>75 for a family with two. Tlie income limit rises by 
$325 for each additional child. • . ^ 

In additiqji to the schooMo.cated Head Start programs, the Dis- 
trict school system operates 60 prekinderjrartert classes for another 
approximately 1,200 children, some of which ^are in session from 9 
a.m. to 12 npoiji, and others from 1 to 3 p.m. They cannot therefore be 
^ ^ considered as part of the day care system for children of working 
^ mothers. There arp no ehf^ibilitj^ criteria*or fees. 

Wq have made a beginning, here in the District, with respect to 
funding day care services for children in low-income families, but 
there are sc^rious problems relating to the quantit} and quality of care 
and the adniinistration of funding, which are of very real ^joncem 
^ to people like myself who want our community to serve our chi^dran 

• well. . ' 
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BKefly and in summary, some of the major issues which troubll us 
'are — ^^T ' 

./^^^^Ij^^^^^y^ P"^ ^"^s reach ^niy a email proportion of 
^the children m low income families in nee^d of child care ser/ices. 
For every child receiving care there are a or 6 others, or/more, 
equally deserying, not Aow benefiting^ , I / ^ 

Outlays per child frSjm public funds are too low to /urchase 
care of adequate qualityV ^ y 

There is no cbordinajticm of the various proems;, am bemuse 
of the lack of overall jplaViing, the geographic JocaBon of serV-« 
ices is poorly related to ^^s^gniphic concentration/^ need; ^ 
. There are s^riojis gaps in tervice. T^e have ^eijy little infant 
care. There is far too little bejye- and aft^r-spllool serY«k^s for 
youngsters whose mothers are empbyed ; and 
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Among those eligible fpr piibhcrj^^upporte 
care a child receives is largely an ac8dent oi 
lives and to whom' the family turns J^r hi 
children receive ^refe, hipi>quailty develWiriitui uii> caie m 
sonie of our revenue-sharing centei^s for wh^bA the city p^ys as 
much as $^00 a y^ar; other .cliildrenjii fam^es et^ming the 
same incomeKeceivc custodial babysitting servl^ rather, than 
developmental care, and their parents often musVp^y much of 
the cost. . ^ X/V ^ 

' Presently, our public fundipg relates onl^ to children niiJo^inwJme 
tamihes. But there are con^iderti^ly larger nuifibers of ChilHren in 
families in which the mother is employed, and with in^omekbdtween 
the lower living standard'budget and the moderate or inteMJediate 
budget— now around" $13,000., Tlfe labof force participation rfces of 

of children under the age of &, and with^ incomes b^tWen . 
§8,000 and $13,000, is about 60 percent in the District. These familS^ 
must rely on their own resources to purcha^ the day care/services 
they need, primarily from, privately operated centers or fa/iily day 
care homes. Few can afford an adequate care provider in/their own-- 
homes. They need^ subsidized services \vith'fees scaled to^ income as 
proposed bjj S. 375f and H;R. 15882. / ^ 

The quality of care available to thejij at a price can afford is 
a ma]or problem. The number of licensed centers ij/eavly 1974 totaled , 
238, the large majority of which are operated ofta proprietary, fee-' 
for-service basis. We do not have an up-to-da^ study of the quality 
jOf cdre they provide. ^ ' * . ^ s, ■ ^ 

197 0, Kirsehner Associates, a natj pMl research firm, made a 
surveyaf-nay care centers tnen in operation. Tlie report concluded 
Uiap? percent were very poor, IQ percent were poor, 21 percent were 
fofr— essentially custodial, not detrimental but not developmental— 
2f3 percent were good, 12 percent were very good, and 8 percent were 
/regarded as excellent. Thus, well over half were considered either 
^detrimental or just <justodiaL * - . > 

There is no evidence that the quality of our centers has -improved 
since the Kirsehner study was made! Substandard centers existed 
nien as no^v because the District's Pfiy Gare Licensing Code is yery 
madequate and has notfbeen effectively enforced. Thi§ is not because-, 
day care proponents and other .community leaders/ have not very' 
activeljr^otjght improvement 1 
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.The situatioi^^we confront is typicftl of that facing many other com- 
munities and'is one which, aihJ H.R. 15882 woujd be immensely 
helpful in correcting. By requiring^s^ coridiiion-of funding, that 
a local prime sp9nsor aijd a Child ;ind Family Service Council be 
established, a mechanism would be (jreate^d f or. coor^nating ithe de- 
livery of services and for develop jng annual plan^j gp^ls, budget and 
pcogrpjfa pcSifcies, and pfogram review md evaluation., I not© with 
strong approval that funds foV administrative costs and for standards 
settinj^ and enfbrtement would be available. ^ 
^^Particularly constructive is ^the , requirement to insure active pa- 
rental' participation through membership on child and family* serv- 
ice councils, a^^^ll as. local and project councils. While i^n*the Dis 
trict parents are involv ed through*parent policy cpunc^ls established 
•in cQifnection with sofme of our funded centers, there has been no. 
mechanism for a^ov^t^ parental ix\pnt at tfie^itywide policymaking 
level. ^ ^" . ^ ^ 

In summary,, may I say we stroi^ly support jfiur {proposed legisla- 
tion, because it-wpuld go fa r^towara> expanding Jind improving child 
and family services. K would make* services available Jto a broader 
rangooffarpilies who need them.' . ^. \ * ^ 

Its provisions fpr the funding of c6nstrii(jtion aniitrainine: are vital. . 
It. provides J^r a system of delivery of services whicli would be a vast, 
improvement over our present approaeK. . 

The enactrnent of the proposed legislation would be one of the best 
possible investments of public fund? ever enacted by Congress. ^ 

It would go far toward strengthening family lifec 
^The expansion and. improvement "^f child and famify services it. 
would furflier is the most urgent item of uh^i^d business on the 
American'sociai action agenda. " «' K^ * ^ ' / ' 

Wo fervently liope ipx its enactment \xi\p \?^' alrfiie earliest possible^ 
time and pledge our ev|Brygupport. , , , ^ 

,Mr. Brademas. Th/nk you very mticli indtfcd, Mi'^.-JCeyserling, for 
a most thoughtful st/tement. . ' ? , , 

Next we will hw Jrom ^Ir., John €. Williams, Jr.* , ^ . 

Senator Moyn/LE. Wo are ^i:oingtp|fhoId otir^iestions until the end 
of .j;he ]^nel>tfa then we wiirquQstion the wlwle panel. 
Itfr^^^ijfjAiv^Mr. Chairman and membei*ij'y the committee, I 
■DUldTike* tliSfcjt you fc/r cooiing to thcsjjcommunity to bring^your 
presence to us to see and to experience with u^ th(^ chTldren .that we 
work with..\Ve are^happy to be^a part of the condoning and offer our 
supportrfor tliis bijl that you dre, presenting.,- ^ 
I am the director of the Catholic Charities Model Cities Center and 
;"4^1so cochairn>an pi the Wasliir^ori Committee for Day Cjjje, Inc., 
^vhich is' an organization comp^ed Qf.many civic cepters yiat are 
striving meaningfully for the besb- quality of care^we can get fdf the 
children that )\'e serve. \ . . ' 

• These j^gencies that jhe. comprised of private and pliblic agenqies 
receive Federal and private funds to provide services to children, 

Yqii hav<5 listened Vith interest ^o the*thou^h^s and statistics of 
Mrs. D. |Ceyserling regarding the magnitude of need Washington, 
,Dj^., has for adequate, qiialitv, ^and compfohensiv^ cjiild care. I 
would like to take this, time to help bring homo her jri)ints frpm an- 
otjier point of view, that of a "child ^are administrator^^ 
V . . ^ • ;^ ^ • V 

0- . 346,, , . • 
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- n„l™ff?? ^ ^^Tl common myths for the benefit of the 
committed. H&wever, be.fore I reach that point the first myth I would 
Bke to tackle IS m terms,of the n?ed for cfild care itself. Sfany critics 
«Mw 1 holff diifr the specter of "sovietization" of our 

cWIdren, nlassive kibbutzes and commupal concentration camps for 
• Children each pf which tears children from maternal breasts daily for 
programed development. , . j 

_ Thejr see Government intervention into. the famUy and consequently 
the disruption of pur soaal traditions as Americans. They see million 
of dollara lasted; spent. on children huddled togeth^ blissed out, 
before a Sesanied-Ty set. Why do we need to spendrait to pay for 
little TV watchers they ask ? Thev see finally, miUionsbf children mul- 
tipliPd by som^ terfifying four-digit figure that wilFproduce instant 
astronomical inflation bevohd our present astronomical inflation. 
^inS"" * PonsideAi all- of this, comprehensive child care% de- 
velopment acts are relegM to the ax as unnecessary and-unreal. On 
the contraiy, when chil^velopment is mentioned as babysitting, 
communistic, un-Apwt-ican, and inflationary, most child care wotS 
cringe -nght alouf with the. critics. We cringe because it is not baby- 
sitting. Basic /o cojpprefaensive child development is thh quaUty of 
the care that iWdh to the children served. 4 j' oi 

Quality here^ans expert— we are not novices and do not intend" 
to perform experijhents on our children. When teachers deal with chil- 
dren at such a ySung age they haye to be experienced, perform profes- 
sionally and be twfee the parent-role-player as the parents themselves. 
Quality means that the said programs have themselves developed, 
rhev must- -provide nutrition and nutritional values that the child 
needs m the crucial years from 1 through 5. , ' 

provide health. seWi?^: preventive, diagnostic,, and 
remedial. They must provide social counseling to family and child 
alike; aiding professionally those who fequire, request, and need it. 
Ihey must maintam attained social values that tighten, not disinte- 
grate family life. They must aid children to adequately get to know 
themselves j know how to relate to their peer group, their families, and 
the Tvorld around them.^ ■ > ' 

As cultural deyelopm'ent is provmg to be essential in stabilizing self- 
identity, personality, and heritage, many centers must develop related 
cultural programs. " ^ ' . • 

■ Finally, these programs must provide education in the strict and 
lateral sense. They must educate a child to learn, develoD, and grow. ■ 
Ihey must ptesent values abqut life that can be absorbed^and utilized 
by each child at his development level. They must provide and evalu- 
ate the practical academics that apply to that child's life. I will com- 
ment on this point later in this testimony. . - 

All of tlje above qualitative values niust also have a universal quality 
themselves. This latter point leads to the next 6ne about communistic 
approaches to child development. i . • 

'Quality day care centers are not the last .outpost for low-incobe 
children who •need.ifjE^tchingV, while mother goes to trailing and/or 
work, They are not enrichment programs for poor children, they are <i 
not preschool ghettos. Day care centers are. a?' individual in their 
approaches to child development as the children and families who - 
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They are at their best^ responsive to each famil.f 's need on individual 
and community jevels. That is, if the school is located in a Spanish- 
speaking area the program is bilingual and culturally diverse. If there 
are infants in need t^ere are provisions and different types of care. 
If there are families who have different needs for care, and th^re 
are many, the programs endeavor to accommodate. Quality centers 
that arc aware of children- and families have community 'input;, 
advisory and evaluation group, parent boards ; parent involvement 
and volunteers. ^ ^ 

Children are not forced tq enter. Xo child Stays the night. Xo parent 
must accept what he or she might think is unacceptable* child-caring 
pi*a<;tires,^ no child is programed with propaganda about life and 
fiabitat. Xo family is depriv^d,of their responsibilities to care for their 
chiHren. They must themselves be responsible for obtaining medical 
checkups that are prescribed and the maintenance of their child when 
ill. I . 

They must fully nurture their child T>hile home and keep strong 
tlieir primary relationships. In s^ort, both center and family are re- 
sponsible for providing for life (for all the qualities for sustenance ai^e 
^ in built) ; liberty (for children are free to ^o, come,^ develop and 
diange through recogni^d child-rearing policies t)r without us under 
J^^^^ parents at home) and the pursuit of happiness (one of our main 
goals in child care centers is to provide good experiences for children 
so that they can learn in the climate in which they are, most familiar, 
that of happiness. It is a joy ^Iso to'us to ,be a part of tlmt process) . 

Finally, let us go to the four-digit numbers that so off en scare people 
when they consider child care. It is often said that child care is too 
much involved with the four-digit numbers, for instance $1,900^ 
. $2,500; and for infant care, $3,600 up to $3,900. These 5gur^ are in* 
deed low in comparison to Miss Keyserling's figures. But are the figures 
that we used to multiply vast sums of children that would be neces- 
sarilj^ taken in and use this number to giv-e us the astronomical number 
that would be necessary to have to take care of child care for this 
cpuntry. ^ 

I would like to say in that respect that we are not involved ,withjust 
that aspect of 'finding but what the numbers ja,re. Through .this bill we 
hope, and we see some evidence of the fact £Kat, we are going to be 
involved and yon are going to be involved in fihding out what the 
costs are relative to the needs at hand, child care ifompared to schools, < 
colleges^ and to other learning institutions. The figures for schools and* 
; colleges are far below many times the figures usej idr cl)ild care. , 
, However, if you compare, and I have submitted to the committee one 
/ comparison of high school costs, elementary school costa as compared 
to day care costs,' you will findthat in many instances if preschool pro- 
grams were operated like public schools,^h6 public schools' costs would 

* be astroriomical in comparison to ours. Adequate compensation for 
teachqrs in day care programs mijst bp had. ; 

\ The salary scales differ so widely that— teachers-;-both with^^a B.JL 
in early r)lildhoo(ifiilication,l^^^ in a day care program and tlie other 
m a public kindergarten— wide.discrepancie&m jsalaries. The one 
in the, day care center works \2 mont1is|, 8 hours a day and other in 
school %vorks'9 months, 6U hoArs per (Jky, The starting salary of the 
day care teacher is approximately $7,500; that of the teacher in School, 

• -$8^770. How shall ^hes^ reconciled? . ' 
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The cost of care as we know it qgn perennifflly be disputed 4nd quaU 
itj reduced accordingly to |et morfe diildren in care or less qualified 
^^"ifW^^ teaching stafe only to thtt-art the purpose of care 

- - and add to the detnment of. tlie children. • . • 

In a year— 1972— when cost overruns in miliary contracts (not the 
• , contracts therAselves) ran more than $29 biIlion,"we yvere being warned 
that comprehensive chfld care would cost $20 biHfon a year. In the . 
first case we paid for $29 billion worth of .mistakes, corrections, infla- ' 
tion, delays and ultunately some outmoded products. • . 

U e are in hopes that this bill is the beginhii)g,of what we were 
warned against. Xot $20 billion, but tfip planning, development and 
demonstration of a national commitment to the- health and develop- 
ment of our young children. This planning and development once' 
organized may be the launchm^ ground for a complete accurate anal- . 
. vs'S °f ^^^a^ the total need may be. It should aid us to determineVears 
from now,.hopefully 5 to JO, which way or ways wa would like to ffo 
, in«resj)ectto°our children and this Nation. ' ^■ 

• S^f^l*^ "if.? specialists do not believe by any stretch of the imag- 
mation that all American cTiildren should be tramped Ctff to day 
centere. Jfor do they believe by any means that the four-digit mqlti- 
KlHoif " . J ™"H^P^'cand that reaches ^.^..roduct of $20 ' 

acllions Aust lje spent to secve the Nation as large as ours. B.q^-. 
ever, these mdlions must be spent providing services just as.we do for 
• the national parks. Th(j_parks ?ire maintained oh a priority bask Parks 

n^,; Vn^-"'''"o. 1°"^' ^? mandatory that we have them for 

ouf iS ation. So too with child care in comprehensive form. . 

Manv children m pur modem dayj and this is true of .the Nation's *' 
c apital, are home with their mothers, relatives and siblings through- 
' l^r, ^ °^ ^ey in all.probability would not 

1. Comprehensive child care. ' . ' •'■ 

2. Full-day child care, if any at all. • " " ' " " ^ 
They are receiving adequate familiar, cbmmunity and educational 

expenences. They often have financial stability to maintain without 
• the necessity of the guardian to stoj) parenting and begin working., 
butfh children have many advantages that mux provide them with . 
ottter caring options. However, no one^ has yet obtained enough inf or- 
Ination or devised an adequate systeni'to determine how many such 
children exist, whefe they exist or how thfey ard comparing and/or 
. progre^mg along>ith other children in center cargl No one has made 
adec(uate distmctions even for the needs of kral America for child 
. . care as they "think\' they* have for urban America. ' , 

In toe '^^^^^'"^^ ^^eeks ajgo-one city official determified that it 
" ■ would cost $147 million to care, adequately for the 'children of Wash- 

- '"Ston ^vho need child care. No analytical study eaists'that we know 
; of proves thit this is true. The estimate is not factual but conjectural." 

, Most child care administrators of the District Relieve that, it would ' 
post far less than .$147 Hii|lion if adequate provisions were -made- for 
low. and moderate-income families and fee scales similar to the one 
, .proposed, here, • , ^ , ' •' ■ 

In short, we are aware of the money it will cost to d'evelop programs 
and systems, but flue-'Vork has not been done to indicate the need. 

. . - • , ■ ■ .. .- ■ ■ - ' 
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This offers a start in that direction. The return, on the dollar 
invested on the other hand also jjeeds work and development. Because 
day care is labor intensive it produces not only jobs but returns taxes^ 
to the treasuries, State and Federal, provides for services and product** 
utilization. . , ^ 

XJltimately, it produces healthy, stable, educated, and fit childen, 
^ Ten years a.way is 1984. "Will we have thwarted a maladjusted view 
or Orwellian c&ildren if we do not provide comprehensive child 
care;-*iforone-donottliihkso. . ^ ' 

Finally- let me sp^k as a child care administrator and for many 
who cannl^t speak. I operatg a child care center for 130 children ages 
2 months to 5 years. There are three cpmponent€: Infant care, foster 
•day care, and day care itself, ' ^ .* . , 

Over the last 4 years of operations, I Have matured considerably 
about what child care is all about, and I Have aged also. I see^in your 
presented bill a chance to correct some woeful ills now being visited 
upon quality child care centers.-* You hav^ heard the many statistics 
of the country's needs and now specifically the needs di Washington, 

It is believed by manj people in Washington that quality care is 
being provided to all children in all federally funded programs. This 
is not so. The diverse t)T)es-of funding affects diversely the type and 
quality of care provided.and received. The so-called.slot-funded pro- 
grams are hurting administratively and programmatically. They can- 
ijfbt long endure witholit relief and assistance.^These programs,, sad to. 
say, are^eing used but are not being developed and funded at com- 
parabl^rates, Many are excellent programs, but as I indicated above, ^ 
theycamiot long endure. Within another ,5 years, many will close 
dpwn opT)ecotoe specialty progra^is 'no longer serving thfe needs of the 
'jnany but of the few. - 

.Fragmentation of administration is tjie next culprit. Many cities, 
Washington inclujied, need to stabilize the ^stems of providing care. 
^Private programs must^be involved with the local government. Gov- 
ernment and.programs ffiould (Jipordinate to solve the problems of cash . 
flow. Fimdinj^ for example, must be so structured so that moneys are 
available ;for Usage when, needed, not J. month" later. How can valid 
businesses thme on such^a^system? , * . - . 

Ftmdin^ likewise should be .so scheduled) as to avoid a: break in 
services. * . * ^ ' . > / ' 

Administrators of child care prograpis would like to invite this ' 
comipitt^e^to travel fo other areas of the country to see and experience 
as wis^as-j«>u haVe here, child devleopm^nt programs in action. It , 
is neceslSfJr tp see that eVen fchough this i§ a practicd country that 
dotesf^on practical accbmplishmentslik^ 2 plus 2 equals 4, e=mc^, and 
AVaiifd B*s— thai indicate ojie has beefn exposed to, learned, and grad- 
uated from one levfel of accomplishment to another— that children 1 ^ 
through 5 years are also very practical. Their life and experiences ' 
that you s,ee.hcre and across Washington, that we call pla^^ is no more 
|han practical, pragmatic development* ' . ' 

It IS necessary for legislators to also see and undersfend that the 
ability to produce and the concept of production are more inlportant 
, for a 3-year-old child to grasp than is the making of chemical hydro,- 
gen. The concept and the development of that concept ^tays with the 



child for life'. He may, however, forget ^at some fime in life— later in 
.lif^theforiHula for hydrogen., • . 

T^is' committee needs to see our parents coming, in^ to leave their 
children. Many of these parents are^oing io tell you of their needte. 
They will tell you they have worked the;nselyes through high school, 
obtamed a job, arid are now paying back, substantially, on the invest- 
ment of tax moneys provided for child carer 

You will see happy children; i^^u will see we are not experim'^nting 
with^children, and that what children le^rn with us,^ey will never 
lose in I.Q. quizzes and school its&lf— a sense of personal worth and 
dignity; a price in life, culture, and cpuntry; a knowledge of them- 
selves, family, peers, ;and academic studies^; and finally, .tie physical 
stmigth and guts to get on with the business of life. 

We hope this bill confinizfes to so address our countcy aboBtSthe needs 
of children. We support its intent.,We would request the committee tb:.-- 
be open to our further study and submittal of comments'for changes ' 
in thQ bill's structure. W§ liave at hetrt sojae practical/gtiggesfions re- 
garding eligibility for services, funding,, a^ lee -scales. After wejiave * 
formulated such suggestions, we will present them in^writihg to the * 
committee. , ' ^ 

Thank you for this opportunity to come before^you to present our 
views. ^ ' • , 

ifr. Brademas. Thauk you very much, Mr. Williams, for your very 
useful statement, . . 

jf^extVe^all hear from Margery Boichel. ' . • /' 

• Ms. BoicHEL. My namfe is Jlargei*>-Boichel I ^m a member of the 
board of directors of Washington Preschools, Inc., which we call 
WPI, on who.se behalf I am^testifying today. *. 

I am also a former member of the Parent Board and Finance Com- 
mittee of the Columbia Road Children's Center, an affiliate of WPI, 
and have thus participated at several levels in that perennial struggle 
to survive and maintain high-quality services tha*t your much-needed 
bill, S. 375^5 js designed to support.' Z^ '' S 

"^VPr is very pleased that Senator Morfdale and hi^ Subcommittee 
on Children and Youth have taken this opportunity to get a firsthand 
look at day care center op^ations and to includein their hearings testi- 
mony from parents and administrators involved in the process of child 
rare, as vvell as to see the effects on children of a'^ well-run develop- 
mental child care facility in. Washington. ^ 

" ' •> , ' ' 

\ BRIKF OVERVIEW OP WPI 

Washington Preschools, Inc., briefly, is a private, volunteer hout 
profit organx;5ation that, for the? past i years has been creating, pro- 
moting, and supporting early childhood education and child care pro- 
grams of outstanding qiiality-^programs based on the premise that 
bo>-s and girls from racially, culturally, and economically diverse back- 
grounds can learn and be cared for together, to the individual advan- 
tage of each child mnd to the benefit of the community as a wtele. To- 
day, WPI helps support fiye vigorous center?, serving five different 
areas of Washington, each, with its own strong local board. Four of 
the centers pro\'?de ful1-da> child 'oare in addition to early childhood 
educatioji prpgrams of high quality. The fifth is a cooperative pre- 
schooj. \^ ^ * * 



WPI has no paid staff and no office ; it has tiie dedicafion of a num- 
ber of. talented, energetic men and women of differing^ races^arid back- 
grounds committed to the belief that the formative years 'of a child 
are crucial to the kind of person he or she will become and thus to the 
kind of society we wi ll ha ve. 

The volunteers of JfVPI have not been disappointed iix their high ex- 
pectation^ TVe ha ve^ been contimmlly rewarded, By the tremendous 
dedication of the paj^nts and staffs of our centers, all xrf T^hieh are 
parent controlled. Eacli is struggling to maintain creative educational 
and^.child care programs for racially, cufturally, and economically di- 
verse children in the face of severe financial limitations and' continued 
crises. Parents in all of our centers, whatever their backgrounds, feel 
tBttt these centere are theirs. The parent boards reflect the makeup of 
the centers. The cur^eulums enrphasize the growth of each child's 
identity and tr^ to incorporate his culture into the daily programs of 
the schools. • ' 

WPI EXPERIENCE IS SUPPORTIVE OP S. 3754 

The struggles and experience of WPI in organizing arid maintain- 
ing excellent family -oriented early^childhood education and child care 
centers pro\ades sample endence to corroborate and support the Heed 
for, findings, and purp ose of S. 3754, the Child and Family Services 
Act of 1974. Each TTPI center incorporates the principal elements of 
the bill. Each center pro\'ides an educationally excellent family-ori- 
jented child development program. ' > T 

/ /\ , MEETIKG LOW-IXCOilE NEEDS 

' lieire at the Capitol East Children's Center* as at the other WPI 
centers, children of working parents from all across the economic and 
social spectrum* are served. . ^ . « . 

Their tuition is based on their ability^ to pay — on a sliding scale 
from nothing to full tuition.. This sliding scale tuition scheme, when 
c,ombijitidjc\ith indispensable out^i»3e funding to cover costs for lower 
intonje Children, mfikes possible the bocioecononlic diversity — and con- 
comitant e:^pansIon of available human resources — so ad\an{:age6us to 
the#centei*s' childreti and to the communky*s social cohesion. 

■ , VARIETY AND FLEXIBIIJTY 

There is flexibility in^the scl.^duling of care given in the centers.* 
Here at Capitol East, some childjyen stay for the morning only, some 
spend the full day, and some come after a morning pu^ic school pro- 
gram. Five children under ^ge 3. are cared^for in a home which is a 
satellite of the center. At two other WPI centers, all of the preschool 
cl^ldren attend f i^l day programs, augmented by' some aiterschpol 
children. Thus, the centers are able^to serve the needs of parents with 

varying employment situations. ' * . ^ ' 

. «» 

> ' PARBXT PAKTICIPATION t / 

AM WPI centers require and achieve a high degree of paj:ent par- 
ticipation. Parents serve on—in fact^ dominate — each center's board 
of directors arid vol unteer their services in a variety of other ways ; For 
exariiple, painting, teaching, fundraisiug, sharing cultural customs and 

'ck > . ' * 2 D S 
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distinctive foods, chaperoning trips. They are actively encouraged to . 
be an integral-part of the center. This parent involvement emphasizes 
and reinforces the fainily's role in the child's education, helps to pro- 
vide a family atmosphere at the centet, and in a way, helps fill the 
cultural and emotipoal gap cteated by the viftual disappearance of 
the extended familv noted by yqur subcommittee. Our centers, in truth, 
belqng to the families, they serve. 



TRAntlXiS OPPOErU.MTlUS 



, - ..) ' ■ . 

Additionally, the centers pravide training opportunities for para- 
professionals. In Recruiting potential trainees, we look^rst to the 
parent body and then to the Hcighborhood in the hope of strengthening 
the knowledge, interest, and skills of those most immediately involved 
bome of the aides haye climbed the career ladder, while some have 
also become mpre confident aiid competent as parents. 



heal;ih services 



Because of the costs involved, health care is provided only on a 
referal basis or by. volunteer social workers, medical aides, and psy- 
™" -; have established ongoiiig relationships with 

, community hf^alth facilities sflch as Children!s Hospital. ^ 

GOOD PROdiEtAJIS KEED AND DESERVE SUPPORT 

I WPI applauds the recognition in S. 3754, title I, section .106(b) (14), 
\)f the need to give pnority consideration to applications for fimding 
ongoing child ^eyelopm^nt programs ofpublie and private nonprofit 
agencies and organizations.. Capitol East, like all of "WPI's centers, 
exists not because of Federj^ legislatipiu it exists because the parents 
needed It and could not wait for, FederaHegislation-. They were not 
content with available custodial care,'but most could not afford any- 
thing better. Tremendous' effort and sacrifice by many individuals, 
witli niodest but indispensahJe support from" WPI, have created this 
ceriter and maintained lh6 struggle to keep it open. 

S- 3754 is urgently needed to assure its future and that of others 
in,^ similar straits, threatened by lack of support from the public 
sector for proyiding.thes^vitallynee-ded public services. ' . '0 -. ' 
- The need for sound developmental <Jay care is great all over the Dis- 
tnct; we wish there could be many more such centers. In Washing- 
ton, ^thete are currently an estimated 32,000. children under age 6 
whose mothers work and who must somehow be cared for. Currently 
only 12,000 of these children are scheduled to be in publicly funded 
day care centers in fiscaJLyear 1975, up from 6,000 in fiscal year 1974: 
afid unhappil^yr, the quality of these centers varies greatly. This figure 
includes public half -day kindergartens, Plead Start, and full-day care. 

Many centers are merely custodial situations; a. small minority are 
centers like this one. In the abseijce of federally funded -day care 
programs, the govenWnent of the. District, of Columbia has. recog- , 
nized the need and made d^y care a top priority for use of its revehue- 
sharing funds. This centeT is one of the two WPI centers funded in 
part by revenue sharing. But as is obvious from the statistics, the cit^- 
wide need is only partly met. And there is no assuran^ie that even|hese 
funds will be availablein the future, c ■ ^ • < ^ " 
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PRIVATE RESOURCES pSTJFFIOpNT .TO ilEEft /THE KEED^- , 

^ This past year, WPI raised $40,00t) for its. fiv6 centers, a:;^fastanV' 
tial sum but only a small fraction of the need* of just our gye centers^ 
alone. As noted, tw%of its 'centers receive neve^ue-sharing- funds 
tlirough the Distnct, and a third l^s been trying ,tQ .dql^' since. 
September 1972. Each revenue sharing-supported center >^ijst ms^ 
over $20,000 a year in matching funds. The budgets of -these centers'^ 
are bar^bones, without fat. How are we to retaih trained early cliifd- i 
liood.8educators when w^ are funded, at well below the pub^c school ; 
sal^iy level? Ojir center directors earn $11,000 to $12,06aa;jear and*' 
put in 9- and 10-hour dajs, 12 months a year because- tliey have no 
inoney for adeqCHit^ administrative ai^d. How can they do it? Many ' 
sinftpl^j burn out and, leave after a year or two or feel colnpelled to 
resist Hifljition by shifting to higher paying jobs. Where (qualify exists,^ 
and it doe^ indeed e'xfst, i^ is, maintained out of personal sacifece, and, 
that 'is wrong I Early childhood educators are valuable professionals" 
and should be treated as such. They can make a significant Impact on 
llie kind of adults our cljildren become. " ^ . k 

WPI stands, between life, and death ^f or its centers. V^JhuvjQ the 
burden of increasing our financial commitment e^ch year^^hich to- 
gether with the fund-raising effoVts of parents, completely supplies the 
25-percent matching money, required. The District govern ftjent pays 
the matching money for most l^HR-fuBded. .centers, but oyr s^erb 
record of volonteerism has. gone pompletely qnreeoghized in our 
request for adequate funding. Neither the ci^- nor the, Congreg^ has 
shown any interest until now in mai^itaining quality where it already- 
exists. S. 37oi will, hopefully remedy tiiis., - , • / 

s • <^ , HE^TSTIC YVy^m^G LEVELS - ' ^ . c 

^ The child and family service^ bill is to be commended for nian- 
dating a 'realistic cost pcT child level, although we feel that there 
should be some, biiilf-in wayja deal with cost-of-living increases. The 
bill also proppsejR a r(?j^istic Tevel of t^iition paym^it% with free care - 
available for families at tlit ^ower 'standard of Jiving budget level. . 

We would like to question, however, ^the seerhing absolute prohibi- 
tion containj^d in t^le I, s(^ction 111 (c) agaihst (he use of tuition pay- 
ments— fei^a for services pr^umably apply tp tuition—toward meeting ' 
the matching^hare> Clearly tuition; payments should not be charged 
families entitled 'to free or subsidized services; however centers like 
those of WPI with a full range of income levels are capable.of gen- 
erating tuition income from ftmilfcs fully able to pj^y. 

If the centers themselves must provide the matching share, it will* 
be extremely difficult to keep up a yearly ^ow, of private contributions 
sufficient t6 meet the need for matching funds'. Already the few fcR^T- 
d^tions that have sup|>orted us more than once have indicated tJJeir 
reluctance to be counted oil as ^ source of matching funds. If the 
District government could prowle the matching funds, however, such 
public-pjrivate coo^et^ition might very well meet the need. 

^ / '^ arULTltifeVfiL COOPERATIO?r DESIRABLE 

' Another .aspect ^of S. ^54 whose wisdom .finds, support in WPI 
experience is^in its niandated mechanisms for cooperation among 
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parents, community, local. State, and National Governments. *WPI 
' centers have participated in such multilevel cooperation, most notably 
in a 2-year pilot {)roject at the Columbia Road Children's Center 
funded by title IJI of the ^Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
through the District government on a contract basis with the District 
Board of Education. The project funding was arranged by WPl and, 
carried out by tfie staff and families of the center. ^ 

The proposed policy councils involving, parents at all levels is a 
sound step in the right direction for meaningful public policymaking. 

The need foi: comprehensive high-quality family child care country- 
wide is also great^ as your committee has repeatedly discerned. 'The , 
prime interest in many- existing centers is in making a profit ; many 
otherjaxe^erely custodial. The smallest number |re operated f6r,the 
best interest of the child and his family. 

Yet ^evidence accumulated by your Senate Subcommittee on 
Children and Youth and by others clearly shows that a strong, edu- 
cationally ^ound^early cHild developmenjf program, offered iti the 
confext of a family -orierite4 dajr care center— with health and, social 
services — can go far to build family *strengtli and community cohesion. 
A" good center can also help counteract Some of the widespread 
alienation so destructive of social 'Cohesion, 
. Such a program can also provide millions. of children a positive 
and protective, introduction to school and' community life ^nd a 
greatly enhanced possibility fo^ later success — for it is well estab- 
lished that a cliilds early years^'are crucially important to his future 
development. G;ven the choice, man^ mothers would prefer tp stay 
* at |iome wi th th eir very young children. Personal and economic 
necessity and^ the ne^s oi society, however, result in millions of 
motl^ers working outside the home. The children of these women sliould 
be assured of good care. Continuefl ne^lgct of this persistent need 
violates the demands of both ^qui^y^antl efficiency. ^ , ' . 

The centers sponsored by WEJ ^ivere created to lielp lay the ground- 
work and^evejop the mea;rts to achieve such socially productivce pro- 
grams as envisaged by S.y^Si. But^the. means to expand such small * 
pilot efforts as ours^to'meet the national need on a continuing basis 
are hot forthcoming* from \t he private sector alone. We know that 
Senator Mbnd^U has Jong been interested in the welfare 6f the en- 
fire family, We hope that My'ith Ihe passage of this comprehensive 
Child and Family Services ^Act there will be growing national sup- 
port for the needs of our young children and their lamilies. 
Senator'MoxDALE. Thank you. 

Next is Mi^s Ea;wlings. / ' . * 

^ Miss RATtfLTNGs. As usual, the problem of being last is that you some- . 
times sound repetitious. I do not want 'to lull anyone to sleep, so I 
will stick to my testimony. V • ; , ' , ! * 

Senator MoXDALE. We will put* the full statement in the record as 
though read, s ^ < " 

' Mis&RjwxT^ro^sr^^ be OK if I read it ratlier than speak from 
Gietopormyhi^ad? * ' 
Senator^p^-DAtE.JProceed. ^ . / ^ * 
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]WKssJRawuxgs. I am glad to see Congressmen out in, the actual 
diay care center because so often tills are presented in Congress with- 
^ /out actual feelings of firsthand exposure to \vhat they are Submitting 
the proposals for, and tp. see their irii^olv^ment is good. 

^ly name is J9yce P. Eawlings and I have two children. One has 
.Iteen through 2 years of day care and the other is now in his last year 
in day care. I am vice chaiipan of th^ National Child Day Care 
Association's parent policy comlpittee. Tlie .parent policy committee 
is composed of 2 parent representatives abd 2 alternateS^from each 
of the 15 centers, under the umbrelia of Xatiojial Child^Day Care 
Association (NGI^A)-. - - ^ 

^ The association serv^ices 836 families and children in' centers. -Of 
these 663 are working mothers, 196 are families receiving public assist- 
♦ ance, 142^ mothers are in training. ' ■ \ ^ 

" But think of those who could benefit from services offered but Be-, 
cause of eligibility Adelines relating to family income are ineligible. 
Because of the limited numbers of day care facilities those that could 
afford to piiy are alsd* left out, "With the rising costs ffi every day ex- 
penses, housing, food, and transportation, how can we realistically say 
a persosA makes too much monkey'? * ' ^. - 

XCBA op6rates^on money :gpc9n* varied sources, some being DHK, 
HEW, tlirough UPO, ^iji-kind services an(J various, demonstration 
grants. This multifunding in soipe ways i^*good arid has its advan- 
tages, but has its disadvantages also. One* being, taking fimds from 
dne program when fun^. are low for another program, there, is a 
tendency, to strain the overall personnel and operations, - 

True, money does not nepe^sarily mean xjuality but in ordbr to ob- 
tain results worth recognition some no^ iceaWe mveStmenrhas to be 
made. It §^ms to me yi^ should be willing to invest money in the most 
valuable asset we have, Qur children. ■ * 

Early quality childhood education shojild be available to all. You 
.should not have to be almost or in ragi}to regeive it or on*the ot|ier 
hand a professional or business executive., * ' A 

Day ^are offers a yay for mothers to raise their e^conomic conditipns 
above the poverty scale by enabjin^ them to work, obtain training^ pj? 
further their education. Afiy and all of these with the peace of mind of 
knowing thatjiiar child is being \7ell taken care of by trained individ- 
uals in the area of .childhood development .and education. She is.jalsp 
able to reinforce the education of her chjla; emotionally^, physiqally^ , 
„ , intellectu^ly, and socially through planned workshops,.meetings, in; 
dividual conferences, and hojnp visits. The }3enefits of jdfaV caife to^the 
children are innumerable not ovAy while jthey are enrolled but as they 

folEo the public schopls better equipped Vith basic cognitive skills and 
etfer health. ' , , « • * . - \ 

" ;^Quality care should bffet services in areas of health, education,,nu- 
tntibn, social services, and parent involvement.' < \. 

Aside from' the economic advantages and advantages to the child, 
there ftre also the parents' benefits. Pa^^ents, through feainingBessions^^ 
are.leaming^about the budgetary- and funding i)rocesses,^ what their 
^children should be learning, regulations governing day care opera- 
lions, %nd so forth. Most Importantly these traini^ig sessions give 
them or expose them to information to enable them to speak knowl- 
edgeably'^and ask periinentquestions not only in ^y care but every 
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day hfe experiences. This strengthens the parenis, thus in tutn. the 
• community. These parents see changes that should be made arfd work 
toward changing conditions for the better^Wheu you raise the lev^l 
of understanding youjraise the level of interest. 

Not only 'the District of ^Columbia but America as ^ whole must 
begin to realize the importance of developmentfi^l early childhood ed- 
ucation for all. Take a look at European countries and other nations 
of ^the wdt-ld. look at the emphasis they put on their youth-and their 
educational system. I am not saying that we have nothinglo offer our 
children. I am merely saying let us not be satisfied with what is or has 
been done, let us continue to strive for what can and should be done. 
\yhen we are in the business of> education of children there should 
be no limitations. Tljajt should be Xo. 1 on our Jist of prionties. Let 
us always remember we 'should all be in this together, parents, teach- 
ers and admirtistrative officials. ' 1 / , 
^ Some wil^say and be justified in saying day care wasn't around for 
' me m^T survived and my children *'are not dummies. This-may 
tru^ because vou took an interest in your child beyond providing him 
with' clothes, food and shelter. Jou possibly gave him support, moti- 
vation, encouragement and love. ' , . ^ 

Let us.face it. we cannot all giVe all of these thirigs because maybe 
f fdm our life experiences they were not mven to us. If the child does 
S^Vf - things from home there shtfiild be s<Jmewhere he can get 
them. Bajr care offers a v^icle, but as in everything ft is not all 
peaches and cream. There ah improvements needed In areas, but some 
form '6f developmental day care is Better than none at all. And if 'it 
is nqt what^s needed or wanted, 'then it is up to individualslike you, 
* "^y^lf and others^like myself to bring'about the necessary actions. 
Tho.sr of ygii who still look upon day care as a babysitting service 
are venr nvrong in your thinking.^ As m Werythihg there are excep-. 
tions, Mf for m most pari there^can be no comparison of the two. . 
In good day \!are the child is being taught^not necessarily his ABC's 
^ ^^^^ analyze; and think on his o^. The 
.child tflsp leahis^ sequences, tlie difference between siJmething being 
small or large, round or square, and social interaction. In other.words 
good day'-c^re is preparing the thM for learning. The older children 
do I0ani their' ABC's and numbers. Some may even leaiii to read 
depending on their ability and interests. But all children benefit be- 
cause plans are dtawn up 4o enaJ)le eaxjh child to reach his highest 
leYeiofunderstandmg and thinking. , ' 

care m many cas6s, finds qv reco^izes leaming^ or physical 
handicaps and develops wiys to correct or strengthen these areas, 
th^by enabling the child to go to public schools as better students. ^ 

By providing*,necessary screening for hearing. Vision, sickle celL 
lead poisoning, defttW 0^0 and developmental tests designed to un^ 
cover any disorders that^ay hinder a qhild fvm leamin|, Hie child 
IS given a head start. BdcaUse if a child i^ pl^ysfcally a;id emotionally 
wealthy he is irva better frame of -mjfnd for learning. ■ ' / 

To close I want |o say that so oft^'n we as parents say, wji6n -we ask 
Who we are, we say I am just a parent^ but.parents are very imporiant 
in this process because if it were notior the children of ^hese parents, 
there «d be no need for pt^oposals, money or any legisfetion or in 
facttnis hearing Tight here. ' '\ 
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For any of you parents in the audience, please be aware of what is, 
happening aroimd vou, because you know these are our children md 
if we do not care, how do we expect congressmen and other officials 
to care? 

Senator Moxdale. Th^nk you very much for your fine statement. 

Can you. estimate how many preschool children in the District of 
Columbia need day care? 

Mi:s. Keyserling. It 'is estimated that 12,000 to 13,000 preschool 
children whose mothers. are employed are in low-income families and 
jshould have free care. Most of these children need full day care. There 
are also children whose mothers are in work training .or who are 
studying. Part day care is also needed for at le^st 6,000 preschool 
children in poverty whose mothers do not ^7orlc, and who should have 
r^evelopmental opportunities. In additiop, very roughly speaking 
I estimate that there are an equal number of children, about 20,00.0, 
who atf? in families witfe incomes between $8,000 and $13,000 and who 
need subsidized care with fees sealed to income. 

Senator Moxdale. So your estimate is that th^re is something like 
25,000* children who need full time day care in preschool or part time 
day care? About half ,of th?se. children would have to be rully subr 
sid?zed because of the poverty, of their parents* about half of them 
could need a partial subsidy based on tbeir ability to contribute? 

Mrs. Keyserlin'g. I should add one thing to that : 32,000 children 
was the figure, that represented all children under the age of 6 with, 
working mothers., * ^ » - ' 

Senator Moxdale. The 32,000 preschool children in the District of 
Columbia whose mothers work? 

Mrs. Keyserling. Yes. I do liot have any figures on 'Kow many 
mothers are in training or students who need it* I had to liazard a 
guess. ♦ , • ' ' ' 

Senator Moxdale. Would it mean then that about 8,000 or 10,000 of 
these cliildren belong to families who can pay the full cost of day 
. care, is that what that means?* • \ 

Mrs. TCuYSERLiXG. I have a table which you might like to have for 
i the record, which I compiled* frofn 1970 D.C. census data, which 
shows us the number of children under the agej^ 6 with working 
parents. About 16 percent* of the families had income of over $15,000. . 
I ^ About a qimtter of the children were in families above the $13,000 
, * income le vel-^{he intermediate budget level. Thus about three quarters 
of the families heed free or Subsidized care. * 

Senator MoxdaLe. Now, of that estimated need then, how much of , 
\ ifeisbeinginet with any kind of daycare? , * - 

\ Mrs. KeyserLixg. Mr. Yeldell, the director of Human Resources 

. Department, in a recent statement to the City Council said that the 
city was funding 6,7,00 day care slots. I hate the word "slots," but it. 
is in use. • ' * ' ' ^ * ; 

Senator Moxdale. Would thkt be part time as well as full time? 

Mrs. KjEYSERLixo. Yes. Part time anfl full time for preschoolers 
and before and after school for schoql-aged children. Prekindergarten 
care as part qf the jschool system is separate. DHR funds, on a pur- « 
^ chase of service^ basis, care. for 3,^00 children. About half of tnein 
are cared for in their homes; about 700 in family day care homes, 
and the rest in centers. The other '8,000 '^slots'' would be in the . 
--^ , j» 
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revenue^sharing day care centers. These revenue-sharing centers in- 
clude those run by the Jtecreaf ion Departaient for about 450 children 
1 1 nn .1,^^ ^^t S^^^ ^^^^ programs for about l^oOO^children. About 
l,iuu 01 those children are m part day programs and that is not day 
care m the sense we are speaking of. St) that have iDUR funded 
care, and Head Start, and then w^e have a small amount of money'^in 
the school system for about 60 additional prekinderearten part dav 
classes for about 1,200 children. * ♦ ^ 

Senator Moxdale. Is it equiv^ilent to day care centers ? 

Mrs. Keyserling, Xo. Xhese classes are in session from 9 to 12 in 
the morning, or from' 1 to 3 in the afternooiv They are mainly for 
4-year-olds. They are not for .3-year-olds. Five-year-olds are theo- 
retically m kindergarten. 

Senator MoV^dale. Do. we have? crtywide kindergarten proarams * 
ii> the District^ ' . i 6 

Mrs. Keyserlixg. We do not have universal attendance. It is not 
compulsory. . . ' . 

Senator Moxdale. Approximately what age is seived in kinder- 
garten? • V 

J^Jrs. Keyserlixc. Most are age o. The prekindergart^n classes are 
limited "2 or 3-hour programs; This is th^ only preschool program 
that Wis no eligibility requirements and no Jees, sq that it reaches- ^ 
children of all income groups. , ^ 

r f ty?*^^ MoxDALE. You have all of these programs working^sepa- 

M^r?. Ki3YSEiUiixa Absolutely separately. e \ ^ 

Senator Moxdale. Is there any coordinating commitfce that meets?* . 
Is there anything to coordinate the kindergarten. Head Start, private, 
voluntary, Department of Health? How can we put it all together? ^ 

Mrs. Keyserlixg. Some years ago the Department of Human Ee- 
soui'ces was pressed by those of us who are fighters for kids fo^ coordi- . 
nation of day care and for day eaie planning.pAn Office of Cmld 
Development was set up. It has a rather large ^taff, but it has donel/ 
virtually nothing in the fielc], of coordinajliion and planning. ' . 

. Senator Moxoale. Would you carfe to commenf on that ? \ . . / 

Mr: Williams. This office this year. Senator,, hc^s bega turned into 
a planning office for providing technical assistance "to chjyhood pro- 
grams. That was supposed to have hk^pened" the months of jone, 
July^andAugust. To date^that has not happened at all. " ' . • 

Senator Moxdale. H|j^ big is the bu(%et for that office? Dcfyovh * 
have any idea? l^- * o ' ' ^» 

. Mr. WH.LiA:irs. Jfo, IxJo n6tknow. . / c 

Senator Moxdale. In any event, that could have been the coordi- 
nating office? 

Mr. Williams. That is right. * r» . 

Senator Moxdale. But it has not done tiiat? ' ^ 
Mr. Williams. No. K ' 
Senator Moxdale. Have you sought to encourage it to do so? 
Mv. WiLLiAsrs. Yes, we have. In testimony before the E[ouse and . 
the Senate for theJ District budget we submitted testimony with 
reference to that. 1 



Senator MoNBAL^rWhat did the/say? / 



■'t 



^ Mr WnxTAMS. Their testimony indicated tliat this was forthcom- 
11^, that it>ad been planned, that it was going to. happen. Nothing 
has happened over tbelast 2 years of budgetmg. * 

Various, types of prograjns exist in the city, ha'^^ existed on an 
emergency basis for the past few months, and are still on an emergency 
basis now. It has urged the District to put children in what we call 
slots, and we thinklt is a dirty word, sprry to.say,.simply to meet the 
"^^u^ T^?^^ having to puz^le^with us, the peppfef and! you, tlie Congress. 

U4p Department h^ no idea o* What is happening irf many of the 
programs that they are putting ch Idren into. There are two i^onitors, 
antt I have seen one of the mofiitofs onc» over the last year, who 
stayed 20 minutes in our progra^, aAd left/telling me that w^ needed 
one plug on the w^ll to.be ^t of riach children. That is the extent 
of what they are doing. • ^ . . , • ^ - 

; I think wliat 'the crucial issue is h i terms of programing is that there 
is Ho Coordination, there is no om person to grasp the fullness of 
wjiiat prograxris ai^e doing, and how^o work with them. 



Senator Mont).\le. The stat^tic?,: 



basjaris very bad, is it not? This 



IS one thing the office- c^uld be jfinldinef out just what is this thin^ 
going to cost what a^e the hard,numbei&. Ther^ is no feaSoH why there 
should be such mystery. • ^ > o . 

Mfs. Keyserljxo. I cajnjpt tell you liow many days and how many 
phone calls it.has taken me to produce the figures which I have*^ven • 
you here this morning. I am also th^. Chairman of the District of 
Colunibia Commission on the Status of Women. We have set up a 
-task force on day care 6n which I am active. We are trying tp t^re- 
pare a report on day care needs |o go to the Mayor to. put some of theSe ' 
problems to him, clearly and simply and directly, and so I Ifeve reallv 
been.peysistent. , . ; • - ' " 

I have a remd of as many as 26 phbn^ calls to gfetl fiffure^TEIn 
we found. we did not have it right. Even ablate as '6 o'clock la^sf night, 
we worer trying tcf get those school system figures straightened out. 

Senator Moxdale. In addition tei lack.of,cooraJnatdoh,.there-is no 
enforcement of day care standards either, is ther^ ? . . 

Mrs. ^KYSEBLiNo. Thpre'is, theoretically. In the l5epj?!ftment of 
1-fuman Kesources we,have a Standards and 'Licencing Division. There 
IS a day care rode. T^at code compares vpry unfavorably, however, to ' 
th^ codes, of other oities such as IJew York or Baltimore. * 

^here are no educational retirements staff: The standards re- ' 
lafe basically to the physical (facilities, to tke fire and minimum health- 
requirements. - , /• ^ <j , 

Senator I^ondale. W^^ have money gojng inT^ere und^r title #-A, 
although none of it,is being us6d for day care, They are using rev^iue- 
shanng Tnoney, but they^pay no attention then to the Federal /nter- 
agency day cafe-requirement. ^ ^ # ' , ' c 

KEtSERLT^fo. In faict,^ho. Becajlse the Department of Human 
E((sourcegis. willing to put as many as 1,^8 phildren ift d^ feare cen- 
ters at fees of $20 a weekriAlmost 105 are private j:enters, maxjy of ' 
wWeh do not meejt theintei*agency^6quirements. 

.Senator Mqxdale. What floes it cost pep child in your association's 
day care centers? ♦ - . . 

Mrs. KErsBKWxo. About $42 a week, on the*average/ 
• Senator MSvBiCLE.-FtfrtyrtWo? ■'^ * ; A 
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.Mrs. BxYSBRLixo, A Tveek, roughly. • • • 
Senator Mondai^. We getlnto that. - • / " 
Mrs. K^:y8ERLI^'o. That does not jhclude separate money we get for 
two special^educalion programs,* and tor our early and periodic screen- 
ing diagnosis and ti'eatment program. This is simply the average cost 
' of our regular preschooUrid our afterschool programs. 

Senator Moxdale. Are these some of the T^etter day care centers? 
Mrs. KEYSERLixo*Th^se are among the best in the city, I mentioned 
earlier I have recently compl^ted^a study of day care for the jnayor 
' . of Xew York. You might be interested to know that Xew York City is 
spending over $70 a week per child for day care, including full day 
and part day. This is the average for the city, - 

'Senator JIoxdale. Do any of you care to comment on the question 
I have asked? ' . * " 

Miss BbrcHEL/In texm^ of cost per child, they -are not the s&m© in 
earfi of our centers. Tliere are variations from center to center.;! think 
on the ba«is qi a \'ery, very r6ugh average, it works oyt to something 
like''$2,ono a year, which is higher than some, and lower thSW.some. 
It is too. low, really. But that is a misleading fi^re I tbink.* ^ 
, Jx\. t,wo of our centers, we have children coming for tHe morning 
^ ^ only, especially educational programs. 
Senator Moxp^vLi:. Anything else? 
. Mrs. KEits^RLixo. Bhck in 1970 the Children's. Bureau of the De-^ 
partmcnt of Health, Education* and Welfare, in testimony bef/ice one. 
of your Senate committees, included^a luimber of figures as to what 
the o6st was 4 years ago of center care, of, what they called, acceptable 
and;|lesirable quality. Acceptable, quality cai^ is what we s/hourd be 
talking abotit.af we are, not talking about de^rable qualit;*; accept- 
able ^are-was then $2,348^ according to the Bureau. . t * 
^ If );o*u adjusfthat for Ihe Cost of Living Index, which I hWe done 
sihc^5llT70/ th-e cost of acceptable care now would be $2,940^\ vear, 
♦ .whichis$52a\*eek.. - ' * . ^ : 

' V . I yvaiited to put tliat in for the record* . * • 

njnicyinfprrfjation referred to follows:] r . * 
•'t * ' , * , ■ ■ ^.^ * / . • ' 

. Washington Committee fob Day Care, 

"■"•V^ ♦ • • * ' / 'WASUINGTOfT, D.O., ' . 

. ^ - . ' • }(ay n.'im. . 

Knmo qtie?}ti6ns and answers about developmental day and child eare.^servfcei 
Jin the Washington Urea*: ^ , ' . » . V y 

Que^Hov How many children J'in Washington, UCfrom ^w-incovic families 
are, eligible for (lay care services ?4 , 

Answer The Dcparfment of Public Welfare h;^ estimated ( Washinirton Post, 
Xovonil>or 10. 1972) flmt there arc 25,000^ lovv-Jhcome children in Washington. 
( All agos) The Commerce Department, Bureau of the Census^ghes these ilgnres : 
(All income grdi^ps) - ' ' ■ ^ 

' ' , ' . ^ ' ^ " «■ ' NumVir 

, . ' - children 

1 year old. — . ..1 — . 12,551)' 

2^years old ^ ^' *>*>0 

3 years pld . . i-J.Z.-.I.-ZI'.li^'KtS' ' 

4 years old ^ — r..-^^^,-.-..l.'™ 12,601' 
5 years old.^ . . .1^ ^ . 12,09.6 

3 to 5 years old totaK. Jt, 37,112 

Source: PC (l).3blf^flble 19, 1970 Datff. . > ■ t 

Of the 103,^^2 families in D.C^.24,4^&/haYe Incomes. I'es^ than .$3',990, and' 
55,062 havie incomes less than $6,999. ( SoiurCe . I^(?(l)-C10, T^Ule 57, 1970 DaJta.),. 




.m<Uhp C^n^u, Burehu i^^o« SaUnf^^^^^ aboveSlnce 
. • |l|jninorUy popinatloD^forpiation r " lo"'-in.cOn>e and 

' If- .hSr- """^ '''^'^^ per ^Hd than lt costs fo. schoolage 

' '''''''' 

4? :tegS-i£ in.«a any sys- 

Of their day care is mo^fa matter o^^rln^ Jo.^'^f^'^'f ^ report that the quality 
of any DHR samiSes 4c^C' ZniA^^!^'^^^t^^ afii concern than 

. . Of day <5.rep?SctrSome rf?eScfaSm "schools" in terms 

naethods, soote use, other wbcwJums Tn S^ot ^"l^^" ^''^^ "^^ Montessorl 

• ln^d"eve.5u?Knl fo^fu^tttl D&„^'""*'' '^"^e ptorlders, and oth^s 
objectives, and such? ^ ^^-^ andc^communitywide day care facilities. 

■ th^S^;,„^?^.^''^ ^Mjisory Board: wiieh is selected by that "agency For 

* n^'.K" Wr'Wn^l? is represented. .': . Wo WouM Ilkf to sS tMs irum S^t 
kftJhf.fn'' ^r'r ''f'' P"*" levelopment and revlfTT 

■■ '^'^ """^ fstimatb.of the net <ost to +he tax-payer of day cai-e 

• ■ ™ ^""T '.l"^ "••"""^■^ «•'«'■ «uch S-lces, return to 

■ a.;^S Ete.^?^f»^tfe:.^P?^^^^^^^^^ *^±\?y^iSr^vte 
by operafing tj.e systems itself Ay^^DC snggests that a better and more com- 
^ . piPlipiisivp sense of priorities cbuld be established if cost estimates like these 
a lyere .ueveloped. ' v- ■* - 

. . -f^r psfimple: Data from Montwfnor.v County indicates that, there are 200 
, working. Wflfare-potondal ihotlicrs wliose -332. children are subsidized In day 

» '^ref-enfer^. According tytfu'MontKMmeryewintj Sentinel (April 30, 1973) "If 

.Mipse woifien earn an avf rage of .SlOO^woeklj, their annual federal income taxes 
would trttal about $120,000, their state taxes $30,-000, At the same,time, should 
, ^ those wniiicii and their dejicndent UrfUlrcn become welfare jrecipiSnts, they would 
be sent iiKnitjib; f Jiecks anionntinj: to about ^o2,(m. Xbfs.flgufe does not include 
fringe benefits slirli as medical aihi^faiite, food stamps, .school lunches, etc. In 
-. lt1nJ^^!on¥ '^"^'^ prograni.s to suclk families in Sfontgomery goanty cost 

>yhal(loesthf&,klndof (latainean? '> " * 

. 81roply that Ihstod of spJinaing $-132,000 for welfare' per year (we believe 
• that. "monthly'' h a typo) thc.state receives over $100,000. If we add the taxes 
^'ih^^^^A^"^ payijicnL to ^et a.ntt saving},, we ^et $602,000. If we tfien deduct 
tlif* $3Ip,0OO expense for day care, we get a net saving to the government and 
Jhetaxpayer of $289.11(rf(J]^^>00 families:. • ' • . 
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* Daycarci&ttj^m^^hlng^bar^lninteVmsof dollar alone. 

^ Question* There is some discussion In BHB of paylng^^day care centers on a . 

^' ^*slofting'''^)asis.'W}lat^s ^'slotting*'? < ^ 

. Answer. Slpttlng payments are those made on the basis of dally attendance. 
Thus^ if a 5 year old grPup had an enrollment of 20 students— the maximum 
permLssable^and all 20 students attended every sesdlOn, the full (contracted) 
payment .w:ould be made to the center^ If, hp\)*ever, som& chlldi'en get sick and . 
miss attendance, the paym^t to the center would be .corre6>pondlngly reduced. 

* . WCDC do^ not see slutting aj, an acceptable methi^i fc^r determining payments 
to..centers. Wejcannot pay u^r ren^ on a dlvttlng basis. We cannot pay our staffs 
on a slotting basi.>. We cannot pay ^uur insurance on a slotting Wasis. (Neither, ^ 
for that matter, are DHR manageirient pefisonnel — like Mr.'l'eldell — paid On the 
basis.of the number of employees &bo\vin^ up for work each day I) 

"WCDjC U not sure v\ bat prwblira ;hf slutting method of pa'yment^'Is intended 
to resolve, but sug^(S>td that both tbt prull^i and the sulutlun might be better 

- understood. . - - . • • ' - 

. Question. Have^ all of the i>u.ssibilities fur expanding the number of cWldren o 
3niday%cafe facilities in the District of, Columbia been explored? ^ 
' Ans\\:er-. Objriously not. ' 

WCDC i> lauking into the develuping^niOVQ^ent fimSlig labor rank-and-^le and 
leadership to include in their cun tract f;runslum> with management provisldns 
for the day and child care needb Of the woijljers. The Amalgamated Butj^her 
Workers, fur exarai)K, has e aucL pruviaiwns in some of tbeir contract^ in Balti* 
more, Maryland, and t^e Anieriom Federation of Teachers in New ,York City 
h^\e, several- cunjtracti» pruviding^fur day care for theiif children. Several Fed- * 
eral a^encit-s, like HE\\', nuw have well publicized day care (tenters in operation 
•for theii*employees. • ' \. - ' * ' ^ 

"WCDC suggests that PHR shuuld look careBplly at tl^s */emerglng pattmi to 
determine what role it might play in assi^jting these day care centers and in 
ensuring high quality in those centers. - * ' • 

One of the prublemb fur many day care prt>\iderb is that uf locating acceptable 
spaces for their service^.. While it ia true that .some of the spools anc^ public 
spaceb in other facilities^like the. librariejs — are now 'well utilized, it is equally 
true that >ome &chuul^ are nut i»v^rcru4\ded and could be made into good spaces 
jfor day care b^rvlecte. The prubleni i^ to identify those spaces, determine what 
legal* limitations might preclude da^ care u»e, and, w here po&sible, move to use 
the.^e spaces fur the lirovi^iuri of da> tare tu our children. DHH cou*ld*clearly 
spearhead this effort, since it has a large staff available to it and most other 
groups, including WCDC, do hot. - * ' 

Other possibilities, tup, need to be explured. DHH should colore the ptfsei- 
billty of creating a Child Advocacy project — like those in Los Angeles and 
Chicago. ; • » . / 1^^. 

Many, questionb regarding Ihe legal rights of children need to be explored and ' 
claHfied, The health rights of children. Including those no't participating In day 
care centers, need to be examined, > . - 

The problems of care for the youngerH!hild, from birth to "normar* child care 
age, needs* to be evaluated. ^ \ ^ . • 

The relationships 'between the claild care programs, preschool programs, and 
school programs need tu be examined , are children from these programs^ more 
"ready** for school, do they have a broader range of learning skills than others, 
etc.? ^ , ♦ 

Queftfon Is there in Washington any, model used by. day and child care pro- 
viders or DHR whi*ch Jndicates the "optimum" stalling levels, sfze of "centers, ' 
budgets, activities, and such? 

Ahs-vver. t)HR is rumored to be developing such a model and appears to be 
using the outlines of such a model at this time. WCDC lias also worked on the 
development of a budget model useful to our member agencies as* a costing guide 
in terms of teacher salaries, other staffing costs, materials, exp^dibles/ and 
sudh. . , . . J 

WCDC's njodel is still in the developmental stage, and has been neither ap- 
proved nor accepted by all of our member agencies. Some portions of the budget— . 
i e salaries for directors, /riiige benefits packages for employees— are being de- 
bated at thfs^tlme. ' ' 

Optimum center. slz(? Is clearly ^^eing seen as groupings of at ^east three 
Classes— One 3 year plrf, (^ne 4 year bid, one five year old, for example (approxl- 
mately 50 children)— a.^ a mure c»;St effective and efficient use of personnel than . 

. ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ « . X , : - 
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snm^Ifer ce^ter^s> ^ppeai to be*lnrujif& o'jf ti&4e or four class^ ' 

per cectef facility, tbpjsgh there complete agreement v^lthlu WCDj^ ion this 
' ^ as yet; v. -J;: ';-v:.^ :/rv ^ -."r--^ . \ t^'-' 

^i^^ ^^J? clearryTi^^DBQ ot the man:^ area&iii which 
- n!52lt^^ CKi, Paren^^wup^ teadier ^oups, oiiJId advocates, 

-^d other conceited eommunl^roup^ shouW get together ^d discuss. WCDC 
^cwirages conaiaeriatioii bjr DftR iCJf'such in open fi^rrftiv. and fal^ development 
. ijfl th^e and otBer-fects and opiaions %bdut day*and chttd care. < ' 
J^fThe Washington Committee fei* Day Carejhas heen working on the. develop- 
inent of a- formqfe.^ox the evaluation of the mt Value lA dollars which dav cale 
service expndUures in the District of Coltimb'ia prgvfde. ^ a part fttthis effort. * 
an estimated— hut Incomplete es will be seen— Government irf ansfer Payments 
scheijule for an example center (presently 4n operation) has been tabulated. ' 
•several Jiotes-about the data should be understood; • 
(1) Tlie figures given in t'l&rms of the number of parents have.moved * 
from receiving welfare and.public assl^t^'nce support to r,egular employment and 
who, in assessing the impactof the closing of the present <:enter feel they .could 
flnd^ alternative daycare services is an understatement of the actual number 
^^•^^S[ ^^^7 ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^» order to attend to their children. 

^ ^ima nor^^afi/r^'i.S^^^?^ "exa^iple c^ter'l who earn mqre than 

* $7,000 per year Is a deliberate overstatement: we know of ho cinter which oper^ 
ates on an even baslf In term^ of children from low* income and middle and high 
Income honies. Again, we hare projected thfs figure Irf order to pro^de a dear 
understatement of the-actual Transfer Payments results. * ^ , ^ ^ 

^ iV' ^^^^^ number, ^even/, con9ide>aiion, every dollar ettimate-iB 
miberdtelflyhJhe contervattve sm of the real iitudtion. We have done' this in * 
,4^ ^^^^^ implication of an overstatement or misleading result, 
f 4> Th^ data provided is incoihplete in'the sense that direct center cost figures, 
taxesv on those items, and th^ application of more sophisticated "multipliers," 
hag not been developed. It should be noted that every one of these considerations 
tends to make the ^ata more dramatic In the sense that dollar for dollar Transfer 
. flgures would probably tend tdward a return of more than $1 for every dollar 
provided, . » • ' ' ^- r'^' 

- A more coqprejignslye development of the data. Including utilization of more 
sopbisHrated statistical techniques and dlsfgnat;lon of source for justification of 
each technique Is now underway The Wdphington Committee for Day Care has 
limited re80ur(?es to mak^ dvailaffle to thife task, however, and expects that thi* 
^ task will take some Nme^tcf complete. {See £ote 5. below) , - 

J5) WODCf cautionT'uffainst the drawing of anu but the moH careful and 
reaioned cancluaiom from thUjata. All data cited is presently undergoing anal- 
ysis by professipn^l economists, who are heing asked to help assess the Implica- 
^ tlons.of the data, the limitations of. the da tff, and suph. . / ' 

'*> - ' ,v 

The cost to the District of Columbia and'thfe F^eral Governments of closing 
one day care Center:. , , _ ^* » 

AuiimptfoHi : s ; < . »• . 

.(1) Pully operating 50 Child day care (*eriters». • . * 

(2)'r4Jn^dIng for center set at $185,000 per year, ($2,700 per child), 75% from 
^ojernment, $I01.25a ^% local share (from community)^ $8S,75(); 

f3) Center staff, facilities, and the children served meet requirements of ap- 
P^*^P^^«t.^^^^?^^*^^° District 6t Columbia, EXCEi>T (see notes 2 and 8) 

that deliberate cbn^erVatism of data and understatement of effects of center 
closing considerations apply. ' * ' ' /^ , - 



(1) Eight jobs lost for an average of flv^ffonths. Estimated by teachers and 
staff; ' * . 



Federal payroll tates- lost, approximately 15 percent per year $12, 269 

D.C taxes lost, approximately 5 pewent pef^ year -w- -« 4, 090 

' ' ' VOTotal ^1:1 . '< . 16.359.. 

Five months is 5/12 of year, 5/12 multipUed by $16,85^ equdls ja^lO. 
Staff woiild seejc ju;iemplOyment aftei; one month off work, or for an average 
, ^ or four months per pferson..{Bhis.tbtals $17,600. . ^ 
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(2) Three staff woWdretumyo public support - - , 

Welfare would be approximac0y $7,200/ - ^ 

Food stamiTs would be approximately $2,200. 
' Direct staff payments or ta± losses equals $33316. ' ^ 

B,^ParenU 

Group 1: 24 parents earning less than $7,000 per year, 20 are'^single parent 
families. ^ , 

Group 2 . 26 parents^from families earning more than $7,000, 23 families with 
both parents working. ' ' 

firoup 1 

A. 60% of single parents would have to return to homes to care for children* 
This comes to 12 parents, all eligible for public assistance (most or all having 
come f«)m such a*slstanceL.prlQc_Jo opening of center). Welfare would cost 
$28,800i food stamps $8,640. ' " 

The^ 12 parents now pay taxes .on their job incomes. Assume average income 
.is $5,000. ■ • . , ^^^r--^. 

Federal taxes stopped ^ , $9,000 

DC taxes stopjed —.1 , 3,000 



Total ^ ^ . . . —12,000 

B. Remaining 12 parents would find alternative services. 
Grotffi 2 ^ ' / ' ^ 

d. Tea parents/ now working, would have to return to home to, care for chil- 
dren, 40% of total. (Higher Income families have,*or seem to hav&a slightly 
easier time identifying and being accepted for se^ylces.) 

Federal taxes stopped , • ^ ' $7,600 

DO taxes stopped-.- . , 2,500 



Total — 1 j-^ ^ ^ 10, ogto 

B. Thirteen paren tt would Jlndalteniativejie3fvlc€8^C60%). . . 
JJ. Three, parents n?)t working would ca^e for children. in. hom e> . 

Government 'transfer paj^nents for closing center; ' 

A. .-JU-™„w-^«„„ ..„j«^.jL^^.:|88,Bl6 . 

B. lA . n440 

' ^ i ' '12,000 

B. 2.^. — : — . — — ; 10, OOO 

^ " , Total •^--.i^-.-.J.; ^/2557 

'TenUtivelJoncluskfi^ pending , / ' . 

A^'day care ceqter teceiriii $101^250 pey^eaf from the government, provides 
jervicei, employment, and pays taxe* wli'ich otherwise cost, in, direct dollars, 
$93,256. This dofi not include an:f cbit-beneflt analysts of the servfces provided,* 
the effects and beneflta f Or the chlldr^n,,and^ other tenulne considerations* The* 
net cost for providing day cafe to 50 <±dld»iiis|;j,ft^,.o^^ p^ld-^eax, 

' ' • :i)AT CkKL^ AK n. >UB£ip %on<3oU \ ir;<5oi¥ ']t!^}iitJ^%p%^ ' f ' - ^ ^ 

^5^^*' b^^h'extenslre discussion betweeir .^iTd <*are adfocittes and school 
authoMties over the '^liigh coifs" of chli4 tjare^ {Jompared td^ puljltc school 
penses. It has^feeh the usual. procedure'dnriug this cdntroversjr to tkke the re- 
ported pep pupil €|xpeifs^S of the sc^ioo; syite?^ some $1^ ip m Ti^nd infcreas- 
ing tills year, and the reporter per ptiplljosts of care, |;?,T^^ in FT 74 
and $2,400 In FT ft?, und 4)roclalm that chiTd Cft^s ^xae^ow ^uch, njuch ^jaoj^b 
expensi5reithan;ltotitht^o'bf.^ V > ^-J^^^A^l^^y^^ iP'r->'r"-V'.''7~>l^ 

ThB poim otM^gi^^^ m^nt,mpvi'm\tim^he p^^ Is iiot a 

pleasant ons; — *^*»^ »- — ^ -v-..^*. * j. . « — . 
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This paper discusses the relative costs of both chifd care and public school 
education, and suggests a rough method for comparing custs which Is responsive 
to the diflferences betweej^ the pro'grams. Because it is the intent of this paper to 
develop an analysis of the relative costs of .both programs, there Las been a con- 
sciou^ attempt to make the mathematics of the comparison simpje. The results, 
therefore should be viewed not as specific dollars, but as comparative m^sures* 

I \ru PBOOBAM DIFFERKN'CES ' ' 

i ' , . « 

There are substantial differences between child care— for children from 3 to 5 
years old— and education for older children. By law, regulation, and practice, 
child care services require more teachers per class for a longer day for a longer 
year than public school programs provide. The following brief poInts»may be 
instructive: • *~ 

1. The goals and objectives (and priorities; of the public schools are these;' 
(fl) **To raise slgnfflcantly the level of academic achievement of all 'students 

in the areas of reading, written and oral communications, and mathematics* 
(&) *To expand radically all fuH-time programs for children with severe 
handicaps and learning disabilities. 

(c) *To strengthen and expand career development programs for all students. 

(d) 'To maintain and strengthen nuneducatlonal services which are vital in 
the support of a quality educational program." 

The goals and objectives of many child care centers include the following.* 
(digested from sources) 
^(a) Fulfill the need for ^ warm, personal day care •llvironment. v 
( ft) Provide quality preschool education. • 

(c) Offer an ''extended" (hours) program for children of working parents and 
others, ^ 

(d) Involve parents and other mj^befs of the community as integral partici- 
pants in the dAily operations of and on-going development of programs. ^ ^ 

{€) Provide a total learning experience within the community which can effect 
and be reflected within thft public schools of that community. , 

It should be clear that the 'differences in goals are directly reflected in the 
kinds of services, the hours, and the means apd ends provided by each program. 
Child caire fs not intended to be, nor is it considered as simply pre-school or early 
IJrst gr^de education. Neither is it^another Heai^Btart ^ittempt. 

2. Pupil-teacher ratios average' approximately 2i> .1 in the public schools * and 
7:1 in the Center^ In order to comply with child care regulations, it would be 
necessary to Inci^fce the number of teachers by 2o divided 'by T, or 35.7%. 

3. Public schoolsr^operate for 6^ hours per day , the Centers for 10^ hours. 
Public schools' would have to remain open 10.5 divided by 6.5 times present hours^ 
to m^et^hild care requirements. 

4. Public schools are open for an "average" 40 week yeat for teaching staff; 
child care centers are open 52 weeks, per year (both take similar holidays, but 
there Is no summer reces^ for chilc{ care programs). Since it is the teachers 
who ^re the bulk of those who are ''off" during th^ summer, their costs would 
have to be increased by 52 divided by 40 to meet child care teachers' costs. 
Teachers irk the public sqjiool system use approximately 65% of the public 
school budget!* * ■ , 

5. There ar6, obviously, other considerations . child care facilities oiust meet 
different standards tor their facilities, the kinds of food provided, play spaces 
arid, such. Teach,ers in child care programs do not have parity with those in the 
public schools In terras of salaries, hours, benefits, vacation^, "tenure'*, union 
membership, and such and are in almpst every instance less well off than their 
peer^ in .the public schools. Because these are rather n^ore dlflScult to compute, 
we have chosen to ignore their input . given- the lack of parity and the result^ 
of previous considerations alone^ the purpose of relative cost comparisons Is not 
lll'Sorved by this action. ^ * 

THU -MATHEMATICS' " ' 

' , . / ' , ' ^ • ^ . . . , 

It is suggested that a comparison jbetween public school costs and Child care 
program 'costs c^n be made mor0 r^levent by consideration of the cqndltlons 

•~ 1 . . . , ' ' 

ffwWnj7t* part 2/pp. 130-131. * ^ • • ^^^j 

, ^CnpHolEofit Ohildren'M Center. Vttouaton Paper, AvftlUMe from CECC Pated 1970. 

^ f Btaritiff^h P« 1 2, p. 205/ 26^ ' f 



un\j^hlch each Is expecfed, and does, operate. Thus, if the pubUc^hool budget 
IS used as a "base" numh^er, and additions e^d subtractions are made to that 
figure dependent on diflfe'tencea between pubUc school and child care hours, weeks, 
ana such, a figure can be appro?:imated which represents th^. costs to the public 
school of operaUng a program physically simj[lar to that now provided by child 
care centers. The method is admittedly inexact, but should suffice fo<show com- 
parative costs. , . - 
The following mathematlc steps ckn Kie taken for the computation : 
, 1* Base numbers in each system are these?: 

(a) The public school budget is $167,000,000. , ^ ' • 

( b ) There are 136,400 students in^the public schools. • 

(c) Average cost per student, then is 5167,000,000 divided by 130,400* equals 
$l,22y. This is also equal i6 Board of Education estimates/ c 

jd) In FY 74, children's centers spent between $2,7B0 and $2,400 per child.** 

2 If we take, 65% of the s'thool budget, we have the amount, of the budget 
sppnt earh year on teachers. 0.G5 multiplied by $167,000,000 equals $108^50,000, 

3 If we increa<ekthe active teaching portion of^he school year from 40 weeks 
to o2 weeks, we would hav'e to hire new teachers at the going rate, or increase 
salaries proportionately. In eifher case, we would have to increase the teachers', 
budget as follows . 52 divided by 40 multiplied by $108,550,000 equals $141,115,000. 
This is the cost of teachers for the child care year. ^ 

, 4 If we now increase the number of teachers to change from the present 2o:l 
teacher-pupil ratio to the child care required 7 .1, we get the following : 25 divided 
by 7 multiplied by $141,115,000 equals $503,982,130. 

5. If we want to compute the appro3;imate non-teacher costs for the public 
schools: ^ ' 

Total budget-'.-.- ^ . :.. $i6r, OdO,^000 

Teachers' salaries, 'etc. Step 2 ^ —108,^550,000 

Total , — . J. ^ 58,450,000 

6. If we assume that non-teacher costs remain the same( an obvious simpUflca- 
tion) and want now to determine the full costs of a public school child care 
program: . ' ' - 

Teacher costs, Step 4 $503,0^130 

Other costs. Step 5. L.^ +58,450,000 

Total A . — : 562,412,130 

This represents the cost for public schools of increasing fheir workin/jjl^ to 
10% hours, their working to 52. \ ^ 

7. If we divide the total hudget by the number of childen served we g( 
•Cost per pupil : . » • . 

$^502,412,130 divided by 136^00 equals $4,123. 

The comparative costSy tnett of operating a pv^hHc school child care program 
which meets child care regulations in terms o/, tithe of service provided only, 
indicate that it icotild cost some $4,000 for the public schools to do what the 
private, noii-proflt community groups are doing for $2,400 to $2^^^ 

This disrusslon ha.s deliberately avoided those areas of concemthai include 
(fnality of care offered, objeetiies of the programs, diversity in delivery models, 
and such TJiese are all valid considerations, hut are rightfully the subject ,of 
other papers. ' ' ' ^ , 

Senator Moxdai.e, Would it be fair to say that most of the daycare 
centers are mvoh ed in ptovidiii/? care for the children of a parent, or 
I)areiit5, who are Voi king.? So that in addition to the need o*f providing 
decent de-velopmental da> care for people who must work, op wish to 
workj thej;e is another great problem out there with children who are 
growing up with great deficits problems,, difficulties, disadvantages. 
Would it be fair to say that that probleiri— what I call the cheated 
children— is largely being unmet in the District of .Columbia ? 
* . 

' I-^^?rir^''Jl*'i2, p. 205. ^ ' ' '-^ 

• OEOO, p. 24. ntaringt, part 2. pp. 797-799. 
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Mrs. Ketserlixo. Yes you can. say largely. However, HeadSfert has 
au income eligbility level so lovv that it doesjiot reach many woirking 
' mothers. , ^ 

-Senator MoxDALE. They are only t&king 1,600 children? 
, Mrs. KxysERLiNG. They have about 1,500. They are really below the 
poverty leyel; below a hard poverty level.' . ' - ^ 

Senator Mond^le. Would nof many of those parents having children 
in Head Start be working? , • ' . , - 

^rs. KiTSERLiNG. Some would. - . 

Miss Rawlixgs. Or in j:raining. 

Mrs. KEYbERLixG. In most of our centei^ we have some parents who 
are not worlcing, and ai*e certified by the Departmeht of Human Re- 
sources as being eligible because the mother mavj?e in work-training, 
may be a student, may ha\*e a history of nervous breakdowns, or fami^- 
stress. . * . ' ^ 

Mr. WiLUAMs. We hav^ one preliminary study done back in 1972 
that indicates there are about 7,000 childrenjn the city that have not 
had adequate care of notable type. Th^y are people placed in unlicensed 
colters, some who are in unlicensed homes. ' . ^ . 

We hope that somehow we would be able to validate these statistics, 
but we fin^ that those children are. the children who are proposed to 
'us as sometimes children who ne^d to be in care who arj^on waiting 
lists througJiout the city. * 

Senator MoxoALE. Thank you very much. ' ' ' 

I would like to ask a lot more questions, but^^we have a 'lot of 
fitnesses. ' ' - . . , 

Thank you very much. - " , 

Our next panel is it panel of staff members from Capitol East Chil- * 
dren s Center, -Gloriff^''1['aiitQn, center director, and Shari Ostrow, 
teacher. * r . ^ . • 

STATEMENT* OF GLORIaSaNTDN, CENTER DIEEQTOR, CAPITOL . 
. EAST CHILDREN'S CENTER ACCOMPANIED Bj7 SHARI OSTROW, . 
"TEACHER , \ J 

Ms. Pantont. Senator Xfondale and members of. the committee and 
staff, welcome to Capitol East. . ^ \ 

I ani ama;sed that you could come here this niorning to see the center 
a,iul visit with us, and rqally see what the day care center is. 

My. name is Gloria Piihton, and I have been the director of Capitol 
East Children's Center (CECC) since its- foundmg in September 
1970. The children's centjsr was established by a ^oup of parents 
in this area wjio felt the nepd for a high quality flexible program that 
could <]rater to all racial and economic levels. 

The backgrounds of these people were diverse, but they all wanted 
to establish a high quality program in a warm and supportive environ-* 
ffient. Some of these people had no alternative but to work. Others 
wanted a flexible program that would allow them to accept part-ljime 
employment, of wanted a multiculture^ multiethnic, multiracial e;c- 
perieAce for 'their children. 

' Today tjie center serves an economrcally, racially, socially,»and cul- 
turally diverse group of 55 chilcjren and their families year n 



year round. . 



- That the cenbr eScists tod£y is due to tU high level of involvement 
and lofig hours put in by parents .and st^ff. ig^anjxone can tell about * 
the struggle for a day ftare center45 exist without public funding, I 
can. I worKeQ with thia center for>lmDsfc 2 yeaii.before «ny public 
funding wgs^received. It tvas ht^rd. It took effort, our energy, our time 
' j"^ ^^f*' ^^^^ working parents and newly 

hired staff An eight-hour day iqr a staff men4}er was rare, and parents 
^ wjib had deftandinff jobs came in -aiter work and helped. We all 
worke^d on weekends. We painted the rooms, made furniture and' 
painted them, and'setr^nip the classrooms. ^ • 

* ^ ^^^io" 0" a sliding scale based on income but no one. 

eould afford to pay the full cbst of Mat it was fo' run the kind 
of high quahty program we wished to be associates So staff 
members used their own money f ro'hi their^already low salaries to help 
bjiy ma^terials. ' I - 

Despite these acute finandal difficulties "^vejnished the first Quarter 
•with -a defiqt of ^6,000, and th^ iirst year with a deficit of $24,000. 
HOW wag this accomplished, you mfty ask? It was not^easy.. We spon- 
^red bake sales, foctdances and cabarets. ' ; ' ^ 

• As a mattey df fact, for the.ftrs.t year we.haxJ tJiree such danc^. 
After a while people in.the community started to avoid us because we 
were always ^ellmff tickets for another rock dance. We were beginning - 
to lo|e, onr\friends, so we had to IoqIc elsewhere. We went to ihe 
foundations, but verj' few of theni were interested in 4ay care: so our 
efforts fnet with very little success/ / ; , \ " 

^^^^ our1:6ntract negotiations 3Por ^itle IV-A funding 

with District of Columbia Department of fluman Eesources was slow- 
ly dragging along. We firgt submitted al>rpposal in March of 1970, and 
the center was opened in September in ho|)es that; funding woufd be 
availab^e^sopnybut it took almost 2 years to obtain j^^contract. It was 
•very frustrating for all concei^ned', aijd took.a^ lot of leg work f romfal-. 
ready overburdened parents, and staff to accomplish this. . * - *• * 
' However, fhe commitment and extraordinary efforts^ of families,' ^ 
rommunity members, and staff'connected with the cen^^r has.,i|ieanf 
survival* and success. CECC is Vecpgnized locally and Tiatiohafly be- 
cause of Its high qualify progranj. But let usiece'it,\we could not 
continue giving and.woKking.at the rate .we started. ' . , - I'" 

irrue,-we were much yoaoger and more enejrgetic, but I. lia^eJbeen * 
with tlie pf ogram for 4 years, and I am now exhausted. I should noi . . 
be, because J love this \york, and I enjoy working with b^ople : l)ut 
.fwm^ so m'ucli in m fiijst 2 years has left me both frustrated dndex- . 
haust(*d. Parerits a^re also at the same stage. The Idnd of effort ha$ 
•drained their energy. But still they, continue to 'give of themselves as 
; I do, T dp ne^4hink we cpuld be a.^ociated with this center if w:e we^^ « 
not siich hard; wbtkersr. , - ' / . *. ' ' . . J 

'In its 4 years of Existence, C^tl&has met, and even surpassed the * 
objectives of Its founder?. ; '^'v • . . * ^ ' [ - 

To establish a p rogram^ that wfmld foster ull aspects of fhe'bhild%' 
growft, providing a.,nch and stimulatjir)g*'efivironmeM, anaThelpirig • 
the child to-a.Qguire a positive >lf image, and to. achieve his or m: - 
j)ptimum deyeJbpment, - ' ! ^ v ' \ a - ' 

To involve^. parents ^as integral contribijtors to the daily .operation ' 
and continuing; development of percenter, < . ^ ^ 
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. ' To,serve as a model community center whose experience land meth- 
ods would be valuable and insttuctive both locally and nationally. 

To develop a jnulticultural curriculum that exposes children to an 
explo^atioaof otlier^cultures as wel^as tlieir pwn. 

the Christian Science Monitor put^ it, and I quote : .^^^ , % 

A* center Uke the Capital Ea^t illustrates what enlighteijed day care Can be. 
•Ther^ the ratlu of adult ,5taff t;o children meets the national standards . for 3- , 
year-olds, fox instance, tiiere is, one adult to «very five children, for i year-olds, 
one adult, to ever^ seveii . . . 4^t Capital East the adults are not ipst motherly 
babyaUters, as they are-i'n soine centers. They are teachers trained in early 
childhood* education, Jnen an^ women with degrees and experience. 

CECC recomizes that.f:he ages 1 through 7 are the most crucial 
years of a chiid?s life, and seeks out t^aqhers who are highly com- 
^ mitted to our phild3oj)hy.„l'eachpr3 who recognize that children should • 
" be activelv involyea m tti^ir learning and that they learn through their 
bodies. ,Tnis kind of teache;r is intensely involved witti thp children 
indlthey46>: // t- - / ^ > ' 

, . recognize. that working wiih children ^ ifitense work. It is ex- 
, haustive, &hd teachers need tiipe off to get away from the j^ressures'of 
the classrooms an^ the.playground aiidjto develop their slcills. 
However, (^a^ care i^ year roimd and runs for 11 ta 12 hours a day, 
' So,.inoriey should be provided ^or substitutes to allow each staff mem- 
ber 22 working days ne^.y^ar of aimual lea\ai and J2 sick day^. This 
^ Would require^wO substitiite teachers, one^substltute as^ista^if teacher 
,^ and two suhstitute'ames.Qach, for ivtotal of 1 month for the entire yean ' 
' Yet only about onefix^lf of the money wfe need is a^^ilable |or.<his 
y^purposp. \' . /. / . , \/ 

At Capitol East;we have a very lefin budget. Kvepj' available cpm- 
muhity resource utilized, l^e use the visiting nurse association for 4j 
health education, a i:hild psychiatrist volunteers Ihs time far consult- ^ . 
ing with stajf. I assume several roles iiere^ social worker^, par eiit co- 
ordinator^ iT^ilritionjst, afe well as pirector of the Center^ dur teachers 
\ are social workers as welLjfs tea'c^ers, 3^et^ur annual cost per child is 
approximatel./$2,50ft ^ ^ ^ * ^ ^ • . , 

In spite of. a^ll our efforts, CECC continued to have an annual deficit 
of $10,000. IVe aire only funded for $0 of our 55 cli&dxen^ The other - 
parents pay on. a sliding tuition scqJi *bi'gio;iing.at $10 per weeR. It i§ 
very diffiqult for. parents.wha c^a^'u $7,000, o^ $8,00b, or $9,000, or even * 
up to $15,000 year to pay the full co$t of d^iy. care^^ Some assjstaiiee 
• ♦ \ should be provided sp tl^af the belt quality /lay^carf program can be 
. V ' provided foj^ all 'parents^ wh6 have to go* ^Jif^jincI earn a living. jTe^^ * 
/ ' ^ ^ insi,^t that {^are^ts \vho work all^cKy ta mafe endg medt.-iiMist liave 
^ ' more than a play pou.to store theirtchildren \>:hile theySvorJc. They. 
^ need' i high quality daj' fare program. But \Ye Ci;.;i only serve 55* ^ 
K^' ;' *clntdt/en. ' - ' ' ' ^ ^ ' • ^ ^ ^ 

TiTiat about the thousands of otlier children T WKqfe are they \ And^ 
> -.^ why, are they, npt'in progmms that will foster their growth, aijd ' , . 
developmentf These are the crucial years, and sorrie of these 2hilj4ren ^ _ . , 
^ ate beiQg maiihed for life. ^ .^^ ^ ^' 7^ J 

^. " , All tffis takes money and requiriies an adequately paid jjua^ 

It takes. miicn mdre than $1,809 per j^ear pci^ chil/jl. It requires a - 
, miftirniini,;of $2,500 "for larg6.r centers "^of 50 or m'orc children, and^ ^ 
;/ ^-'V* more if you run a smaller-^center.^ 
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;v..,?^y;re ¥ xescu^d.irqm its poglEion as >^tep child Wch 

- ^ incfeptioir.^fter the .Second WoM W^r/^to its 

wghtful plaae ^b^re it cSn be tecogni^ed for its importance. Xjood 
ckild-care legislation th^t provides for^me finanQial assjptanee for 
lOTOTjiraddld income, parents' will acQomplisb thii' ^ 

I smceffely trust that ajjill lifte the one you are proposing, -Mr. Sen- 
*^Shl get.passed xind Ijasten the dawA of a new day for child care. 

' : -Thank you. - ^ ^> * - ; * ^ .v^: . , • 

► • ' ' Senator Moxdale. Thank you, - ^Jy ' * ' * ^ * ' . 

Shari, I have r«id your statement. I wiM.put it in :tlie record: 
fedtlowing your testimony. ' ^' :• * 

- '3^^e wftl now get right down to qu^stifl^is." :- , ^ : 

% J ^V^^} percentage of tlie parents wljose children are here pay .the 
^ fe;es mto the^rogmin ? ' ; * . ^ ^ ; ;^ ^ 

- STs. Pa^Stt 0N\ AbWt half of the dhildfen tCre on sliding .scale * 
S6na:tqr1VloNDAi.E- Abo.ut half of them am • - • - 

/Senator Mootaib: It costs, abotit $2,500 each year^ ^ ^ V - ' V. 

- . Ms^-PANTONS-Yesi ' v- - * . " * * 1; . \ ' 

^efiator Koxdale.'Do y6i; have^a backlog of^aigplicantsl"' ' V ' 
A^V'^'^^^vC^^nstant^y.^,!^^^^ Stfll haVe a Jba^klog,.ii. Waiting- list. 
: Jls. OsTRowrl Avould saj;-calls come^every duf. ^ ' ^ »* * " rv- 
' Senator Moxdale. Th^^re is a tremendous Iclemand- based upon te- 
, queste.J!^o>viaipalryourehy .v' ^^.r/' 

„ ' Ms;TA>rfa^^-Tlute^ ; .V/ - ' ' , .;' 

* MfOjT^iow. Some are old enoifgh.tobo-i^^^ . ' ' , 

SeriatorltfDxpAtK. You ddiioihave^aittime school—^ ? 
Ms. PAXToy.Wexlo.take^bhngsfri^^ , . / - ' 

' Senator jVIo^'I)^U,I)o yo^^^^ f-[' : -\ 

afe.^pA:xTQX.<BMusr^v clq notjilve facflitie^ for after school care, - 
l^iJiJSt to siblings oijthildrew V^a^rj& enrolled in all' the 
' prbgl-ams:-^ ^ - ^ , . ^ / > - . * r " . 

Senator MoxbALE.'Db yob. find'that be^ia^se'^you n^iist depend upon 
fees m bnrf to saving the cost o^.this pi;ogram you must necessarily 
prefer children fr-pm parents \\iio cf^^ pay/rathep than children who 
cai\nofc?. ^> ' ' ^ - / t- ^ r '" ' " \ , - 

^Is. PAXto>vWe try. to keep it baknced between the two. The Cen- 
it*. w«s fj^f- irn en fVioihn wot! rt trf^r^A ^^t^^n^Js^ xi. - 



:Ms. Pa^tox. >fo. Jt is almost up thefe; : - , 
j-Senato^ Moxr>AL%. Are there jjarents who are'bet*ter SMe tapay for 
,day car^ becMise of the childxare tax d^jduction oiEL working mothers? 
DpesthatheJ|)ataH? A . . . ^ 

^;Ms.;PAx^oN.:Y:es.-' " ^ ";<^ ' ' ' 

Sena tor 'MophW?.. That bus been of some help toyou ? ^ ' 
'M?. Osxnow; According to/whdt parejits hjtve said, yes. 
S^enator Moxdalk. Ndw, what are y^u licensed aS-? . 
Ms. Pantok. We are JJcensed vfor 55 children-^dp' you -mean llo^ 
riftkny children?.^ * , - . v *^ 

MoNt)AE. ^To— yotirsel^^ou^ professional "background. 
. Ms. P^^'Tox. Jhave a masters' in early childhood, education. 

Rir 
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Senator Moxdale. Where did you get that I t " • 

Ms. Pantojt. Howard Univei^itjv 
• Ms. OsTRow. I have a master^s in early childhood/at Buffalo, N,T. ' 

Senator MdOTALE* Are most of the staff here trained ? " 
teffl f^''^''^' Tes^ We have a careerydevelopment program, where 
laST-^'' encourage?Jour staff to make'use of a^vailable tminiig pro. . 
^vI^J a T^^t give^them, and this year we have just 

promoted two assistants to the position of teachere. hava'done 
a good deal of course work at the college level during the 4 years since 
with, us, and they are. continuing working toward their 

For that we consider an awomjplishment.- /' * * 

parapSSf use.parents at all as voluntary workers, as 

. Ms. Paxt^on. Certainly, many as volunteers. Some of them do come 
m, and those who can take time off, work with us, come in during the 
flays, but unfortunately, because most parents work, it is very difficult 
to get them to' come m to the part of the day when we need then^i 
15ut they do come in for lunchtimes, playground watch, and during 
afternoon playground supervision, . 

Senator Moxdale. Do you get free rent here ? - 
' Ms, Panton. No. . 
' Senator Mootale. Whaf do you pay? 

^s, Pakton. We pay $400 a month for rent, plus electricity. ' 

Senator MoxDALE.*This is paid to the school system ? 

Ms. Panton. Tes^ 

Ms. OsTRow. Yes; for three classrooms, And the use of the office. 
Senator MoNDALE. Yet there apparently is available space here, or 
• they would not be letting you rent ? 

Ms. Panton. Yes. When we moved in, there was unused sparse. ' 

Ms-. OsTRow. We have to move but now; * - - • 

Senator 3y[oKDALE. You ate'irettin^ evicted? 

Ms.OsTROw.Yes.Wehavehadahar(itimeof it v. 

'Ms., Pantoj^. We are being offered space in another school. 

nearby o \ ^ ' 

Senator AToNDALE. Same rent? . \ - 

Ms. Ta^&s. Yes. It is just transferring X)f our bodies over to the 
other location. . . . * 

Senator Mondale. S'ow you are getting revenue-sharing liioney^ 
. Ms. Panton, Eevenue-sharing money.; 
^ Senator Mootale. How much do you get a year ? ^ 
'Ms. PAXToy. Appybximately S61,000, that is what we^et, It would 
probably go up to aWut$6«,000 this year; ^' 



Senator M(Jndale. Do you get any other publio'iunds ? - . . . 
Ms. Panton. We get some reimbursement from.tlie special food 
irvicei^rogram. , ^ " . * a - ^ 

Senator Moi^daue. Do you^t any bilin'gual, biculturalmbney ? 
Ms, PANTON.Wearetryit^ro. ' ^ o 
Senator Mondale. It see™ to me under the bilingual edujcatioft pro- . 
gram, you are clearly elisrible for it.* , ^ o ' 

Ms. OsTROW. There has been question, about jt^at.' I' believe a pro-*- 
posal has boen wrif f en nbont the fa^t that we have a multicultural set- 
ting here, and supposedly that is in the Works now. .0 ' ' 
. ' ' ' ' ^ • • 

^ . 272 
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Senator Mont)ale/ There is money there, and it seems to me this is 
alipost a classic kind of institution because you .have children who 
comedo this in^itution with languages other than English, do you not ?/ 
]VIs^P^^^:o^^ Yes. 

Senator MoNpALE. Mostly Spanish? . * * ^ 

Ms. PAXToy. Because of our location, w^ do not have. too nafcny 
Spanish speaking,. but we do have about five of them enrolled. The 
population pf Spanish -speaking people in this area is very low, but 
we do have some. . - 

Senator Mootale. Suppose you had to reduce your budget to a level 
of, say, about $800 a year per child, which I gather is about what the / 
average day care center sgends around here. What would this do? }: 

Ms. OsTBOw. 14eQl very strongly abo.ut the fact that even though we 
are funded at the rate we are, I would say that 1 personally put in $10, 
$20^ or $30 per week in trying to keep, my classroom going. Before I 
came here, it wa^ even worse, in that weidid^not have Government 
funding. I cannot imagine what the teachers 'did them 

We all share the work. There are assistant teachers who. work as 
teachers. They work,8 ho.Urs, and with income as low as $5,500 a year. , 
Senator Moxdale. Do you haVe quite a bit of turnover as a result ? ^ 
Ms; OsTROw. We have been'lucts^ not to have too much. 
Ms, Paxtox. Right ; because the kiiid of creative program we 
have, we have been abl^ to attract and keep"people. 

Senator Moxdale. You are saying we are going to pay enough to 
you to survive, and'we would like you to be a hero to boot ? 
Ms. Paxtox. Right. ' * 

Senator Moxdale. The love for children keepsyou going? 
Ms. OsTRo^v. It is unfair. I have thought about it a lot this ye|r. 
I feel it is unfair^ 

Senator Moxdale. I do not think an institution cfin last on heroism 
for eVer. People jUst wear out 

Ms. Paxtox. That is exactly what is happening to Capitol East. 
Fbrtunately, we are going on, because there is nope. 
. Senator Moxdale. All the chiiclren here have working parents? 
' Ms. PattoxJ Yes; .we have three mothers„that are actively seeking 
employment..4.11 the others are working. * ^ ^ 
Senator Moxdale'. THank you very much. ^ ' - 
[Th6 prepared statement of Ms. Ostrbw follows :] *• 

PiuEPARED Statement of Shari Ostrow, Teacher, ^Caktol Bast OniLDRCif'fl 

Center , 

I have been a teacher at the Capitol Eqst Children's Center for the ptst thre^ 
years. Ngxc year I shall be codlrector In charge of curriculum as well as con- 
tinuing my duties as head teacher of the four-year-olds. I came to the center 
ready for an exciting change from the public school syj5tem*and I feel that II 
found It at Capitol ^last: Before' coming ^re I had taught In a variety/<jf( 
places— one year .In Bedford S^yves^ant In Brooklyn, N.Y. In a federalUwspon- 
sored program, thai emphasized parent and community involvement;! three years 
• as a kindergarten teacher' In an Inner-city school In Buffalo, N.Y. ^nd one year 
, as a first grade teacher In Prince Geori?es County, Maryland. There I was/ In 
"FolLpw Through, a federally funded program f(y economicaUy disadvantaged 
children. Capitol East Children's Center is the first place i've heen ^here each 
day I have seen efforts made to create a positive experience for children and 
staff and. parents. Though I, am most enthusiastic abou'l our program, I often 
fpel that It requires the dedication, energy, and enthusiasm that is beyond 
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c (I 'S?.Pf' system the pay Is low 

blan-he SoSrs iJ'nc 8 -hZ « '° District o/colnmT 

ways, wc believe m Children s involvemeht with their environniPnf nnS In 

ol^\et\^vi^^^ P^P"''' ^. JV"^heon or breakfast in honir', 

cwiio I J . alphabet or'tt eolor, ere^tivW dramatics, readinir readiness- 
^^emm^^^^^ r ''r^' <^isfiminatiofga^es aK^ 

^ri 72^!;^;^ are taljting^tp ehildrin and diseussing 'their feelings 

and thoughts. (louJg playground supervision, ehauffering children in mv onr 

' setSt^fn^^ off tabU'SngVe'^^^^^^^^^ 

. ^i,^^' ^^^-.^'^ a.^ .many exciting t/iilJ^as we 
the 4 s ando's pu ah overnight ea"nlr)ing fiir) 
room for tlie children's use. In fact^Stlic staJl 
' that the eliildren are happy, motlvadfe, and 
of these activl-ties require t^^e aoti^^ftieiil 
^"^''^J^'P^^ in, m;iltieultural exi)erM(^£]^ 
The day fa a good day care center does no 
is over. Because we'r^ working with -parents ^-^lo worK, the sta^f must be avall- 

vl' its are m^^^^^^^^^^^ P^*^^ problems^ Evening homl 

Erovonw no ^""^^ ''m''^'^ th^>fcurrieulum anl the child's specific needs There 
ffcvearK T^"".^ f 4^"^ '"^etings of the 

nQ r.^A K I^'Y ^""^ as midnight and as early 

^ ^'^'^"^^'^ ^ ^e^^"* ^^•'^ ^e^" coneerJed about n spedfic issue 
. f«k ^'^'^ ^^^^ Uk?s.rrotal?"m'^^^^ 

fl^".^^^- ^^^^ ^"^^^^^ '"^^t ehlld at a critical time in his/her life— 
I k/he^^^^^^^^^ 7'*^\l^^ ^^"'^ with many. dVcult^^^^^^^^ 

flrlrntfom^^^^ his-parents, his/her first sc^wol situation, his/her 

first attompt^ to make friends and after his/her dealings with difflcnit home situa- 
tions such as the.separation paJ^ept^ or the blrth/)f a younger sibling In order 
theK^^^^^^ tL''"T^r^r^^ helf our parents, and tV?o^e^^^^^ 
cn! oT ^ ^^f*"" Situations. We betjonhc, in part, psvchologists md 

nwl Z^^r^ ^? ^J'^'i T^^-^ ^^^^ eI«4room^ duties descriS 

jir^^U^nd ti^eVot^^^^^^ r '^'^ T" '""^ 

f.^fiLoir in ite lpfaney in this country, firmly believe tfat we need 

fPdpll i?n^!!rT'f^^ aboot tlic importance of our ja^ and we n^ed^fe^icli jSore 
fr^ms linv^^ i l^-nr our programs krk. Without ihc^ above two 

Itams, day eare is destined tb^fall J^hort of 4ts tri«? potential. 

^Senafor MwDAr.K. Ow noxt panel consists^of parents from Capitol 
East Children s Center. The^-^re Ee^rinal^l Mathews, Judith Mudd, 
Noel Kane, and Gloria Dandridge/ • ^ * " 

I am going to ask each of you toTceep your statements to 2 or 3 
minutes, and then we will geMnto questions. • ^ . 



ca'^n. Several weeks ago we took 
fe-rc currently ^setting up a dark- 
ofa»n Workington new ideas so 
)anding their experience. Many 
^tion of the parents especially 

end when au^ight hour shift 
- work, the stajOf must be avail- 
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♦STATJ^MENT OP EEGINAID MATHEWS, WiTH MUDD, NOEl'kANE, 

• ASD GLORIA i)Ain)BIDGE,'A PAHEI Ot PARENTS FRpM CAPITOI 
EAST" CHILDREN'S CENTER ' . 

yti. ^Iathe^vs. There is a needier a national program to develop 
preschool and, daA* eare centers. Abundant and efficient cafe for pre- 
schbolxenters m^ans hope for millluits of familicb aorotss the couutry 
that depend on two balaries.to prpvide, or have single parent* families, 
^ find these familiies should have? a ^constructive alternative 'to leaving 
their children' at home, poorlj- supervised, or not supervised at^all. 

The Caj)it6l East Childfeus Center can tte viewed as a good piodel 
to go oh. 1 qr my family it has been the end of a long, tortuous journey 
^ of experience -^ith Jfad centei-s, from mere custodial care to serious 
corporal abuse. Here is a center that works in the interest of our chil- 
^dren,, and refreshingljr treats them as human beings. , * 

The staff has been highly competeQi^roffiJthe ^ministration down. 
There Jias-been great interest* great stress on building toward the all 
around physical and mental* development of the children. ' . 

Ec5nomiQaJl3% the school has offered a positke alternative, to the 
oyerburdenin^of family budgets'. . ' ' " 

The Children*s Center has continually strived to provide well- 
•balanced, high quality prog:rams. We. have had at least^even centers 
iind two dfiy care cftnters sijice our child was a year old. There has 
been only one whicH could be considered good, or even satisfactory. 
The only other oxcepti.On being, of course, the Capitol East Children's 
Qfnter, which must be judged very good to excellent, given current 
American standards. 

The only wa;;^ s^h cenfers.can continue to improiu and proliferate 
hi presetit is with the concerted effort of the communities across the 
country to, establish ijrogram^, and the dedication of the Congress to 
legislate national policy ^nd ap|rropriate sufficient funds so that £he 
needsof all ard met. ' ^( • ■ ^ ' > w 

We mu^t remchiber that our children are our future. X 

Thank you.^ * \ . * ^ . 
' Senator iVf^KDALE. "thank you very much. 

Judith Mudd. " " ^ 

Ms. IMirptr. My name is Judith* Mudd. 

Senator JIcamjalf.. Let us put your statement the record ;at the 
conclusion of your testimony, because I want, to ask you a few 
questions. . , * * • 

• fipv: many children do you have ? . . ' ' / ' \. 
Ms. Mtjdd. Ofie child. . . 

. Senator Mo5?dalt;. How old? , - « - 

Ms. Mudd. She was'foiu: yesterday. , / * . , 

Senator Moxdalk. You nave^iitonc college work; have vou not? 
Ms. ;Mudi>. Yss^ I just completed my Master's degree, and I have 
18 hours to"v<^ard the cloctpratc.V' ) 
Senator Mo^n'dalt:. Master's de^recin what? ' 

^ Ms.,Mhdd. South Asian language andarea stftdies. 

'^Senator MoxdA/E. Good luck. 

V^Y(2m moved hci'6*ironf Louisville? ' ' '^^^ , • 
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» ' * ^ *0 t . 

' ^ li^^^* I froni Louisville. I had gone to college 

in Baltimore, and I had an encounter with an international experience, 
also got marned dunng this international experience, and got a di- 
vorce during the experience, and came back to Louisville, had my baby, 
began working when she was 6 weeks old. • \^ ^ 

a SwsS^ ^'^^^^ ^ raov^ to WashingtgiCafter getting 

Senator Etondale. When you came here, you had trouble ^ding 
decent day ca^e programs, and .your testimony ' recounts one unhappy 
experience. . " ^ ^ - 

Ms. Mtod. Yes; 

Senator Mondale, Hd'w did you find this- day care center— did you 
have trouble gettm^in, and so on ? ' * 

Ms. MroD. Yes; I stumbled upon this center because a neighbor of 
mine sent her daughter here, and I ankyery inquisitive, so T asked. 
. Because the expenence I had with the ]^b4*ibu5 center was so Bad, I 
'^1^ ^L"P^^ myself to begin a search for a center, arid I came on this 
place by word of mouth. I came over and I visited heite. 

I talked with Gloria Panton, and she told me she w^uld put me on - 
the wwtmg hst. Two weeks later she caviled me. J was so lucky, be- 
, cause they needed a «:irl in the income group that/I was in. 

benator MoXDALE. Is yoixv child happy her^?^ 

ife. Mmp. She is very happy here. It has teen a very positive factor 
u ^ ^^^^ ^^5^^ employment. T no longer fall in that 

halt of the parents who were not paymg tuition. Now I pay tuition. 

benafor Moxdale. What do you *pay, if I may ask? 

Ms. Mudd. I pay $20 a/week. 

MoNT)ALE. So you are paying nearly half the cost? 

Ms. Mttdd. That is right. As my salary goes .up, I will pay more. 

Senator MoNDALE. The fact that you could /ind a decent place for 
you^ child made it possible for you to talce further education, find 
the ]ob you need, get off welfare, and pay parfijDf the cost of this 
program ? : \ \ '% - * 

'Ms. Mrr)D. Yes; in summary, that .is correct. BiitnFore than thai:, I 
think the fart t^mt because I found a place that was good, was quality, 
and that J did not have to worry about— if I did not get over here by 
:> , that I would not be charged for paying an extra day, or that she 
might weU be put out on the Street— my mind was freo. So J was psy- 
biologically ready to take charge of my own life. Before it was a kind 
01 month to month condition. ^ ^ 

Senator ?[o,vd^\le. Thank yon vert much. 
^Jfoel Kane. 

Mr. Kane. I would like to request that this corrected copy of my pre- 
pared testimony be placed in the record, if 1 could. . 

Senator Mondale. It will be placed in the record at the conclusion of 
your-testimony. ^ < * 

Mr. Kane, I am Xoel Kane. I have lived in Washington for 7 years. 
Our daughter has gonQ to the center for abdut 3% years, and our* son 
has gone for about 1 year. I am an attorney at the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. My wife works at Folger Shakespeare Library, located here 
on Cjipitol Hill. ' • . 

' As yoii have heard t}iis morning, the emphasis of this center, and all 
such centers, is to provide adequate day care of people with low-income 
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groups. I am not a member of the low-income group. My income, aixd 
my wife*s income would make us a middle, or even an upper income 
^family. ^ f * 

We pay the maximuin tuition at the center, which is $45 a week for 
Justin. The ^5 a week fails just short, perhaps $10 short, of the cost 
the education that he received, to give you some idea of this figure 
^^e are talking about' . ' ^ 

^ There may be a slight v/iriance <M figu*fe we heard earlier today^ but 
It is.e5sentially the same. The quality of education provided fcy the day 
care center is important to people like i6yself who have a child, wlio 
are paying the upper income amounts, ji^st as it is important to the 
people who are paying either no tuition, or very little tuition. 

The cjuality that we find here is something that we were not able 
to find m various other day care facilities and programs in previous 
years. That is, our son has had a chance, and our daughter before him, 
go to this center with children from differing backgrounds and re- 
,,3igions, et cetera. • • - . . 

* ,7^^ something we had not been able to find before. This is some-' 
.thing we consider extremely important. , • ' 

A Second factor that makes the center very iin|)ortant to us. is that 
ironically, having daycare for us leads to stability in our family, just 
aslimsm^e it does in families of other income ^oups. 
-^ff^are both assured that our child is'gettiog medical care here, 
TOt being put out, as Ms. Mudd said, at 5 :30 if we do not happen to 
show up at 5 :30 or 6, andif w€ are a little bit late, or even significantly 

"la^e. " rr- ♦ 

I think this is going to, happeix moreNmd more in the future^No 
matter what income class you dt;evtalking about, this ife going to 
» . cotitinye. . ' • " ^ ^ 

Senator Mpxdale. We had a witnAs yesterday, but I Sid not get to 
hear hiTn. He said yofr^ve got it al^jjrong, that the most important 
tiling m all cases is that the motliei-s stl^^ome and take care of those 
children. ■ ' ^ , • 

I believe his testiiyiony stajted the decision you have made that 
both parents slionld worlc is a very un\\ i.se decision for the health of 
yoiir child, emotional upbringing, separati^ from jou', et cetera. 
, Do you think he is wrong? ' ^ ^ - ( 

Mr. Kanb. I would ask if hiB is speaking from studies, or actual 
experience or— — »t, / 

Seniitor Mondal^I. He claimed he had studies- 
Mr. Kane. Well, as a lawyer, I suspiciou3 of studies, because ! 
do ^u)t know what basis they have been done on. et cetera. 

Even if I assume the correctness of that study, for the overall group, 
as far as our family is concerned, we have made the right decision. I 
have no doubt about it. 

Senator Moxdale. Do you think that your confidence in that conclu- 
sion is possible because of the q^ualitv of the dav care program? 

Mr. 'Kan'e. I think it is due to the quality, both of the mix of the 
children here: the openness and frankness of the personnel and 
teacTiers, such as Mrs. Panton and Ms. Ostrow, and the realization 
fliat the center is so close to us CT^^^rrjaphically because we only live, a 
block and a half away. We have been involved with^this for so many 
years, but it is so close, so much a' part of u^,^that we do not think of it 
• aS a s6parat^entity* 
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Senator Mokdale, JDoes your child go happily in the morning, or 
/ what?- ' / • . / 

Mj. Kaxe. Xhat is sometimes a battle, and sometimes it is not, But 
that is not.trup with our daughter wh6 ioved school the moment she 
siratted, and has enjoyed tlje first grade here very much. That varies 
tremendously* - ' . 

I do not see any difference between that and any other children. It 
has engendered iii them a strong sense of indepenaence and character 
that^I toften see in children relatives of rr^ine who frankly, in my 
opinion, do spend too much nme at home with ther parente. . 

Senator: Mo\dale. What i/your pay at the Federal Trade.Con^n^is- 
sion;if Ifnayask? / ^ * ^ 

Mr. IL\XB. It would be approximately $22,000. 
Senator Mondale. Xot/4>eing personal, what does your wife ClSfee 
at the Library? / • , 

Mr. Kant:. That would.be approximately $14,000. 
Senator Moxdale. Thank you very much. 
Gloria Dandridee. ^ • / - * 

[ Ms. Daxdridge. My name is Gloria Dandridge. I am a parent of one 
. of the kids that attends the school here. 

The Capitol East Children's Center was started because some par-: 
ents in the Southeast community saw that there were wording mothei^ 
who "needed day care help. ' • , 

There was a teacher and a concerned parent knocking on doors, ask- 
ing people if they would be interested in a da} cai:e preschool center. 
^ There were no special qualifica^ons for the parents to enroll their 
children; This center was, and still is, run by parent participation, 
members of the board, the director, teachers, teacher aides, and inter- 
ested persons in the community. • * . . ^ - 
It sounds as if I ata the founder of Capitol East Children's. Center, 
but I am not. Instead, I am one of the many parents who enrolled my 
son when thexientfer first started. 

To go ihto my background a bit, I am^a "single parent, receiving no 
support from the father of my child. . ^ 

Capitol East* Children's Center has helped. in many ways;.^They 
have made it possible for me to maintain an 8-hour-a-day job, knowing 
that my child is properly fed, is well loveil by faculty staff, as wejl as 
hi^ rjafesmatcs. lie is exposed to interracial gioupiggs, different eco- 
nomical, educational, financial .backgrounds, and differei>t religious 
practices. * . ^ 

To go a little deeper, my child has a hearing impairmQjit, and still 
has a speech problem. This did not take anything a\yay ^rom him 
because the director and staff \\orked very closely with me to see that 
my child heiyd all that was going on in class. * ' . 

They helped in every way the^could in his spebjii problem, even 
saw to it thaf he had time to see • speech therapist, and we all worked 
with her.. ^ - ^ - \ , . 

There had been a t'ime when the center had to make a decision as to 
whether xny chfld could attend the center, because I was financially 
unable to pay the jnci-Gased tuition fee, but I was later told by the di-- 
rector that the decision had been made, and my child could continue to 
attend the center at the rate I was paying. Thi^ was the best news T 
could have heard, because. I had become worried about a babysitter. 



knowing verj- well^ they —the babysitter— vfould be mpre than whatT v 
was paying the center. The onlj alternative was maybe to quit my Job,,, 
go on \felfarc, and take care of my son myself. - * * 

• Jiike I Said t>ef ^i^e, the center is pareitt controlled. I Have teen the 
tuition bpukReeper. thu chairman oftli^ Rvrent Committee, and started, 
working on the board, but wa^ unable tfe auteiid re^lar board meet- 
ing^! had bab\ sitter problems—so I diAnot^participate there long. I 
have helped KiQlce d,ecisions for the pareJt/t<«jcJipr activities, so you 
see, there is po bearing ou Jout'sEatus. /o be a part of the c^fiter is 
to Jiave^the time and interest in what.the cent*^ is doing. . <^ 

A c^ay care presclu)ol program such as Capitol East Children's Cen- 
ter with the {iedication of all the^st^ff has Jielpe'd me keep a job v(id\e 
my chilfi takes a part* in the society— npt as an out part jmlifCj but 
as IV' normal, iiiftelligent. heathy, lovable child. And tliis center was my 
reason for not being on welfare^ as the alternative of my child's in- 
terest. Thank you. t •' . * ' 

Senator Mon^dale. Gloria^ what do you make a year ? 

Ms. PAXDRiikjE. Right now I jiist received an increase in salary, and 
I think I make $8,200. . 
^ , Senator MoxDALE.'i^Tiat do you do,? " ' * . 

'3^Ist Daxdridge* I am a clQrk-typi^t. 
^ Senator MoxDALE. Clerk-typist?' 

ils. DAXbRXDGE.'YeS. . , * ' 

Senator Moxdale, ^^llkt do you pay here for your child? 
3Is. Daxdridge. I tliink it is $10 a week. 

Senator ^IoxdaIe. IVtiat would youi be entitled to if*you went on 
.welfare, approximately? , • ' . 

Ms. Daxdridge. I do not'know. . , 

Senator JIoxdale. About what would you get . for you and youz> 
child if you went on welfare? 

Ms. DAXDWDGE.Ihavenoidea. 

Ms. MuDD. IVhen I was ^ welfare, I got $161 a month,' I think. 
Senator Mo^-dale. You pay taxes, do you not?. , 

• Ms. Dant)ridge, Yes. a , ^ 

Senator MO:Cdale» ^yhy do you not just go on welfare ? 

Ms. Daxdridge. As long a^ I have a ceni^ like Capitol East Center 
to help me with day care and training, heroes to school, he enjoys it, 
he is well loved.l)y all concemed,Tdo feel fhat^I have^'peace of mind, 
and I am able to work. 

Senator MoxdaLe. You prefer to work? • 

Ms. Dan'dridge. Yes; I do. , \ 

Senator Moxdaix.. You say yoar child has a hearing and spiicch 
impairment, , ' - ' 

, Ms. Daxdridoe. Yes; he does. 

^ Senator ^Iondale. Is he getting help with that? . * 

Ms, Dan-dridge. Yes. « ♦ 

Senator Moxdale. Cart you tell the, difference?* 

Ms, Daxdridge.. Of course. The first time the center noticed his 
hearing problem, it wa^ brought tp my attention, and I put this matter 
to my doctor. They .checked into It, and-naturt^lly, they did find that he 
did have a- hearing impairment. 

The first time my son actig^lly heard \Vithout any strain^ it was 
beautiful to see the expression on hisiEace. Tfelt real good about it. 



Senatpr Moxdalit. He coining along fiiie, then. ? r 

Senator MoNHbAfe Did you know he ha.da hearinAdefect when you 
brought 4iim lier^ ? ' . • > » 

Sfi. Dandridoe. I thought perhaps he may have, but when I twk him 
^^^y not find anything. But as he grew a little 
*older, it was more recogi^izeable. 

Senator ifoxDALE. Are you divorced ? * 

Ms. Daxdridge. Never been married. ^ 

Senator Moxuai^. I. see. The fetlier wilhnot contribute? 

Ms. DA^'DRI^>oE. No, he will-not. r ^ \ ; 

Senator Moxqale. Has he been asked ? - ' v 

. ils. Daxdridge. Yes. ' 

Senator Moxdale. What does he §ay ? • 

Ms. Dandridge. No.' ^ ' 

Senator M6nt)ale. I really believe that fathers should -contribute 
somethmg; if they can; 

Ms. Daxdridge. Thatis what I felt, too. 
- Senator Mondale. We are trying to develop public support on this 
program. You could g(i|jon welfare. Maybe if you got your pencil out, 
you would just about do as well. But you decided to work. You are 
paying taxes. You are giving your child a chance. ' ^ * 

^ Ms. Afudd, you are doing the same. You have gotten advanced train- 
lAg^and you are now taking care of yourself , and paying taxes. 

People do not hear about this. They, just hear about people who 
do not .care. One of the things that gripes the public is the feeling that 
there migh^e a father around who (could chip: in, who doas not. I 
do not laiow whether he could afford to pay something or nq^ 

^^^^^^ 4m*«'s ago I heard he 'jpe^ making 
SlO.oqo a year. I am sure he is making more now. If he^could not do 
anything else, he could at least pay the tuition feei for my son to at- 
tend the center. ^ ' , ^ . 

Ms. Rawuxos. On the j)a]^er that was handed out at the hearing, 
they had me as a "Mrs." 1 am not a Mrs. I am a Miss. I am a "single, 
head of household, with two children. - 7 . 

You say why do you not try to get 'some help for your children 
from the father. 'OK, the tim6 you spend going through the court 
procedures, and if you have a job, losing days from worg; going dovhi 
there, and trying to find— well, you know, it is a big hassle for the 
little bit of payment' they give you. It is not worth^it. It is better to 
have pea^e of mind, knowing if you can do it yourself^ go ahead and 
.do it yourself . ^ \ . , ^ \ 

Maybe you cannot' get the luxury it^ms in life, but if it is enough 
to get by, and you do not have to answer ta anyone, no one has strings 
on how much money you are making, it is' worth it. That is why I 
wanted to correct the paper. 
I am not a "Mrs.^' I am a "MissV by myself. ^ ' ' 
Senator Moxdale. Thank you very much. • J? ' 
[The prepared stat^hients of Ms, Mudd and Mr. Kfane follow ;] 

Statemext or Ms. Judith Mudd, PARErfT, Capitol, Bast CHiti>BE«*s Ofwtk* 

The* experience which I have had with child care cannot be ieparated ixom 
the realities which a single parent confront* If she chooses a life outside the 
home. Mj^ situation was complicated by the fact that I am a member of a minor- 
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im ^""^t "^^^^ Status. While unique fn detAil, I 

hSi rcT.i f), °7 ^.^^'^ similar to that of other mothers ^ho like me have had to 
deal with the factor of adequate child carQ while they were trvl^ to make a 
better life for themselve^and their children. were crying to^mase a 

^J^^^^l Washington from ^Louisville over two years ago, 1 did not 

&%i^ni.^L^'"^"^1,? woulrf haVe In finding an adequate en^VniTent 2i 
\\hlch to place my child while I was In school. I had come to the District to 
o^^'^^i^^'l'^ a Masters Degree and to eventtially find employment. With rent 
and food absorbing nearly aU the monthly stipend of $300 which my fellowship 
!?Jf ™oi and after paying for transportation, there was Uttle left to pay a baby- 
?; A «?i ^^'^^ ^3 months old, there was no day care center In 

D C which would accept her. With sufficient Income I would be able to hire a? 
sitter on a permanent bas]s, quickly linlslimy course work and locate employment. 
It Is difficult now to really explain' the dllema I was In during. thos&. days of 
^ seeming hopelessness. I became nervous and overwrought to the point that I 
began ro ict against myself, developed a chronic exema on my hands and rained 
• an enormous amount of weight. - . 

While l^did not regress academically, I also did not have the ^me degree 
of^nthu^iiasm and self-motivation about completing my education. Af'terall, what 
difrerenc(f would It malce? How could I be^wsltivt about the future when I -was 
not certain that It was worth going on any longer? I became withdrawn and 
almost lost tQucK with reality. Bekha was my Ufe line . . . but she was also 
^ my problem" T do not mean to assert that -she was the source of all my troubles, 
(I believe that eJtch person Is responsible for his own life), but I da mean to 
say that If I Jiad not h6d to wrestle with the Issue of child care; if I had^been 
able to afford the services of a permanent sitter, I do not tbtnk that I would 
have loitered on tUe periphery oMIfe for such a long time. . 

When I applied for pubUc assistance, I wa3 told that I was not ellgfble be- 
<»ause<my fellowship stipend >as considered a ''resource'* and not Inqpme. On 
the other l>and, I was advised that If I had reported no jnoney at all, I would . 
he ahlip to receive aid. I can still recall the astonishment and puzzlement which 
Ffelt when the social* worker asked me, "Well, what's .more Important— a 
Masters Degree or yOpr child?" I had ^ly sought assistance on an emergency 
and temporary basis. Surely the people at Human Resources could not think 
that anyone would spend the time and effort in gtaduAte study If she aid not 
Intend to get a job. It would have been so much easier to remain at home and 
remain a "welfare*' mother of a "dependenf child. 

idid temporarily suspend my studies to become eligible for pubflc assistance . 
and shortly afterwards went baci* to school. X was able to enroll Rekha at a 
nearby center when she was almost two-and-a-half. I paid $20 per week, for 
substandard child care. This center was more of a babysitting tactoify than a 
desirable environment fo^^oung children. There was no painting, coloring or 
free play, and the youngest children, ^yhlch included Rekha, were nob allowed 
to romp outdoors because, ds I was told, "There's no one to supefvise them.*' 
Sixty rhlldren were rrowded into the space pf a small, poorly ventilated basement v 
with no light from the sun. Because the youngest 'aiid smallest were at the 
mercy of the rougher behavior of ^e older antf stronger children, the youngest 
ones had to be shielded f rom -thto at all times. In-fact, Rekha often came 
home with cuts ana scratches received from the bigger children. 

But what really bothered me about t>i^ place was that the teachers had no 
de^reea In early childhood education nor any area of education. They were 
essential^ "women from the surrounding neighborhood" who happened to have 
landed the Job of looking after yoUng children. Although the director mdst have 
been mialifled in some formal sense, her sedentary, lethargic nature was 
also Characteristic of her staff— all "nice" settled, uncreatlve women who be- 
lieved that cihlldr^n should "sit dowrf and be quiet" by 2:80 In the afternoon 
and wat(Jh Channel 20 until pick4ip, time. The children were shouted at and 
spanked and my daughter's neat aatf clean appearance at the end ^f the day , 
told me that she liad not^een enjoying&^rself. c • < 

Needless to say, Rijftha was very unhappy th^ce and I was uhhappy about- 
having to send her there, I did try tb have some impact by volunteering to serve 
on'a parent's advisory board, but this was of no avail because no one really 
wanted to change. Eventually. I- Just stopped sending her there and vvould take- 
her to class with me. I could not really make pfans about my life because I was 
con.stantiy worried about adequaje child cato. 

When I learned of and visited the Children's Center. I knew that It would / 
M the answer to my needs /The atmosphere was cheerful and creative. The chll- 
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«ren were all busy dt)ing things, paiirtlng, playing with playdough, feeding the 
rabbit, roaBilng around in grown-up , clothes and. just generally halving .fun^ 
Jhere was an eagenie55> and sparkle In-their eyes which I had n6t 5een in any 
of the centers which I had visited and also a caf^ual, free relationship with the 
teachers and assistants. Mrs. Pantuii"i> pruift'/ss^iunalism particularly impresbed 
me as also did her overriding conc^jrn abuut tlie individual needs of my child 
and her insistence that as a new^parent I S\ouId te expected. to participate 
meaningfully in the center. • ' ^ ^ 

In summary, what i\as been most beneficial tuime Iias*been the advantage of 
the bus which pick-ups and retjirns, the fact that the center offers a ivholesome 
breakfast, luncb^ and nutriorts. snacks, the ca^e and concern of the staff and the 
dynamic nature bf the educajionnl program tn general. Above all, Rekha feels 
loved and is learniUi^ how to relat^^ and live with cliildreu of various races, 
cultural^and ecnomic* groups. It is espetia]ir^lrt>rtant that (he day care centei 
atmosphere be a stabilizing influence in my child'.^ life ahd as much as possible 
like a home environment. Children's Center fulfills this need in my case. Since 
Rekha has no sisters, brothers or father, I appreciate the fact that'the center is' 
feachipg her to work apd play wg>« with othei^; she is learning to be a part ot 
a group and still receive individii/l attention. She is learning to accept ier nfulti- 
cultured lieritage and to^ resp^ Uie traditions and customs of others. 
,^ Children's Center has beejf my key to self-sunport, my escape out -of the 
J^elfare trap' and the ticket to a more enriching iife for mvself and my cliiM. 
It has been the decisive factor in helping ine to build a more productivejutm-e, 
I ap profoundly thankful for its existence and hope that It can continue to 
function. ' - * ' ^> ' ■ , • . 

Statement oe Mr. Xoel Kan-e, Parent, ^Capitol Bast 'CniLpREry's Centeh ^ 

Jfr. Chairman, it's a pleasure t6 be with you this morning, ily name is Noel 
Kane and I live abont a block from here at 118 5th Street, XE. I'm nn attorney 
with the Federal Trade Commission, my wiXe \yorks at the Folger Shakespeare 
Liljrary We've lived in Wa.shington for seven years. Our daughter, Jessica, w^nt 
to the Capitol East Children's Center for three and a half year^j and was in the 
first grade last year 4n tliis building. Justin, our son, was in the Center's three- 
year-old class this past year: I'd like this morning to give you some of my 
thoughts about the utility of such facilities like the Children's Center. ' 

In order for both my wife and myself tq work, wo have had to make arrange- 
ments for our children during the day. When we began looking for possible day 
care programs, we quickly realized that institutions pru\iding something more 
than custodial care were in short supply. We also found that many of the 
facilities in the area with preschool care had children in it who were almost 
aU^ays froE;^ backgrounds *similar to that of our children— ^ite and middle 
class. In addition, nursery ^schools which offered high-quality education were 
not geared to the needs of working parents. , ' • " ' • 

That is why \^(jare.fortiinate to be able to send our children to the Children's 
Center, which has developed a curriculum f^ three, four, and fivq-year-olds,,has 
drawn children from all classes and backgroundsv and has hcSirs which' n^e 
designed to fit the needs, of working families. It is hard to over-estimate yie 
satisfaction it gave us to know thai Justin was learning and growing last year 
while ,we were workii|g. It was exciting to hai^e hiiii come honie each day with 
a ne^- idea or concept QrVith a" story of .some ^idventure he had, enjoyed that 
day with a fayorite friend. W'e realize how lucky we have*been to havfe Justin go 
to the Center — the waiting list is lengthy. ! ' / 

^ There's no doubt in my mind that adequate day care for the children of work» 
ing parents is ^oing to become more and more a critical issue as more and more 
couples decide that both are going to work. Xhis is going to happen either, be- 
cause both the husband and wife want to work or because inflation has forced 
thein to. However, the costs of running ahd stafling suah facilities are substan- 
tial. The costs are increasing. Yet parents are not going to want to settle for 
custodial cart for their children. Parents are also discovering that most nursery 
.schools have fine morning programs but have no after-school session to care 
for childrOn until the end of the work day. ' 

, There i.s goin^ to be more and more pressure on governfnents to fund an ade- 
quate number of liigh quality day care facilities. Every time the funding of day 
.care fs mentioned many people seem to take- leave* of their senses Ond begin 
t0 mutter in cantation about the aacredness of the family nnd th(i evil effect of 



gmetninenf intrasion- info tbis area. Yet adequate day «hre.is not a neworBar- 
t cularJy revolutionary -idea. Vnxm darin ? JvorW Waj: 11 t&b Im^Ke S 
force tt-as increasingly filled by women, d:.}. enre for mmmxS^^al & n^l 
' Silt, c?^ ""A P^'^^^''^"' l>'e«»«'se tbrEvTof tlw Sn 

.e ^u'ht^^'''SdL"'i"."^' i^- ° ?^2f^*"y InvestSeut 'i. the futm of ' 

nmkrSin?^ fl^^.Hif?^*^''^^^ investment for government to 

. "'"IP*- "''J'''"e-fn""l"'S join tUe work for -e will pav off in tax revenues which 
v2^"i?*'t"P '""f'ore tlmii the moncj pxxi into the-facilitv In- the covMnn o^^ 

or people «-h« ju.st want to .get out .of tlJ house and go to wBrh" 
fnd^Mf^'^n'r"!. '»^5t'»e"f in^day ^afe will al.so be paid back-ij. more in. 
tangible benefit*;. SpeaRiug for mV.«elf,.i Usider it vert beneJicfal' to Imve 
'tl^llV^'^lV^y}^^,^?.^ learu-^vftl..cl^Ulre„ from^ oti.lr bSoundHlfo^. 

ling' and gefting along with'others that 



fhey start public school The start in ibar/.inff „„„ wun ocners tnnt 



We live in a time when corporations' h^d 6ther infeaesJb are lookintr'fnr fho 

I" "^iJi "^'"^ financial/tangles ana toTelJ tiem^itKsidies . 

'f'^.''^''"^''; Ill/ "Mount of money tl/at the governmentis beinradcld ft but 
n^nn^f^ a^f ^ '^^"'Paratively small. l/i terms of monetar' Cefits /nd more 
intangible returns, money invested In Ly care will be re\u/ned many otTmel- 

frnrwi" ^^Jf^'^'^'f • 0"^,next paLl is a panel of staff and parents 
from ^ee Care jnc.: Nahcy G*)odclI, directors Karen Fleischer 
past pfesident <Kf Wee Care; atidfeusan Horacl^ent 

STATEMENT'^OP KAREN FIEISCHER,' PAST. PRESIDENT OP WEE 
. CARE; ACCOMPANIED BY NANCY GOODEII, DIRECTOR WEE 
, . , CARE, INC. ; AND ^USAN HORAGK, DAY CARE TEACHER " ' . 

Mrs. Fleischer. Mj name is Karen Fleischer. 
4 e are gomg to make an abbreviated presentation. 
..Sc-°'' ''^'F ^"11 P"t your statements in the record at the 

ocmd.,sion of joi.r testimony.. You h/ive heard what weLve heard 

Mrs. Flpisciier. What I would like to do. first of all. is ask if I 
> miffhfc submit a complete dc-^cription of our pro<r,..m 

Senator M0XDA1.K. That, will go in the;word. 
«-m Hlffi! ^ ^^''^"'^^ ^i'^^ to P>'<'s<'nt ^ summary, and then ^^anc3^ ' 
-*East P'"''^^^''"'"' '^"^^ it a little bit:fro.Ti Capitot . 

W,ndTwJ'ip""''S' •''s parent-she is not'ATparent oi\ 

r^rlu V 1 ^'^•'"■''^■•s daycare mothei-s; btit we just re- " 

S^j!"l7f!a?eSf XS'sSs^^ "'-^ T ■ 

care services to chHdren, ago^ 1 i 3, in the Oapito Jli 1 areT! • 
JTTu^ r .^^"2- W^e.Cait. operates four family day cJ?; homes ' ' 
S '^""^"^r J/^'"^^ o^,erato T da^s per ^ 



dayjn. the near N ;thea;^7nd'So;^^^^^^ 

tion 'otTo":::^-?'''^''- « ^'r-^^ ^"'V ^^Wldhood ecfuca- 

'^•?"t>"'ions assistance to fhe day ' care- ifiothers and co- 
ordinates the edjucational program! • ■ T. ■ " 
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The Wee CarQ program is administered by a volunteer, unpaid presi- 
dent and board, of directors, composed largely af parents of children 
•in the program. 

TVee Care is ''completely self-supporting out of tuitions, which are 
ranged on a sliding fee ^ale dependent on family income. Charges fpf 
tuition currently range from 85 cents to $1.45 per hour. 

Mrs. GooDELL. I have submitted my statement in -written form. I 
want to pick out a few points. . 

Wee Car© came about as a group of parents getting together, figur- 
ing out what kind of care they needed for their children between the . 
ages of 1 to 3. 

Some of the parents were full-time working people, sbme were single 
parents, and some were part-time working mothers. 
, The difference between our program and the children s center is 
that it is operated in iinlividuxil day-care hon^e^ipot in a cente^r. The^e 
are ffl-e children in each group with one day care parent. ■ ^ 

Daycare parents try to extend the kind qf care parents give at 
home. - . ' . • ^ 

The setting is homelike. Eaoh child has a close relationship with 
the day -care mother which is if) imnortant for' children this age as* 
their self -concepts and language skills are developing. 

The day-care motlier provides the children with affectionate, pro-" 
tcctiye cuVe. the com[>aiiioniihip of children, educationat experiences,^ 
and an en\ ironuicnt that can nurture development. Opportunities for 
*oatdooi pla} are ]>l(>videc^l^o/that^the children can run. jump, climb, ^ 
dig. play in \\ateivanj enjoy seasonal changes. In other words, the 
^Uy-caru rrfotlier car.es for the children as tjiougli th^^ we^e her own.' 

In ^ome of the homes. there are 1-year-olds /and in some of the 
homes, there are S-year-olds: and- in some of the homes, there is a 
whole range of 1- to B-yoar-olds. ' • 

Wo provide both par^-time and full-time care. If a family wants to 
use'tlie progiam 2 days a week, they do. If they want, to use it a* full 
5 'days a week, they do. ... * 

Another iniportant part of our program is the pre-^ind in-service, 
parent cffi»cti\cnc?5^ trainin*^ ,protrrani that goes on wjth the day.cai-e 
parents and4'he pnrant^s^o4: the children. , . ' / 

As the cdncational director. T visit the homes wee.klyand talk to 
tli^;^da^ l aiv mothers and \iMt with the "children, so .the training pro- 
^rrani is basecVt)n4he mdi\ idu.il needs^of the day care mothers and the^ 
individualjieeds of tlie cKildron themselves. 

,t liave i-eirnhu' workshops with the dav care mothers, Topics in- 
rhule: Nutrition foi- the young clwld. safety and healtlr procedures, 
<leA-elopmental cliaranteristics^ of chihhvn this age and how to plan 
for them, and expc^riunces for multi-cultuval ^fcom^s of young children. 
' T^ie parents, meet Avith the day care^mothoj-s very -6 weeks so par- 
ents have a chance to talk abont what the children are doing at home, 
wliat tlie cliildren aixuloin^r in tjieir day cave homes and together they 
plan acti\ ities, so that the 'parents are'in\olvtd from the start to^the^ 
firfi'slt with the programs that go on in the homes, ' ^ * 

We feel.htrongly that Wee Care should not take the^place of what 
puc-s on at uoine. It supplements and extends the care tli,at the parents 
give. . - . ' . 

Senator MoxDALK. Thank you. • ♦ . . # 
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Miss Hqiuk* Tfee Care is a rather unique day care organization. I 
know we share the same problems that other day care centers have 
concerning funding. But I feel a strong commitment to tliis particular 
* ^ organization, the feeling that parents and children 'have the right to 
choose from a variety of programs within their own coji^munity to mpet 
individual needs of children. / ^ • 

. I have really eliminated three-quarters of my testimony which I am 
submitting in writing. * , , - . / ^ 

I would like to talk about the position of teachers. The position of 
* teachers in Wee Care is something I 'can Speak of with a sen^ of 
crisis. ' . 

Our hour^ are long aiidHdemaridiri^^ something" which we accep4j,of 
fcourse^ bur for which ;we f eeTthdt we deserve adeguat^a payment. 

For a long time, tlie Wee CareTfeachers worked 9 houpg per day for 
which they did not receive overthnS. Only recently,, thd board estab- 
lished overtime pay. Sdnre of us are concerned a,jbout back overliine 
payy which we are legally entitled to. ' " * . , ^ * r f 

Proposed benefits and fund 'rjaising events show the bqard's concern 
and desire to p^pvide what we d^erve. Our r^hictance^-to discp^ this/ 
^ mfittter, much less ask for the moiley, reffects tiiat we understand- that 
Wee Care could fold .if put under this^articiilar financial strain. 

Our salary is pf major concern'to ptfrselves^ to parents/ and to the 
board. We are paid $2*25 gerhoun ' ' ' ' ''^ " 

I am finding it jftarly impossible to pay oS my college^ loans, mucJi 
less^ pursue gradute school which is a personal priority .'IV'e receive a 
2- week paid vacation per year and 12 sick days per year which are our 
*only benefits. . * , ■ > # , 

Without medical or other benefits, it is extremelp difiicult to iBBet 
' these expenses totally independently. • * , . ' 

As a certified teacher^ I could ]be making a much hjgher salary as I 
am reminded by my pajents and other people. 

I do not particularly care about money. I just wjjmt to be able to 
meet my Jiving expenses and save a little. c \* ^ f . 

I feel a strong comnutment to Wee Care and to the overall concept 
of day ckre» I find mySSlf willing to gke some tinie and struggle with 
r(^al financial strain in pl*der to £ry^.to help these causes* ^ ^ ^ 

For one thing, bills, such as the one that you have proposed, make 
me hopeful that i^y attitude is not too naiye or too idealisfic. I think 
that Federal funltling js essential. It is not an unrealistic demand, but 
an entirely justified priority. " • " - * . . ^ • 

^ AU oifjhe problems Wee Care teachers try .to surmount seem t^.in• 
\ ^volve'jfiijtancep. ' ' * ^ . . . y ^ ^ 

j I Ha^ a foil-time home for childreji between the ages of 1 io 3. * 
TheseJ|6ndr^ are, of course, very young and require constant close 

' ^ Tjib.inot haVe an aide, and Wee Care/cannot afford fe^iro one. One 
^ ^liide.yi^%vor]j:ed for Wee Care niade a total of 10 centslper week after 
. .'^ taking put mbney ipY transportation and immediate. Sxp€?nses. Thi^ . 
. . 'mayX^^ jud]<£rpii3.^Thii3 young ivoman did gain Qxcp^llent ivork ex- 
^. perief^cc* and ^xjposuiH:.„ However, her financial iresponsil^ilities, few as. 
, //. th4y Mgty seeifetp othei^, are v^»J^real tcJ herseli. ^ H ' ^ 

.TneV/,aro crucial problems other than salary dileinSias. They are 
orgreai^cdncepx'tpys. ^ . * , . / ^ | - 

o ' * ' • » -„ • ^3x) 
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• T certainly do not mean to ramble through a list of complaints or 
demands. I am only presenting a very general and incomplete sketch 
of our situation. ^ 

We desperately require Federal funding in order to operate. We 
are matang a strong effort, but find ourselves increasingly closed in, 
lett with few alternatives to explore. ^ * • 
. We are open to change, but are running out of helpful and con- 
' structive means to do so. ' . 

Wee Care is simply an organization that needs major outside atten-. 
tion and aid. We provide an excellent and vital service to our society, 
I fe^l that we deseire some sacrifice and commitment from our Govern- 
ment, which is to serve all of us. , ^ ' ^ 

Mrs. JFleisciier. I have some further comments about cost and 
administration. * \ . 

The principal administrator of Wee Care is the board president. I 
am the parent of a 2i^:year-old phild in Wee Cfare. It does not sound 
like It IS much of a deal to have a parent who is an administrator until 
you think about tl^e demandsi:Iiat are ipade upon the parents who use 
day care. - • . 

Jfearly all the parents of the children in the program worfe, either 
part* or full-time. So our responsibilities, a^ far as administration, are 
wedged m between our responsibilities to our families, to our jobsj'and 
to the community±--we are involved with the community also. " 
\ The administration of WefeCure is made more difficult because of the 
fact thAt we do operate small cienters. There is a maximum of five chil- 
dren m each location ; we have fiv^ separate location^* 

.One of the administrative projblems we hav(^ ^oimd insurmountable 
IS licensing. Witnesses earlier thi^ morning talked about the Depart- 
ment of Human Kesources apd the problems that tK^y are havinc/on a 
different level. . ^ . 1 

We have, had an individual problem as far as licensingis.concerning.' 
We are not licensed, bj^ theJDistrict of Columbia governrfient. Thajnain 
reason ior that is they have been trying for 2 yeai^ tq determine which 
7^-^^' licensing standards we should abide by. We do not fall into 
thoir bureaucratic guidelines at this p^int, so we arc not licensed— 
though H'o are working on it. This is something whicli we would like 
to respectfully suggest that your, committee investigate— a way of 
making licensing requirements fit .more closely the needs of the people 
who need and provide day cafe. - 

In t^rms of cost^ Wee. Care is an ex;pejisfve program. We know that. 
The cost to'us is about $1 per h6ur per child, if we have full enrollment. 

If we do not have full enrollment, at 60 percent enrollment, for ex- 
ample, fb costs ns about $L40 per. hour -per child. 

Translatetl into a yearly basis, it is about $2^400 a year, which' is 
similar to the costs you Jiave beeh hearing about today. 

Our two greatest expanses are for salaries and rent. We do not/ V 
cen-e rent-free locations. We rent space in homes from people who are 
working outside of their homes. One of our day-care homfts is in a 
churcTi rectory basement. We have n(A^bet;n able to find locations tnat 
ait> rent free. * * 

I have inclurfed in the appendix of my statement our tuition scale 
"and costs th&t are involved, and those you can study later. / 
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As far as the number of children enrolled in ea^ level,Ve are not 
suj^ceeding in meeting either our goals as we envisioned' them in ml 
or 1972, or the needs of the conlmunity, although we are really striving 
to tryto achieve them. . . _ f - 

"VTe have a scholarship program underway now where we are going 
around and asking commimity businesses if they can contribute jto 
support a child in Wee Care. MuxJH of what we do is directed at 
* . increasing our funding level. 

Certainly our highest' priority *is to'^ncrease th^ pay of our staff. 

We would be very happy to answer any qi\estions. 

Senator Moxdale. When was this Wee Care Center,established? 

Mrs. Fleischer. It is not one center. It is four .homelike centers. 

Senator Mond.\le. This organization and centers were established 
^ inl971? ' . • ' 

Mrs. GooDELL. We began operating in October 1972. * ^ j 

Senator Moxdale. It started as a result of parents whoJbad young 
preschool children, 1 to 3, w^ljo felt the need for such services and none 
existed. ■ ' * 

Whatis that need? ' , 

Are most, of the parents ia a position where they must work, or is it 
a matter of personal desire ? 
I Whatis the brfekdown?' 

I What is the typical parent? ' ' - , - 

^ . , Mrs. Fleischer. It really runs the gamut. ' 

I '"There are only 21 or 22 families involved. It is a kind of small 
I- samphfi^. , 

We do have women who must work for the support of their families. 
Particularly when we started, many of our people were in schools. 
Both parents were studying for further education, and this ™[s one 
of the reasons they needed car^. * , * ^ 

Senator Moxdale. A lot of parents are students ? 
Mrs. Fleischer. In oi^r particular situation, yes. 
Capitol HilKis a transient community. A lot of people work frir the 
(Tovemment, and a lot of the peopFe are here in Washington because 
/ of educational: opportunities. - • , 

/ Senator Moxdale. Theyall have^to pay the hourljQte prescribed, 
, / or are there some subsidized ? t V . 

Mrs. GooDKLL. There is a sliding fee scale. ' 
^enator MtuVDALE. Are some getting it free 1^ - 
Mi:s. GoOD^LL. There are no.people getting free service, 
benator Moxdale. Just (jould not s win^^ it ? 
Mrs. GoOiffiLL. No; we could not swing it. 
^ Senator SToxdale. Xo public f umis in fehe program ? 
i • Mrs. Fleischer, ^^otforlack of ti9< 

' ^^Senator IVIpxDA^E. You have tried t^e city government. They .say. 

go^nlJe™®^' ^""^ ^PTopo(al now peniiirig before the city 
Mrs. GoqpELL. Department o'f Human Resources. 
- • isSJf infonn,fion^we have on that is t^t it 

^S^^^Z Moxdale. Are there any' other c^te'i^ around that deal 
with children this young in the District? . tnai> aeai 

% • 
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Mrs- GooDELL. Catholic Charities, J believe, has one, and there ih 
a Rosemonfc Center in Northwest Washington. 

We are the only one on Capitol Hill that I know of. ' * . 

' Senator Moj^dau/. are aware of the fact, I assume, that the 
opponents of day' care centers allege harm" will be done to children, 
during these early, especially tender years. They afgue that it*should ^ 
not happen, but i^f it does, it should be a very stable structure, a very 
high stnff ratio to children, and even then they say it is dangerous. 

Mrs; GooDELL. We are very aware of thatx We are also very aware 
that there* are some people who j'ust have to have day^care. 

There are some people in the grouj) who Jure using the progtam only 
part time, biitjjhere are some who just have to have full-time i:are. 

We have been very cj^reful to keep the group small There are no 
n^re than five children in each group. ^ ' r 

The parents itpd the day care parents ^ork. very cloSQtl^ t6gether 
so that when^a child is going through toilet training^ or* whatever, The 
day care parent knows* . t 

We deal very carefully with separation anxiety .''The parent 'spends 
a lot* of time in the day care home when th§ child first comeSi so the 
childbecomes acquainted gradually Jto the sittiatiom'^ ^ ^ ^ 

The setting in each day-care home isJiomeHke, so it i^ an atmosphere 
fhat is familiar to the children. The da^'-care mother spends nyich 
time holding, (juddling,^talking to the children as the^ parents do at 
home-. Tl«e day-care, mother becomes a part of ,the child's extended 
family, because, she is there consistently and, because she works so , 
closely with the parents,^ . - ^ 

^Ve are- aware of the problem yQU speak, of, and we spend a lot of ^ 
time in the workshops. and a lot of timp in our meetings ^ith parents 
and day-care parents tryingy^q struggle with ij:. 
, Mrs. Fii^eoHER^IcanspeSc'personally'to^th^^ ' ^ 

My o\yn son<Avas startedAn Wee pare l^i^ ye^rsago., ^ 
. SehatorlMoNDAX^.^YhatA^ereyou^oing? ^ ^ * , 

Mrs. .FleIschi^r. I was, in school. 1 ^Yas contluding my d^gi^ee in 
guidance counseling. / * ^ ' - 

I arranged mj^ classw^rk so I could comiplfefte it in , two days a week. 
I started nim goinff 2 ^ays a week tQ Wee Care, t wiTs very concerned 
about 'leaving him.^^ is my Brsti ohild, andjie wjis only I year old. 

I really felt in very close co;itact with ^jincy ai^i his day-care motlxer 
at that time. The <m\^:CJ}re mother had children of her own and was 
very piuch a^vare 91 the needs of a Xrvenr-old. ♦ ' ^ ^ 

J*^ really felt tVt the stabili^ of thriprogram arid the small size of 
the^ program w^s suitable for ^y needs nnd my sort's. I do not' think 
my sonJnas stff)Fored any. ^ ' V ^ ■ - ^ 

I would h<&7mppj tp bring hinvhere tor any opponents to judge for ^ 
themselves. * ^ ^ ^ J ' ' / 

Senater Mi^xnAX-^.J gee two hands* i\p in the audience. • ' , s 
>Ir. WiKLijJl^fs. Just, on that -point. Senator, most of the day -care ^ 
cejitors^ which are. Jiccnsed, like ito^emont and Capitol Ea^Jt, Catholic / 
Clmrjties, and hvo or th!;e(i others, liave been \yor4cing very closely^" 
tpg^tner ovev the last!2 or 3 years. ^ --^ ^ . 
_Our emphasis has been to brilig the cost of care down tis much fts 
possible, but not to lose sight of tlie fact that if we do not keep ^aff 
ratio^ Jow also, which mca^s more staff per child, we ore rc^illy going £ 
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!tQ run into proLlenii> that you mentioned th? opponents of day care see. 

Mrs. Kane. I understand thete was a critic who saidthat people 
who could afford it shoulfl not leave their children in da>\care. 

Senator Moxd.\le. The a itic said in no instance should she leave. 
- Mrs. K.vNE. However, there are mothers who cannot afford to stay 
home \\ ith their children, and thtrefore, these people need an accept- 
able substitute. ^ * ' , ^ 

Our children Have been in care outside of the home — well? one since 
she was 4 months old, and the other^ince he was 6 weeks old« 

In the beginning, this was not my choice. I was the only provider. 
My husband was in school . 

The second child being placed in ffay care was not by necessity but 
by choice, . , , ' 

From' the point of view of the good of the child, I found the cliild 
is much better off know ing that there is someone else besides me taking 
care of him. Knowing there are other people out there that care about 
them, they have a much greater seijse of security. * . . 

Even if I had $1 million, I would not stay home with my children 
all of the time. , ' . 

It is educationally and intellectually advantageous to them to have 
contact with other kinds of people, and other people who can care 
for them. ; . • * 

From the point of view of the mother, I feel just like the people 
on welfare did, that it is just as demeaning to Stay home and have the 
husband support you as it is to have the welfare departm^t support 

■ y^"- / 

SenatorMoxDAM. Thank you very much. , ' - ^ 

[The prepared statements of Mrs. Fleischer, Mi^. Goodell, and Miss 
^Horafc, and other pertinent material submitted for tMrecord follow:] 

WEE CARE— A Distbict or Colxtmbia No?r-P80Frr Cobpobatioj? 

Mr Chairman. My name Is Karen Fleischer and I am the Immediate past 
President of WEE CARE. The present President Is actlng,6nly in a temporary 
capacity, and has asked me to present the testimony regarding the staffing and 
admlnfstxation of WBE-CARE. , , - 

^ Our Educational Director, Nancy aoodell, has described to you some of the 
history philosophy aijd goals of WEE CARE, We iave brought with ^s a more 
OetallPd dpscrlptlon of the e^lugatlonal program and the In-service training which 
Nancy conducts; I would like to ask permission to'sribmit this description for 
the record of tbisfc hearing. > - 

Not only Is parent Involvement a kerto the planning of the children's actfvl- 
tles and the educational program, but it also Is the key to the administration and. 
coordination of the Individual famUy day care centers, * 

WEE CARE Is Incorporated in the District of Columbia as a non-profit or- 
ganization, and is administered by a Board of Directors composed of 11 mem- , 
bers no fewer than C of which are requlVed by our by-laws to be parents of 
children in. WEE OARB.' ' > - ; * 

The Boar^ is an integrated., working unit, composed of both men and women,"^ 
and Is responsible for policy jdecislons. The officers of the Corporation aje elected 
from the membership^ of the Board. All Board members and officers contribute 
their time on a volunteer basis. 

^TrS5i*^n^4 Directors is the principal administrator of 

WEB CARE. Th6 President Is not paid, but Is supported .by the efforts tjf other 
Board members, parents and a part-time Administrative Assistant who is sal- 
aried for^ hours ijSr w(*ek. , yf ^ 

A parent acting as principal a^ftlstra tor does not sound like much of a Job 
until you think for a moment about the time limitations oamost parents <vho use 
day care Nearly (ill the parents of children In the program work, either full or 
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part timeT'ThV program's admlnishration .must be wedged in between resjwnsi- 
blllties to chird? spouse, job, home and usually, community. 

In addtioD, the ph^'sical decentralization essential to maintaining tbfe "family" 
p2irt of our dayicar€, intensifies ^flapultles of administration and'ton^manicatiop. 

One of the adij^trative problems we have met is licensing. Our ox^^anlza- 
t^on £13 not, at this time, acensed by the D.C Goremment. We have4)een conscious 
Dt our responsibility In, this area, and hate endeavored fyr^ years — working with • 
the licensing Inspector — to ascertain and conform to the'requlrement^. We hw^ j 
encountered bureaucratic dlflBculties "because we do not, by' our :organlzations^ 
sl2e and set up, fit into a llAnslng categcrry as they are presently defined by the 
District Government 'S 

We would lUie to respectfully suggest that local licensing requirements be 
studied by your conunlttees with the objective of encompassing within them the 
widest possible range of child and family care services. 

^ In terms of both cdst to the parents (tuition-) 'and cost to the organization, 
, WEE CARE Is an expensive program. In the fall of ^972, when we began, we 
"guestlmated" oar costif (vould fun about $1.00 per hour per child. That figure 
worked out about right! Jt costs us'abojit $U.O per hour per child when the homes 
are 80% full. At 00% capacity, the cbst to us r^*$1.40 per hour per chlld.'Trans- 
iated into monthly costs, we run about $200.00 per full, time child; on a yearly 
basis, It is slightly over $2,400 per full lime child. * \ 

The two greatest expenses of the program %re the salaries of the a^y care 
parents an(f the costs involved in renting space on Capital Hin for our centers 
to be l^tated. < \ - , ' , ^ " \ 

The day care parents receive' gross salary of $106.90 per week, for ii.45\our 
week— a stlary which we hre the first to admit fs embarrasalngly inadequate. 

Our program Is entirely self-supporting and attempts -to maintain an enroll- 
ment that represents a w'lde range of economic conditions by having a tultlok 
policy "based on what a family can afford to pay. This has been translated into v 
^a sliding tuition scale based on family Income. We have included as Appendix x 
A the tuition scale and number of children enrolled at each leveL . " \ 

We nave no limitations on the number of children that will te accepted-*! 
eaph income level.-^In order to meet expenses, however, the program requires an ^ 
overan average of $1.00 per liour per chil.d with, full enroUment. IJe admis- 
sions policy is geared to producing such an average. * " 
V I would like to raak^ one comment on our enrollment at the present time. 
August .Is our lowest capacity m6nth because of vacation. Last Ma?ch and April 
. we. were running about 80% capadty. . ^ ' • 

As you can see from the ntimbers enrolled at each level, we are not«really 
succeeding In meeting either ^>ur goals for ourselves or the needs of the com- 
munity We fijre ^edlc^d to our goals an& we are constantly searching for a. 
way to malAtaln a Quality prograpi Without sacrificing our economic Integratloi^ 
Tor example, we have a committee right now canvassing the community for 
long term 'donations to provide scholarshfps for low Income families to par- 
ticipate In the program. We hope this will give «s additional Income to raise 
pur teachers' salaries, as \yell as expand our commitment to the community. 

We have attached fis* Appendix ^B, a roughVstomary.of our costs and our 

• Income for a typical month. As you cap see, June Reduced k deficit of $125.74, 
a characterMc of summer mon'thi - - ' ^ . " * 

Even with full ehibUment, we ar6 faced with an liability to give our teachers 
the falarie^and benefits we feel they deserve. OJie alternatlvesri-such as raising 
, tuitions, doing ajway '«^lth the sliding scale— are not Vholly consistent with -the 
Ideals and goalswe have set for our program* ; ' ^ 

Some of us are concerned about the pxtent to which private citizens of middle 
and upp^r middle incom.e levels arfe supporting thp poverty level children. We 
ask ourselves whether day care for all who need it is a public or a private 
responsibility/ . ^' ^ 

'^e se"^ the high percentage of our Income we^Wiy for day care and we are* * 
well aware of the expense of^ quality progra;n, b^t we can not ftfelp but beltevei 
that quality care fdr childf^ shpuld be a prerogative for all Income levels of 

* t^ie',Ropulatlon*^ ^ • ' • . ' o • 

With public *fuhdlng' we cq^^d include lower Jticome children without Increas- 
fng;an already hea.vy ^urden-on the parentis, particiiiarlr those in levels 8 and. 
4. We feel that t^ioj^e pitying the highest percentage of their Income could be get* 
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, * * . ' . Percentof/ 

— . ^'"r "fousd JKinttk WiocoM 

• fi. Below ;6,000_ I.,:::' ' If? •? ' ? ntO 

Tctil ' . - '■ ■ ^ 

^ IS 52>J... 

- » Or ItM. [ : ' ^ — 

* fAppiOT>3Cr B(l) , 

Sfllarles: 3 day care parents full time; 1 ctaj 
ncluding FICA and/DC wlthlioldiBg 
week ^"""^ "^^^'^ ^ admlnlstratlre assIstant-^S iiours i^r 

E t ' *" " " $2,105.64 

3-5 day centers..^^.^ 1 ' . ^ - nn 

^ 1-3 day centers^,- -t— .-^ — ^ . 00 

r 55.00 

Tom ^ ■ ' ^ . . 

Food : Food estlmab^for all ^^tt^ZZl"'Ji ' T fiS'^? 

Aides and substitutes: Estimate— - ' " . ™-92 

. Equipment and mlscejlaneous ; EstimateirrriIIZIirijI™r2:"T;"; ifo 00 

Total '.u ' ■ ' " ' - - ' 

Totalincome (Jnmim) II '"7 : — 

^ ■ • r rr— A lO^.ljw 

■ , Deficit- ' ' - " * - '■ \>^^'>/ 

; , ^.^ _ ty-.^^''*^^ 

' ' * ' Appendix B (2) ' , / t*";^ 

^ * AIXOCATION OF COSTS * /' ' . 

' AdEQlrtlstration ^^'%vlc,i\ ' ' ' f/"' ^^aent / 

Personnel iq t>^„> - r— rr-'7— ----- — ^ 6/ 

Equipment .u^. IlII? / I ^^V^^r—^-rW^— , 

pomons Of the HIH area An educational dlrectorrhoJdffigjS tteeree ih earlv^ 



We^ Care comp^etelj self-supix»r^ng out of tuition^, which are ranged "on 
a sliding tea, .*>cale i!ei>eiidexit on f^iaily ihcgiuc. CLarges;. for tuition current!^^ 
range from tDi$M5 per hour. / * * ' . " . » 

*. . ;VLif CABE S PBOOBAM 

Wee Care has a'progran* designed to meet the de^t-Iopnitntal iit-edi* of chU^r.en 
betwwn the ag^;of one and three. The atniO>phert is \tr> rtlaxed. The siting 
. i> li«rmelike. "rijc- Uiildren play, tat, ^e^t and participatt in tHiu<.ational aptfvit^es, 
much a^if they were in thoir own homes. * ^ - 7; 

The children art- grouped In the home based on firajfimitj of age.aiid mainte- 
nance vt a racial mixture. \Vw Care pre5>entl^ Las tour da\ ciTte ;*yaothers" who 
care for no inore than fire cJiUdr^n at one time. * V / ' ' 

An iui£>urtaxit A»\K*ei uf a L'!>ild's development between Ihe age^ of one antl thre< 
IS the neeO.fwr a strong ^elatlon^hir> with an adult on an indftidilal ba.sis. Tliu 
kind of relationsh>l» is I'^^^slWe at^ee Care be.causethe da.\ ftxre "mothers'* defl _ 
with anl^ Ave t^lrfldren at one time. The day care^ 'mothers" spend time holding, 
talking, aftd Pl0ing with each child. Some of the children ate begmnfnjf to walk 
Some are begLnnlng to talk. Some are relatihg tv otheif thiWren for the first time? 
and some.aMTTelating to adults other than their parentfjlor the first time. The 
da.v care mothers, are aware of these detclopmental laraimarKa. They relate to 
the chi^d^^ according to their individual i^eeds and they jjlan tGeIr daily and 
w^kl.^ activities peeping those needs in mind* . - i 

The ^general developmental areas included In the t>rQgfam ^re: physical, emo- 
tiona^and cognitive. More developments afe encourageil pr^gh pUysItal games 
that are pia>ed. The children ijtretch, danc£ and in ofheriwap exercise the large 
muHrles. There is a variety of toys^ In each home to furfheri'the development of 
. buth large and small muscles, included are riding, craw Ildg, fbd cllnibing toys for 
large muscles and manipulative toys and puzzles for smalluntiscles. 

Th« Wee Qare home provsides a healthy atmosi^here for emotional development 
The dav care ' mothers** lielp the cWldren work out their feeiing of separation' 
iinxiety. They work with the ijarents to^elr>rthe chlldreif through stressful time, 
suqh as.the birth of a brother or sister, a move^ or a famlly\eparatIon. The 
child », movement towards independency Is encouraged and their needs for de- 
pendency Are recognized.- / \ 

Wee Care is a medium for social intercliange, The ch\ldnm l6am how to 
deal with individuals their own age ai>d si;te andyWo so undef the supervision of 
the (lay care 'mother/' Foundations at/afso laljr during thisilme span for stiar- 
- ing and for the channeling of ng^rfess^on. ' / - \ 

' The fourth area of development ,that Wee. Care concerns Mtself with Is the, 
Cognitive area. The child is learn^h^ hfs lanEfUage skills at thlAperiod,^ and Wejg 
Care day care 'mothers'* are trained by our Edu^:atIonal Director to pick ,tip 
language .^kill.s and work with the Qhild developing them. Thp dayu^are "mother^" 
talk with the chlKlreif and repeat their phra.se.s. Use is also^madir bf the edutfa- 
tional* television .prograni, Sesnjne Str^^t. The children watch the show oeca^ 
sionally as It fits In wUh the day care mothers' program. V * / 

A certain portion of each tlay is also .spent in reading to the chiloren so that 
they may becopie familiar with books and words and use this famit\arlty as, a 
basis for/further. ieai:njng' when they are ready. Each day care "mother? pro- 
- vldes a balance n>lx of activities, such as water play, making and uMtig pjay 
ciough, coloring afnd paintipg, and taking walks around the neighft^pod. 
Through these activities, the children leam many tbjjgs in, a v^ry sponttoeous 
banner. * ^ - . * ' 

• , " SflTAl^ TRAINING ANp HIBlNO 

The day care "mothers'* must meet all the qualifications and regulations necJ 
sary for licensing as day care mothers by the IWstrict of Columbia^ Bepartmen>>. 
. of Human l^^sources. In addition, day care mothers must satisfy Vfm C^re that 
th^y. (ai {lave experience with young children and have reji^mmer^dfrtlons from 
prpviouae^ipjoyers, (b> exhibit a sincere interest in yotfng'cbIl^ren^'(<?) exhibit 
a willingness to work with the parents and. the board members pj^d ^eet with 
them regularly,, (d> exhibit a willingness to be a part of the Wec^ Cate organlza- 
. , tioiv support its philosophy and cJ\rry out Its r>olicie8, (e> exhibit H personality 
amenable to. children, (f) are In good health and are so certlflwt by a doctor; 
<g) have 4»ufflcient verbal skills to express their thoughts clearVand communl- 
^catp'with the children and the adults with whom they must t^oifk; (h) exhibit 
)ivilllngnes8 to work with professionals and participate in the going training 
fjjrogram, and (f> exhibit a willingness to work closely with the. Bdacatlonal Dl- 
•''^ctdr ahd leam from her expertise. ^ Q ^ 
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h« Yi^f,.H»li ? ^"T"'''^? inani' «f the educatfonal techniques which -W^e Cwe 
S^arioteK ol l'^ vr>"fd.'"n'n''J'.1? {9'>nsideration were deretopmenmi 
i • , ^v^**^ ''le kind's of supportive attltuiJfis and'olay 

acuities Leucficial fa the suc-cess&U social ai/d emotional adjustmenfof cMdren 

wS'nf."*" '^""^^^ ''^'^ agelroup. InTldttion ongoini-ffln^ ' 

\-^-:?,'**"* ""^^ inducted approsiraately everv 6 weeks. ■ 

f.ii '•w-.eivf training/in a varietv of subjects including the 

Ta^S'luJ':" "'""-"^ training^ the area of pLy JtlTd ffe ent WmI 
Of actmtt&^ that are appropriate for tWs age group. The dav care ••motheTP* 
learn what ta expecfof the children aid ^vhat nc-tirlties are g^'fof ?he de- 

w ol ■ ''Pl*'"'^P"ate fo/ ivhich ages. A nui-se was «mploved dur- 

n?,ir^ f ''■■*,«*°- teach- the d4.v care "xnoUiers" what to do in case of 
nnXTv "'"^ ''i""*' >.nWoms to aware of in case of illnl4 or dlsea^ The 
niirsealso discii.«sed nutrition with the day Qare mothers, and samDle menus were 

« ; onlrnCrt "r" "iv.'^"''' '"'"'^'^^ ^'■^''""^^ from tL nuvil anS IS 
• t Tcd r a tiui'de" TiuZat thjahove artasof training, discussion also cen-' 
itrea on attitude.^ of tlif day ciyi-e "methers" about children and the varioiK 
emotional p^ob ems that <-hildre.i of this age |^5up esperlenc^ For e^amT 
-sopara mil an.vict.v was M^eu^^sfil ami the (lay c-are ■niotliers '^arned how to 
TOpt. with a child-s f^ars at being soparated from his;Mother- ' 
on^'f fvV^?r • f K<lucational Direttor visits each of the centers 

ono^- a ««^ek giving suggest tons to the infliridual diiv chre mothers as t<y7h^ 
kinds ..f ar-m-ui.w apj-roprialT. to' each gro/ip of children basid on ft^partieu a? 
' li^h ^^^'''I'r- "".otliers" also miet perK h' 

Wifi. '•''"7."f'"f I'sychrO^gist coiicerii/g geneijil emotional development anO. 
spoclic o..u,t,ong pmblei/s that4.rise, /n addition, rcinilar followup worksS 

"moth^.r'- ^ oju? program is the r^ular paren.t-day care 

motht-r ineftinsrs- 'Pffe purpose of/ these meetings is to help the da^ care 
m^' Mealing with by knowing and talking VLl 

fi w» I"'"'"}"'' a.f'Tonrfor the parents, and a nlace^ 

.find oot how their i;llild re-acts to aijAduc-pioiial situation. piace^o 

.fhnf 'r<','r"'"T?S^'' ^'•'f-'/l>I"'"-ting and i.s flbfe to maintain ayenrolljnent 

t^M^iri- V T ^■•^"■.W'/r"""nit coiHlitioiW by having Xition poirey 

l»ii-e<I <«i wliK^t M family <-.iii afVord to jiav. This ha-; been transI-Tx?! infn n Ju,u,ur 
fu tinn ba.ed on ^amlLvy^iu-ome.' fh. tuitio?. s4leS Z er^ 

chiWrea a/ each level is onflf„o<l below. Figures are in houlC" terms si ini^v fo^ 
f«"d:S"a"veek"''^ "'"""'r' ""^^"""•^ " cl.ild^ojTe.'irollerf^ra't least 



income fevej , / 






• Tuition 
per hour 


&ayj 
enrolitd 
per Wetk 


i: Over 525.000 / 

II. nomxoszi.m - 7 

IH. 516.000 rffJI9,999 ... / 
IV. J9.<500toSI5.^9 • / ' ' 

VI. Beicav je,yjo :/. ■/ ; 






.... * .51.45 


16 






, 1.15 
• 1.00. 
.50 

. , .35 


4 

9 

' .-5 



. , P^A*'^t^^"» on i^ome or the number of c^mdren' that will be ac- 

roL r'l"' ^'"'^"^ ^"r"^ ^'^'-'^^ A "^'^^^ ^« '"^^t expenses; however, thrproffram ■ 
roqii r^-raii r.yorali avorago/f .$l,0O'per hour per chHd and full enrollment Th^ . 
admissions policy^sfjeared^ producing such an ^ enroamenr, xnc^ 

% I . " PROPOSED Ft'XDIXG ' s 

Weo Cafe foll-i/ime /nd those with mdre money are likely to want Wee Care- 
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parVtitne (2 or 3 days a week). It Is also tnie, In our experience, thaythere%is 
•himplj greater demand fvr Wee Care amung law Inc*>me j>arents. .THn^, the two 
factor demand fur full-time care and general deuiand for auj child oaVe 
service a£ all, buth i»f which are greatest among lower income familiys. combine 
to make virtually imr>usslble meeting these greatest demands for th^ program's 
services becauj>e the necei>$^ry financial balance Is not provided though equal 
demand from upper-income parents* ^ 

^ BOARD SIEMBERS OF WEE CABE 

AoUng^ President— 'Mrs. Sherrllynn Smith. (Parent) « July 1, lj674- August 
1^745. ^ 
President— ^Irs. Karen J*leischer. (Parent). ' 
Vice-President— yir. \y 111 RIggan. (Parent ) . 
£fecre*ar|/—MrsrDarcy Bacon. (Parent). ' / *- 

?V^a*urer— Mrs. ^^rsula King. (Parent) . r ' / . * 

(7omp/ro7/er— Dr. Richard Smith. CParent). / 
Educational Director^'^rs. Nancy Goodell. (Community^ Meipber). B.A. In 
Early Childhood Education and Special Education frQm t^e University of Ne- 
braska ;. graduate work at the University of Nebraska and George Washington 
Universltv m Early Childhood .Development and Specif^. Education; taught 
-mentallv retarded 5-S year olds for one year , taught in a convalescent home in 
EnglandiXor one year. Children ages 3^ , Taught 2 years ^n an inner city School, 
emotlonany disturbed children ages 6-10, helped to set up the nursery school 
progttLut at Junior Village in Washington, UC, and taught 4 year olds; helped 
to set up the training* program for nucsery school teachers, taught 3 yefirs olds 
at Capital East Children's Center, and Is on the Board of Dire<*tors of Capital 
Bast Children's Center, on the Board of Dir-ectors of the Washington Pre- 
Sch^l Institute ; mother of two children ages 4^ and 3. ^ „ ^ 

Members— ^Irs. Bemadette Holton. CCommunity Member) ; 3Irs. Audrea Hurt. 
(Day ^are Parent;. ; Mrs. Ann Kolker. (Parent) ; Mrs. Margaret Misslaen. (Par- 

Mehii^rs J^x Officio— ^rs. Helga Butler, Mrs. Carol Schaflfer.* ^ 

\ i:mplotees op wee cabe ♦ ^ - - 

^duf^ahonca Dtrecfor—( part-time. 12 hours per we^k) Mfs. Nancy Goodell 
(also Board member). ,v * ^ -r 

Adminihrativc ^«t>fanf— (part-time, 8 hours pei^ week) 3Irs. Audrey Jon^. 
Day Cafe4tarents—:^frs. Adrea Hurt, full time .(also BD*rd Member) ; Mrs. 
Lena Evan\, lull time, Ms. Susan Hqrak, full time; Mr. Roh Bailey, 3 days per- 
weolk (begiAs work September 3, 1074). ,^ / 

Aides— yih^. BIlUe Ann Hurt, part-time ; Ms. Jfaria Banks, part-time. 

Statement of "Sa^ct GooDEiL ^ 

, My name Is Nai^cy Goodell. I am the"m6ther o/;two children, a five-year-old 
girl artd a three-year-old boy, both of \Vhom will be at the Children's Renter this 
fall. I was the teacher fur the three-year-old group at the Center the first year of 
It^ operation^ Since then, I have been active as a board member and involved 
a.<5 a parent In the programj "i . ► / 

My educational and professional background is In Child Development and 
Early (^ildhood Education. J am presently the Educational pirect<Jr of wee 
Care, a^Tion-proflt chiid care organization for one to three year olds. 

I'wonld like tu tell you aliout the program and express my great concern and 
support for the passage of your joint Child and Family Services Bill. 

Wee Care has been operating for almost two years. Its origins a^re similar 
to- those of the Children's Center. Three years ago a^pronp of Capitol Hill par- 
ents and communitj^ people began to be Y.iJry concerned about the scarcity of 
child care facilities for their children under three years of age. Good, reliable, 
baby-sitters ire difficult to find, and da/ care centers? If available to the under 
three, are not really what tl?e group had in mind. The group was a diverse one, 
racially and .economically. Single parents, working mothers, and non-working 
mothers, who wanted part-time care and a social experience for their children, 
were involved) After months of research, talking to child care experts, and end- 
less (llscu.sslons. the group decided to develop a program that would : 
' 1. Be appcoprlflte for young children who stIU need.a great deal df "m(^tner- 
' ing'^andimich individual attention. • /. % > 

2. Be available, to low-Incqme as well as middle and high income famtlleR. 

3. provide dei>endable employ metit for women interested In early cnljdhood. 

4. Provide pre servlce and In-serVlce training for the staff and the parents. 
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' T« ^y^K^® parentand community members as the decls^pn-iiiakiiife body ' 
A^llSn^^^w^ tacorpomfed as anbnpX o^r^^atlon. 

* hfr^H . ^1^^^ program was instituted, three day care par^ts w^re- 

hired,^DdIwashiredtobetheeducationaldirector. ' • ^ 5^ 

five AmluS^^"" "'''^ ^^'^""^^ ^^"'^ approximately twenty- 

flo^^^^^if '^^f children ranging from joie to thtee^ears in each home with a 
Sn!,^'^"^^^ ^^^^"^ homeUie with bright cheerie spaces set S fol 
the chl dren and their varied activities. The daFca^e parent ^ri fo? 
Sd^'doTS'^^^^^ ^ucational needs of e^ch c£Sd mucT a^a^lr^n? 
^ffh fH^.H ^^""^ Children are given a \un<Sh and two snacks, and can be 
with their day care parents from 8:30 to 5 :30 five days a week ^^-^^ 

' fuV V ® has been to work with the day:care pSrents to help them sPt iin 
1 vu,?'th!'>?"^ J^^^"^^ appropriate to the children^ deveSmenSl leve^ 

I visit the homes weekly and have workshops with the day care parents on a 
v^n^^hnn^' ""^^^ including* nutrition, fii^t aid Keafth ne^^of 

The parents; day care parents, and I also meet everv six to eicht Veeks 
Thes^ meetings are for Informal discussions ^oncerningThe Mrin and 
f^TJ^^fLY' f'l? ^"^'^^^^ « ^ to be a parent and ^^^^^^^^^ ^'c^ 
""^^""^ i° 0^ children at home and in' the day ca^ 

homes, ^he parents and day care parents also make plans for maldn^ and> 
securing^equipment for the day care home. ' . masing ancF 

^^^r^^H;^^^ ^t^^ reqifirements you have specified in your Child 

and Familr Services Bills are similar to the kinds o^ things the Wee Care naren^ 
. have, thought to be Important and worth slragglfijg for ^ f - 

have desSd '^^""^ " ^ '^'"^^'^ bperate a program such as the one I 

onrnJ^ ^^1^ expensive, and our finances'have been limited. Our only source of In- 
cpme has been parent tuition and parent-rnn benefits • 
ofifn/l^^^^'^.u^^-^, expensive to have a sliding fee tuition scale, to provide sub- 
n-nli IfnnnL^^^ day care mothers, to pay social security, tp. provide slckJeave 
foi h^^i Z?"" "^^y care, mothers, to provide adequate equipment for 

each home, to provide ifutritious food ahd to provide a training pr(feranr. 
parents and staff feel strongly about of these things.and since therl have not 
foTJr^HfH^ ^""^'^ to work Incredible hoSrs y. 

5n^Inn^^ ^ ^,^^1 ^^P^"^ ^Pon dedicated parents ^nd/^ 

community people to voluntarily adminigtei; the progr^im. I am talking about 

?^ rH«f^,l^'"^^ ^H'^^ ^^"^s week^f voluntelr-time for. some 
JLLr^^^y^old^i^^^^^ ''''' -^"^ ^'^^ ^.^thits^lidin^ 

? r^^.ul concerned about the passage of yPur bills. W'e have 

^fh?P^H,f'' f i^i^^^^ quafS^y day care with a mixed socio-economic group is pos-. 
sible. but it will be your I^aflership In nassfpg S. 3754, and HR 15882 that will 
determine whether thfe kind of progra^ can b^ sustained and' ^panded. 

. • ' STATEiizyr OF ^^78A^' M. Horak : * 

Sin6e graduating from college tvro years ago, I have been involved in the area 
Of education in several capacities. >Iy experiences make me. In part, the person 
I am wif h definite commitments concerns, and priorities. I am sf rongly committed 
to the concept of day care, feeling that children and parents deserve effective, 
varied day care.programs\o choose from within their communities. * 

AH a perman<«nt substitute teacher in a middle school a>id high school in a 
small New Jersey commuhity, I was exposed to children of different age levels, 
backgro»nds, and needs. My job required an ability to closely observe^a child 
- come to understand hijn or her in order to attempt tabe a teacher. 
I did borome aware of how unique children are as individuals, how quickly they 
Jeam. how they demand love and attention, and, the opportunity to grow toward 
becoming positive,, fulfilled Aclults. 

I sP^nt one yeat at a private Quaker boarding school as an 'English teacherT 
working with adolescents ag a teacher, live-in counselor, and academic advisor, 
I strived to Iielri adftle^en^s ^ho were struggling with their identities and initia- 
tion lim an adult world of consUlerable threat, /Innncial demands, complicated 
personlJl relationships, and political Insecurity. As dn individual, I offendeS' 
by the cla«?5j roincim .^;c(jlH'siv^n^s.^ ot.the ^school, its soqiaj rjgldity, aSd^lt dis- 
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illusioned bj v^hat Tfelt^Tvas a ratheftsiriug and vet-j intellectual social "con- 
. scioubne^d'*. I fuund tbat my struggle, a^ an individual, did not beyond the 
gruund3 uf the caa»pud aixd that»niaii5*of the^i^rtrjit> arjd students w-ere worried 
iiLuut^ getting; into Va^ar or ^larvard while utlle^^, I knew, struggled for. basic 
education, equality, ana very basic survival needs. 

Cuiiat^iuentl> . a^ a iK-rKuri ;ntt-re*u*d \\\ and cunimitted Iaj educational wanted 
to teach in a cfay care, center a great dtal. I ftvl ^hat hay care Js -the lUght of 
e\<rrj child and parent. Furtherniort';*iP feel tliat coainiunitjes bhuuld ha\e a 
varift.i of p^nogram^ to chtMj?je Croin tt» uicet .Nin*cific iit'cd> and persona I itiei. of 
tjiildreii and aduU> alike. I feel that it i^» extreuiely \ital for tlie Children and 
Fariiib Services Jiill be ija>>etl. I alu tireil and'emiiittertd in \ie\\ uf-the picture 
of ftnii ral funding fijr da> care and other educatiijiial and .social (>rograms. Too 
mah.v tiiuei. L»ill> lia\e bel^ii rejetfed b.\ oijr repre^tntatUeii and tup admitiistra- 
tor». iorruption, egoi>ni, ami. political eunnitig are reH.ettion.s of top^noritie;^. 
Tlii» reiilif.v, as 1 peret*i\e it, um Uian^je. I hoj>e that our iKjUtiial reprebentati\es 
tan and will niett the thalleoge of political and social reuewaf thih >ear and In 
tiUie to follow. Uur children gKow.jiiUiclv]> into adults whu mAKt decisluh»and deal 
with a World that iiiay be .even imire bafllihff ftian^he i>re.stnt one. They have a . 
right to opiHjrt unities th<it gotid day .i are ide>, i.e. opiMjrtunity to grow up 
secure, hived, witli chanees''tu learnj ijlaj, be creative, and be understn^rtlTA 

I think that it ib vUal Xor all,4.jf '5oU to ijuiler^taud aqd be aware oyWee 
Care .'5 personal Utuati^jn and tiie .^trugicle we are tkraling with. Wee Car>>QS not ^ 
i^n iMjlatetl org;aniziitioh. Many other day care c<^teps> .tn,D,C. alone share i3ur/ 
probK*ni>, On thi* other hand^ many other day eare tochers 1 Jiave come to 
kriott perjMjiially, are .•shocked -.when they in^iulre aboul the condition* under 
which Wee Care has riianaged to survive. These are the people whose organiza- 
tions are still funded through bills and.grant^ civen sorne timengo. • . , 

I feelja great deal of concerp for the position of parents involved with Wee 
Care. Parental responsibility includes weekly food shopping, for which parents 
are reimbursed twice .a mon.th. Wee Care prpvides home prepared meals and 
snacks daily. Alternatives were discussed but thought to be more 'difficult to 
* implement. A short time ago, teachers did all of the shopping for their 'homes 
and were reimbursed once a month. TaJcIng mone^ from personal fittfds Is dlffi- 
cult when working at minimal salary, which, we do. Parenta also help with 
cle;anup, supiilying or managing to secure eauijjmejit such as dishes and toys, as * 
> well as administrate the organization, for the fnost J)art, on a purely voluntary 
.basis. Xeedless to say, these^ parents are dedicated, concerned, and willing to 
/Jive freely of their tfme in order, to ensure tliat their day care home continues 
to be a good.one. Teachers^ often feel that they are imposing whexv they collect 
money fur a f^mall swimming i>ool, pass*uut shopping, lists, and ask for a great 
deal of free time from working parents. The parents realize, however, that this 
is the means.by which Wee Carej^an Burylve. q ' ^ ^ ^ . 

I feel most strongly about the tuition that parents must pay' to Wee Care. , 
,^)ne parent from an upper (ncome lev^l informed me that she must pay twice 
- as much In Washington, for day care aS^she paid for a similar program In Berk- 
ely, California. Even for her. Wee Care tuition.is a burden.^I was Infuriated at 
ami saddened by the ordeal of another woman, ^he had finally gotten off of 
Welfare aifd secured a job a.s* a derlfiil receptionist. ^JVorking day and night 
hourtt, ^he way supporting her family and putting her husband- through Howard 
University. IXer child bild previotis'ly been cared for by hjs eldi'rly grandmother 
wjio live.d With the family. He»had little contact with other children, few oppor- 
tunities to verbalize or .play vut-^ide in a park. This child had a difficult adjust- 
ment jieriod at ^Yee Care. I worked closely .with our Educational Director, Nancy 
Goodell c'oncer/ilng .Reparation anxiety, sjicech problems^ lackv'pf energy, and 
, .security. Within two weeks, thhs child had* adju&ted reasonably well, ^e was • 
happy to come to his day care house and I waa stimulated And challenged, seeing 
that We were doing ^od things for him. TMh woman found, that she could not* 
^IKjissibly afford our lovvest fee for tuition* find had to withdraw her cliild from 
our program. I a«ked her to^bring him back any time, as long as I had a free 
space for him. At that time, "we ^ad no .scholarship fundji' available. Of course, 
, .«?he refused. my suggt^atlon feeling proud and rightly .^u, knowing that she would 
nianage. We Imve organized a scholarshiij drive which I iim working on with one 
of the mothers. in my 'center. There may be other programs whiph, this boy*s - 
mother . can afford, Howevex, I .still feel^in agreement with his moHier's opinion 
that Wee Care provided t^|e^type of atmo.sphere and situation that his needs 
called for at that time. • ♦ ^ • ^ ' 
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^ ' The j>u&iti^>fA uf teachers in Wee Care 1^ something I can spealt ot with a sense pf 
* crbib. Our hoiifi* art iMtit; auJ Uemaiidiiig — jjumuthuig which we acceji^, of cour:^, 
but fMr which we feel that we deserve aUeiiuate imymeut For a longSinie, -Wee- 
Can: ttachtrs. wurJveii a ninth ho.iir per da^ for whidi they did not receive over- 
time. Uiil> rtxviitl>, th^ buard estubliahtnl u\ertiiiie pay* Some of us are concerned 
uU.ut back overnuie i^ay which we. are legally entltle.d to. Proposed Benefits 
••ar*vl fund ruiMUg fc\eiit6 «huw the board'^ cuncetn and desire to provide what we 
.d«>tr>fc. Our^ relu«.tajice to ditocus>4i this matter inucl^ less ask for the money 
rvllei.t that we ilnder^tarid that Wee Care should fold if i^ut under this par- 
ticular iiiiaiiclal ^Jtrain. Our salary Is of major concern to ouselves, to parents, 
and to the board. We are paid two .dollars, and twenty-five cents per hour. I 
ain fiiidlLg It utarly impubslble td pay off my college loans, much less pursue 
graduate school which Is' a personal priortly. We receive a two vpeek paid 
rai atlon per year whi^h is our only benefit. Without medical other , benefits, 
It Is extremely dlfiiqult to hieet -these expenses totally independently. As a cer* 
tified teacher, I c-uuld be hiaking a much higher salary, as I am reminded by^ny 
parents and other people. I do npt particularly care kbout money. I just waht 
Uj be able t-o meet my living expenses and save a little. I feel a strong commit- 
ment to Wee Care and to the overaTi concept of day ca^e. I find myself willing 
to give sotiie time and struggle with real financial strain In order to try to help 
these? causes., For one thing, bills such as the oQe that you have proposed, make 
me hopeful that my attitude. Is' not^i^ive or too IdeallsUc, I tjiink'that federal ' 
funding is essential, not an unrealistic demand but an en tirely* justified 
priority: . • ' ^ ' ^ * , ^ ^ 

All of th^ problems Wfefe Care teacher.? try to surmount .seem to Involve 
finances. I run a full time (jetiter for children between the ages of dne to three 
These rhlldron are. bf course, very young -and require constant close atttfhtion. 
1 do not have ari aide and Wee Care CQnnot (rfltord to hire one. One aide who 
worked for .Wee Care made a total of ton. cents per week after taking out tnoney 
fnf transportation and immediate expenses. ThI;S may seem somewhat ludicrous 
IWs young womaii gained excellent work experience and exposure, 'however, 
^ler financial rcspiDnsIbilitles few hs they may seem to others are Teiy real to 



There Are crucial problems other than salary dilemmas. They are of jrreat 
ri!I^i?r!7\/'*r^' ^ certainly do not mean to ramble through a list of complaints or 
tu^U^r. o"»\P\^senting a very general and^ incomprete s1:ctch of our 

fruatkin We de.sper"iitely r^tiulre federal funding inSprder to operate. We are 
^^a ^l^ "^^"^ ^^""^^ ourselves incr«aslnglf clpsed m; left with few 

alternatives, to explore. We are orjen to ohonge but are running out of helpf^ 



- (Excttpt from the CongrcsslonaJ Hiicprfl— Houie, Junell, 1974] 
GBXEMt Accorsii.^ OFFfcE Report? qn Local (?ovebsme.to Use of Revenue 

, - SHARfNO rt-NDS FOB HaXDICAPPED, CnilDRE.V, AND EldEBLY ^■''^^ 

trami^At^^^f^r^'^i^"'^^'' V'J'''*'' " P^^e^'o^s order of the kouse, the gentlema^ 
"oni, Indiana (Mr. Brndema?) is recognlzed'for 5 minutes t.e"ueuiuu 
Mr Bbabemas. My. Speaker, a few days ago, In Seattle Wash r hurt th.< 
prMl^e,at partlemtlns In a dJsciftsIon af ''Congreafand^h? States" a^t thf 
Mnual meetlUg Of tIie,.\fttlonal Conference of floveniora i 
't Mf'^T .? •'ff "ffo"' response tcquestlons from some of the Governors 
LXL ^ rfifiuested tUo General AccoimtlnrOfflce to 

^^,tJ^'^ ^"'^"^ tfs^vhlch revenue sharing funds liad been used by local Kovern. 
WPnts for two g^nup« of persoiis; handicapped people of all ages arid cMd?en 
.hX'?. I'f^.'^' J, results of another QAO stuV reSedZ oflr 

11 ^'^l^'*^^^ C''Ileagtte. the Honorable Clande Pepper of FlDrldaflho had asked 
m moV ' ' «Overn,nent of r'et^entje sharing fVnds to aLlSt 
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Not only as a Member of Congress but as c|ia4rman of the House Select Educa- 
tion Subcommittee, which has Jurisdiction over a number of programs to aid 
the handicapped, young. children, and the elderly, I am concerned about the extent 
to which revenue sharing moneys are used for persons In o»r society who may be 
accjirately described as vulnerable. ; 

The results of these GAO studies with respect" to how much local governmental 
. units have been using revenue sharing funds for these three groups Is, to say 
the least, most disquieting. , * . ^ « ^ ^ 

Here, in brief, la what the Comptroller General of the V^ited States reported, 
m a letter to me, dated May 30, 1^74, which J ^hall include In the Record. I shall 
also Include In the Record the Comptroller General's letter to ^ Congressman 
Pepper of February 13, 1974. , . ^ <, « 

Mr. Speaker, bas§d on a survey of 250 local governments— selected "primarily 
on the basis of dollar significance and geographical dlspersloh" and which * In- 
cluded the 50 cities and 50 counties that received the largest amounts of revenue 
sharing funds for calendar year 1972" and subject to the limitations on the analy- 
sis set forth In the Comptroller General's letter of May 30, 1974— here are the 
basic findings. ' ^ 

' I should, Mr. Speaker, note that, according to the Comptroller General: 

"The necessary legal and procedural steps were taken by 219 governments to 
authorize the expenditure of $1,874 billion of these funds. 

**A total of 18 governments authorized part of their revenue sharing funds In 
^ programs or activities tor the handicapped. > 

"These authorizations totaled about $4.3 million, or about three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the $1,374 billion authorized by the 219 governments, 

"A total of 52 governments authorized part of their revenue sharing funds 
in children's programs or activities. These authorizations totaled about $lo.4 
million, or a little more than 1 percent of the $1,374 bllUort authorized by the 
219 governments." 

According to the February. 13, 1974, letter to. Congressman Pepper from the 
Comptrolier General : . - 
"Of the 219 governments, 28 authorized the exp^dlture of part of'thelr re^venue 
* sharing funds In programs or activities sfieclfically and exclusively ^r the benefit 
of ,the elderly. 

'These authorizations totaled about $2.9 million, or about two«tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the total funds authorized for expenditure by the 219 governments." 
Xow, Mr. Speaker, let nle reiterate these findings. 

According to the General Accounting Ofllce, local units of Government are using 
of their revenue sharing funds about three-tenths of 1 percent for handicapped 
persons, a little more th^n 1 percent for children's programs, and about two-thirds 
of 1 percent for the t|enefit of the elderly. 

Mr. Speaker, to be as gentle abftit the point as possible, this record Is not 
impressive and simply supports the apprehensions that many of us In Congress 
expressed aboul revenue sharing when It was first launched with extravagant and 
pretentious claims. 

Although the State and Local Fiscal Act of 1972 (P.L. 92-512). which author- 
ized revenue sharing. Is aimed at glvUig Sta*te and local {governments flexibility In 
using' the funds, the statute also requires them to be spent within specified, but 
extensive priority areas. Including health and social services for'the poor or aged. 

As I have suggested, Mrr Speaker, the record to date, based on the evidence 
presented by the General Accounting Ofllce, shows that local units of government 
are alinost totally Ignoring the needs of three of the neepHe^t groups In oUr society, 
the handicapped, children, and the elderly. \ 

These are, not the groups, Mr. Speaker, as weiilHcnow, wj^ the greatest polit- 
ical Influence at the local, or S^ate, level, and^fought therefore not to be surpris- 
ing that they see so little of the benefits of revenue sharing. 

Xow, Mr. Speaker, I fully realize that. In approving revenue sharing, Congress 
. ^ did not Intend that all the revenue sharing money should be expended on the 
. handicapped,, children, and the'elderls. f 

But surely, Mr. Speaker, we should b6 able to expect a better record than ithe 
one which I have Just reported. ' ^ 

Mr. Speaker, I for one find these reports most troubling. 

Mr. Speaker, I Include at this point In the Record the text of the two letters 
. , to which I have earlier referred— that of May 80, 1974, to me from the Comptroller 
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mu ^l^^ February 13, 1974, to Congressflian Pepper : 

(The following mattetls quoted 0 , 
, ' * • o Comptkoixeb' General 

' OF THE United States, 

Hon. -JOHN BRADEMAS, . . ' -'^<'»^i''Ot.^n,D.C.,UavSO,im. 

<^Mrmom, Seteot. Subcommittee on Education, 'Committee' on Education and 
iMDor, House of Representatives. , • - 

DEfAB Mb. Chairman : In accoraance with your February 19 1974 reouest wp 
l.a^||nalyzed the data we collected on the disposition of .Lvenue shari^ng fundi 
r e°^"i)raents to determine the extent to which the funds were being 

h"„'„^ handicapped pedple of all ages and children. A more general descrip- 

certain nrrSnh.nr""' ^'"'^"el""^^ by these governments and our vFe™ 
tU^id i "^"^''^tI' "^l^""^ contained in our report en- 

^nl o-^aTil''"^,.". I*? ""^ ^"P»'=' °° I^cal Governments- (B- 

'Ti^"*^" ■^^^**^' ^^^'"^b ¥s been provided to your office. 
The-Revenue Sharing Act <public Law 92-512) provided for distributing apr 
The Offli^nr^T?^ billion testate and local governments for a 5 year Sal^ 
ment^^^ibr f?<f''^""^ ^''1''".^ Departuient of the Treasury, made Initial pay- 
Xnnf ?n"f K.m ^ revenue sharing program in December 1972 and had disttilmted 
about $6.((billion through June 30, 1973, to th^ 50 Stated the District of cSfim- 

•^«tS„^f'T e°^"n'"ents. Approximately.'one-third of the Tnds 
<fc(nstributed to the States and the remaining two-thirds to local governmfents. 

f *° S'^^ S*"'^ locaJ>governments fles- 

^ using funds. Therefore, the act provides only general guidance on how 

dT„'?II?r„*'.'"", requiring them to be Spint within s^d- 

J^ii. f "tensive, priority areas. The areas ate: maintenance and op^at- 

jCenltli re^^Lt?nn'*«h f^' fl^'^^J!?'^"*"' Protection, public transport^ion, 
Health, recreation, Ubrariofe, sociril services for the poor or aged, and financial 

' na^^vnmi™""".- «<"""<'fc» "'4' government may use the fu^s for arS' prdN 

• nary ana necessary- capital texpendlture. « v ui 

• n.yt ^^^"^^^^^ "'P governments primarily on the basis of dollar significance 
?^mt^S'''}'?H 0'"^ flection included tbe 50 cities and 50 counties 
?fl?' Tr.Jorn «n»<"l°t4°' sharing funds for calendar year 
ihlL'^io ^o^rmnents received about ?1.658 billion through June 30, 1973. or 
^<?™ „ ^ f"*"™*- °' ""^ appro-vilmtely $4.4 billion distributed -to ml local 

in7n"hl!"f i^r'coff rn?"'^"^^*'" Ml^ ^^^'^""^ s^^^^^S ^»^^<3s tlirough June 30. 
IJid. nDont $1.G88 billion was avnfJnble for use bj^ the 250 governments. The 
iiooosRary Dgal ana\{)rocodumi steps were taken by 219 governments to authorize 
he expoinfl iture of |l.37\l billion of ' hese funds. The remaining 31 governments 
nnii"''S"VP'''^''^^ {heeipenaiture of any of the funds. As your offict agreed, we 
analyzed the puri)o.W^V which the 219 governments had authorized expend- 
Iture of revenue sharing funds. . * 



\ LIMITATIONS ON ANALYSIS 



\ 

zei : 



hnLfJlnoti^rT? ^"^^ °" ""^^'^""^ sharing funds authorized for the 

on ?hP nnJ^"^.! reasonably specific information, however, 

on the purposes for w^ich the governments had earmarked revenue sharlng.funds. 
Therefore, we believe the data presented in this report indicates fairly the extent 
that tlfe funds were being targeted toward these two groups, in certain in- 
or'^nntfriVl^/^'i^ goyernments had authorized the funds at a broad program 
^om^ iVlT ^^^^^ without identifying the projects or activities t6 be financed. 
Some of these authorizations might result in the expenditure of funds for the 
handicappe<l or chUdren. * ' 
r^w'^^^^ M^"l" we* cdJIected on the use of revenue sharing funds was derived 
pnnmrliy from the governments' fiimncial reconls. Because of the nature of rev- 
enue sharing, the ahual effects of the funds may be different from the uses in- 
dicated by financial records. j . ' . 

When a governmeiU uses revenue sharing^ThwhoUj^in^imrtially finance a pro- 
gram which would hf^-e been financed from its o\\^esourcK other uses may be 
made of its own free(ft resources. Freed funds may he used foAsuch tilings as tax 
reductions hicreasing^he funding for other programs, and reducing the amount 
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Because uf such 'facturs as tlSuriging''uiiiuunt's uf revenue available to a govern- 
ment fruiu ith own a.ijurcv& and cliaa^hij;. budgetary priorities!, it is exceudingb 
difficult and i>t^i>hap« ii^ij^)juj.bible in &umc Juii.MlicUon.>, to iduntifj ubjetti\ul^' the 
attiial effects of re^wnue i^liaring. Xhenfuro, ru\enue sharing'b effect on jihc 
local gyvtrniiienfft aj>i>i&tiHice llix^gniUia for tlunhandkaiiiii*.d and uhildri*n tJuld • 
be §iubstantialH diff^rent^frum thatr rtidkatcd b> the iiiforniatiun In this report 
Also, this report contalns^ data on the extent to' ^ hit ft >uth^>rO);ran4S are 
being financed/frt>iu other .source*. Thu*. a particular goMrnnunt nmj h?t\eear- 
inatkcd no re\eniie aharing ■fn}»d& fur the iiitudicaiu^'d un Oaldren but nonetlie; • 
less bave significant prog rSins in itUose ^reas. 

• • ^ ' PROGRAMS i-'OR TirE, HAyOlC^rPEI) \ , 

4 . . ^ • ) - 

A total of 18 go^trnments authorUid part of their revenue slauliig funds 
piogranth or activ Ities ICor the haiidi<vapped.' Thej>e aittliorization: tuUded about 
$4.:> niiIlIon» or about threi* tenth> ot 1 pi r cent »if the $1,371 biliio^ii uutlH^rized by 
the 210 goxtrn^nent.s. Endo.^yre I briellj/djfscribe Jhe "in^ogrinna for the handi- 
'capped th^ were btUig fiiianced with r^'enue ahariiig funds bj tlie 18 goNern- 
ments. When a prograui waa dli'ectCd toward handicapped childreii, we classi- 
fied it as a program for the handicapbed* Tlie more ;>lgniflcant pr^graiaa included/ 

Suffolk County, Xew York, autliorlted a2, 104, 702 for ]thiVe programs consisting 
. of ^001,235 for trani?x>orting ph5i>icall.\ lw\iidluipped childfen^to school, $110,087 
fur the phj"slail rthablHtntioii of children jdth buch medical prMblemj> as <?hroniC 
difteaM?, aial $397,380 for ph,\aical therapy and rccreatio^i fox the cn^oti^aialU ^ 
disturbed. - /. - 

Piis.vtaic Coanty,.Xew Jersej, appropriated $1,400,410 for asi^ksting mental 
^ health prograini^ priUiarib *to .liiaintaln paUeiits in Stfffe int^titutiun^ for the 
mentally disabled. ; ' . O 

Fresau jCount^f, Callfornih, appropriated $220,000 "ti» p^rdia^e an(J reiaqdeL 
hotel for use as a rehabilitation center for the mentallj ill. — 

Portland, Ofcgon, appropriated $67,000 for ^ the handi<^apped.'pf thfe, $^5,000 
was tol:tno\u(e recreation buildings, including installing ivtmiis and modi fyinjr 
re>t rooms. -The other $22,000 vas^for )uro\iding ramps at Cux^ i^i city stileets. 

^ < , ^ ^ 1 PBOOHAMS FOR CIIILDllEN ' * 

A total of 52 governiftents authorized part of their revenue sharing,,fuhds in 
children's program^ or activities. These autiiorUatiohs totaled about $15.4 mil- 
^ lion, or a little more tjiaii 1 pertent of the $1,374 bimon autliorized by the 210 
* gijwrnments. Enclosure II l^riefly describes the programs beii^g funded by reve- 
nue sharing. The more significant programs included: 

, Suffolk Couht>, New Y»^rk, authorized $1,053,450 foV three programs eonsist- 
ing of -$1,400,350 fur r>Jiyinents to fo.ster parents for \foster care, $5p7,000 for 
Jiivonlle deliiiTpient institutional care, and $40,001* for u yout^i >ervicc program^ 
\ Riverside County, California, approfi^iatcd $1.22G,5(>.'i for Several projects, lu- 
cl\iding $577,144 for constructing a juvi-nile detention hull and $,i4C,000 fjfcr con- 
stfncting an office buijding for the* juvejiile proliation dlpartment. » 

liok Angeles CMmTj, California, appropriated $1,002,054 for juvenile proba- 
tion activities, including $487,021 fvr capital Improvement at Juvenile hnlls and 
$457,450 for capital improvements at several boys i>robatibn camps. 

Baltimore, Maryland, autiiurized $1 million for sumnvA* youth activities con- 
sisting of $050,000 for a ydiWi enipU»yntent progrant directed toward the iSisad- 
vantaged and $350,000 for 11 recreati»jn prograni direvtWl Umard inner city 
children and the handicapped.' ' , ' \ ^ 

We do not plan to distribute this rei>ort further: unless ion agree or publicly 
aimquQceits contents. 
Sincerely yours, 

F. Keller, 

Aoiing OomptroUer Oeneral of\he United Stntes, 

0 
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ENCLOSURE t ' - . " ^ ' 

LOCALaOVERNMEHTS WHICH HAP/UWRI2E0R^^^^^^^^ 

I • * Amount tirthorfred ' " . - * 



$' « , OpertUon 
. - '^"'"'"^ ■ . outlay . tenaoc* Hitun of expindituw 



Aitehofi|i^AI«ka > m Sflo u^vir « . .^ V . 

' Biton Rodft, U ' Bi-nAA- ^. cub for ftanaicapped. 

: ^"jj^"f, s«^ 'for ciifonlciny ill and 

fircmont County. Wyol m'nm Woufttabltcurbj for handicapped. 

- Fresno County CaliK ' -tI^MO fchMl for retarded children. 
FuItonCounS^'ci:: : -■^-iij-nnn- Kr? Sw ^fauHdinf. 
Jackson Coun^, Mo : crf^i' 

^ ^1-,-- HearlnidijibllitydiajnosUcc^atir. 

gcwMtionwoiramforthahandicappad. 

- Jefferson Cconty. A!a - 7% itK 74e, MenUf heafth, 

' «.«j«'^."„t Aril-' ■■■"-■-i-^- 2?;l7l KM'''""'''- 

;|:SS2 Curbs andrampj for (lanelicappei. • 

Modification of recrMUon faeillUej.for handi- 

s««olk(^.„,,/,i;y;^^-;:::::;;^-;:::;::::;;;:;::;: |.| &^ra?i^^r„^i^tea • 

* ■ — "f'Sg physical rthabilitotionoJcliildreri. 

,s»iiivanc«untiijnd. , i:::::!.':::::: , ^i^m ""'"'o'i 

- 503, »00 3.791,589 ■. 

repr.„„.,pro,».ono,,h^,.cu„,,',r-oarrV^^^ 

■ ' ^ \ ENCLOSURE II . ' ' ' . 

LOCAL qOVTOMEWT? WHICH HAD AUTHORIZED R*EVEf*UE SHARING FUNDS FOR PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN AS 
• ... Of JUNE, 30, 19/3 * , ' L \ 

. * * " ^7^! I ^ ' ' ' ' " - ' ' ' 

%* - ^ ^ ' Amount a'ulhorfiW;^^ v ^ 



.. '''</C • . . ■ operation 
Govurnme^t^ -outlay ^ lenanci- Nature of exp>nditu'rt ' ' 



A^Jfl^o^lSir^ 5700, oq(> Juvenile home. . ' " T 

.Ancf«)ra,o,vAI«ka. J22,000:'Youlh programs-. Boys Cfub.an* Camp Firt 

'^"ir'"^' 350,M0 Sd'^tryoytft^reitlon^ - , 

<6at<}nRougt,.U.... ^ sn'/wl- ^^0,000 Sffmnjfr xoulh employmenC * 

Charleston County, S.C../. , :7" lil'nnn SSft W ' 

Clark CouVNev.: :: •■""iooW^ flayhowe/nijark.. . 

CoJumbja.s 6 . '™''^"'"-*-2A-aa;;' Juvemle court s>n/ici$. 

cSuSs^Ohjo* " 2ft5"i?"> ^^.50,«)a OaycarecMtar. . • - 

' v:v 3W,4^ Playground renovation. „ ' , 

"'"'O ---^^^-^z-.-- fUyifound divilo^^^ 
' '< ''*iSJ?52 Summir youth proxrafh: ? , - -f 

«P«o:i?^.::::::::.;-:::::::::::: •^m...:^:^^&^,^tXX^^ 

Farfo^f^.Dak- ' ' Ptayxroundiool^^^ 

ForF^orth^-fe: ::::.!::: — ^-r-^^----.- , sawo Summeryou^.imploymiftt 

Fresno county Cjlff ' " vCtiK ^. - Youtfrie/vlctt protram. - , 

rrwnow«niy,wm ,5&2^.^. — Schools (aif-condHTonln^^ . . i.' ^ 

•^ultonCoon^,Gi ; " ^ ^ : ^''^"'•^-^eiril?;' feW"" » 

' •-• rnV't^ CKIdrin's si/vlces. » 

♦ «^ ..■ if'9»O0Q ...,t,.C^:r^^i.jttyinlIt cpt/rt, finovatt bulldlni an^^ 

. , , , . .ClfltlfS. » ' 
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^ EMCIOSUReJi— ConUnutd 

LOCAL GOVEfiNMENTS WHICH HAD AUTHORIZED REVEftUE SHARING fUNOS FOR PROGRAMS FOR CHIIPR^* 
AS OF JUNE 30, l973-^tlnu«<l 

^Amount authorized r ^ 



Covirnmeol' 



Optratton 
Capital ' afldinain- 

otrtUy ttnanca Nature of expemflturt 

^ 



Hartfofd.Conn. 



Isia of Fa!m$, S.C.... 
Jackson Cotrnty, Mo.. 



Jacksonvillt, Fta 

JifTerson County, AIa«....A. 

'JiflarsoA Mrjsh, La.r.'. 

Ktrtawha County, W.Va 

Kansas Crty, Mo 



48,092 



' 325 
68,354 
27,342 



4,012 



Veps, Kiv...:. 

Los Anfilis Cc^nty, Calif 



^ulsvim, Ky. 

McLtan County, III 

Mitwaukit County, Wis. 
MilwauKet. Wis 



110,000 

487, eei 

457,450 
7^8» 

'soojooo" 



Monrot County, N.Y.. 



NiwOrltans, La., 
Portla^id^Orat..., 



20.190 



300^000 
155,000 
115,000 
66,997 
15,t93 



frinca.Gtortts Coanty, Md.. 
FulasKi County, Ark 



Kichmond, Va..^ 

Ktversldi County, Calif.. 



22,6 
31,5 



A745 



^ Sacramento County, Calif. 
St Louis County.i^o 



' 885,000 
,624,13? 
546,000 
31,300 
1,502 

■"200>0" 



SJL Louis, Mo...;......*... 

San Antonio, Tax — ...... 

San OiefoVC'alif J.. 

Santa Cfara^ County, Ca)if.. 

Shelby County, Tenn^ 

-Silvir Bovr Coun^^Mont.. 



40,000 
3 9S3 
1,168- 
6a745 

43,525 



700,^ 



Suffolk Oi^an^, i 



Tampa, Fla 

'Tbleda/Ohio 

Tula re' County, Cal(;... 
Ventura County, Calif.. 
Wichita," Kans 



50/000^ 



75,000 



Improvinf school buildlnfs, school parkinf 

and bleachers. 
Tot lot equipment 
Childrin's Mircy Hospital.* 
Youth scrvica.canter. 
Playfroul^d iquipment 
240,000 Family court Quyenilcs). - 
l5Sy97l Juvenile ditintion home. 
......... -Child shelter. 

295,751 summer niiihborhood youth corps. 
I5|r987 Youth opportunity proiram. 
9,992 Youth protram, coaches counciL 

Teen center expansion. 

, Juvenllf halls. 

Boys Camp (probation). 

Juvenile courts bulldlni. 

40,095 Youth foundation. 

Youth center for performini arts. 

13, 125 School traffic ftfards. 
47,579 Juvenile probatiofi. 
642, 339 Children's court center, tftttntlon. 
School health services; 
School crossini guards. 
Child health services. 
Youth employment program. 
School health proerams. m 
Children's detention. * 
JuYejtilt court * 
. nayiround equipment 
y WadFni pools. 
276,891 School crosslnf guards. ' 
" ' School sKurity. * 
Children's hospital. 
Boy Scouts. 
_ Air condition high school. * 

Juvenile halls* 

' ProbatioH O'uvenlle office). ^ •» "• . 

Juvenile court ' e* • ♦ 

Youth center. £- 

23,629 Summer youth nrogran^ 

Children's receding home. 

« 5,250 Scimmercamp. 

lOO, 000 Summ e f youth employment p rogram . 
5,250 Summer cjmp. ^ ' 

i Center for boys. 

Playground equipment 

Chjlo guidance equipment. 
Youlh-servlceprolect , 
School sidewalks. L 
Summer youth program. ^ 
Summeryouth employment 

. AddiUdn to Wghschoor. 

6,000 Summer (recreation) school program. 
'1,400,356 Tojtercare. " 
507,099 Juvenile delinqw^ntcare. 
46,00} Youth services program.- 

Playground equipment 

100,000 Summeryouth employment '* 

Juvenile nail, site devekpment 

125,000 Summeryouth employment/ 
50,000 Summer neighborhood youth corps. 
6,667 Youth development program. 
5,195" Day care center. 
2,176 Summeryouth employment 



lots, 



74,772 
54)00 
1^036 



68,255 
-56,475 
440,000 
^,000 



Total jlI- 6;il3,S_37 ' g,624^879 



Note. AfterJune30. 1973, funds could be reauthorized for other purooses before expenditure. Some governments 
authorized revenue sharing funds already received, as wejl as anticipate receipts. In such cases, the amounts shown 
above represent a proration of the amounts appropriated, to reflect appropriations of funds received through June 30, 
1973. 4 • 
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COilPTEOIXEB GZSZSLAL OT THE 

WoiMtifftOTh 2),(7„ February IS, 1974. 

Hon. Clattde Pefpes, 

Boute of Repreientativei, ' - . ^ 

Deab Mb, PEPPEtf : Your November 14, 1973, letter requested that we report on 
the extent to which general revenue sharing funds are being allocated to pro- 
grams specifically and exclusively designed to benefit the elderly. 

As agreed with your office, we analyzed data .we had gathered as of June' 80, 
1973^ on the use? of revenue sharing funds by 250 selected local governments. 
Although we dfd not specifically accumulate data on funds allocated by the 250 
governments exclusively for the benefit of the elderly, we did obtain data on 
the types of programs or activjitles being financed wholly or partially with reve- 
nue sharing funds. Accordingly, we believe /that from this data we can make a 
reasonably accurate estimate of the extent to which these governments had 
allocated the funds to programs specifically Intended to assist the elderly. 

The Revenue Sharing Act (PubUc Law 92-512) provided for the distribution 
of approximately $30^ billion to State. and local governments for a 5-year pro- 
gram period The Ofllce of Revenue Sharing, Department of the Treasury, made 
initial payments under the Revenue Sharing program in December 1972 and 
had distributed ab^ut 30.6 billion through June 30, 1973, to the 50 Stat#s, the 
District of Columbia, and about J^,000 units of local government. Approximately 
one-thlrd of the funds were distributed to the States and the remaining two- 
thirds to local governments. ^ • ' 

One of the objectives of revenue sharing Is to provide State and local govern- 
ments with flexibility in using {he funds. Accordingly, the act provides only gen- 
eral guidance as to how locdl governments can use the funds by requiring them 
to be spent within a specified, but quite extensive, list of priority areas. The 
priority areas are: maintenance, and operating expenses jfor public safety, envi- 
ronmental protecUon, public transportation, health, recreatfon, libraries, social 
services for the poor or aged, and flnaiic^*l administration. In addition, a local 
government ma'y use^he funds for any ordinary and necessary capital ex- 
penditure. " ' ' . ^ 

' ^ ■ LOCAL GCVEBNMENTS UfCLtmCD IN AKALTSIS r- * 

We srt^ted the 250 governments primarily on the basis of dollar significance 
Wd geographical dispersion. The selection Included the 50 cities and the 50 
counties that received the largest amounts of revenue sharing funds for calendar 
year 1972^ The 250 governments received about $1,058 billion through June 80, 
1973, or about 38 percent of the approximate $4.4 billion distributed to all local 
governments. ^ 

rUJTDS IJfeED TO ASSIST THE ELDERLT ' ' 

Including Interest earnings on .the .revenue sharlnl funds through June 30, 
197S, about $1,688 billion was available for use by the 250 governments. The 
necessary legal and procedural steps were taken by 216 of the governments to 
authorize the expenditure of $J,374 billion of these funds. The remaining 32 
governments did jot authorize the e3i?pendlture of any of the funds. ^'^ 

Of the 218 governments, 28 authorized the expenditure of part of th^lr revenue 
sharing funds in programs or activities speclfiqally and exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the elderly These authorizations totaled alfout $i9 million, or about two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total funds authorized for expenditure by the 218 
governments. » \ 

Expenditures designated to benefit the elderly ranged from a low oN$l,000 
appropriated by Brighton, Vermont for operating and maintaining a senior 
citizens center to a high of $785,816 appropriated .(or Pima county, Arizona, for 
purchasing a nursing ,home used primarily for care of the Indigent elderly. Pima'' 
county had obtained the nursing home under a le^slrpurchase arrangement and 
^ used revenue sharing funds to exercfse the purchase x)ptlon. " « 

The other 26 governments were financing a variety of^progfams for the elderly. 
The more significant programs Included the following : 

Jersey City appropriated $400,000 to finance a public transportation discount 
program for senldr citizens. ^ 
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Sacramento conuty,^ppropriate4l $104,25^ to fifiance a project being tinUertafecn 
by the Sacfamentu County Legal Aid S><«:lety to provide legal^i^c^ to the 
elderly. Z * ' ' -^^ o'' ^ ' ' 

. Jefferson ccCunty. Alabama, autiiorized use of §45,000 in revenue sJiariDgjT^ds 
received thrci^Kl^-^e 30, 1073. to add an 83 bed wing to fhQ/rounty ndrslng 
home for the indigent aged. An additional §150.000 *w as ^ b(; us^ to acquire 
equipment Xor the new wing. 

. Kansas Oily earmarked §100,000 for a nutrition program for^^Oie eldt*rly that 
\vas expected to proj-ide food Cpr 600 i>ersons a day. * v 

Clark Cou|it.v. Ne\ada. uppropriateil §125,000 tt> actjuire a^^^Hfling for nso as 
a senior citizens venter. The center will provide hoblo, recruatiunal. and social 
activiUes. additional .$25,000 \\a^ earmarked for jeiiu)»jfti6g the building/ 
.This project vsas l^eing jointly undertaken with La.s Vegas, ^vh^c^i was participat- 
*^mg in the jJukial capital and will In; responsible fu^fpe'ratiD^ tlie eenter. 

' . tISUTATIONS 02s pATA , ' "* -C * 

The dati on the extent to which the selected governments- h'sed/evenue sharing 
funds to, afrsist the elderly v\a» obtained primarilj 'from j|OTei*rhnents* financial 
records and therefore represents thc^direcj; uses of the.t«rids. Because of the in- 
herent naXui:e of the Re\'enue Sharing program, the actual results or effects of 
the funds may be different from the uses indicated by flha«c?al reconis. 

When .a recipient government u^e^i revenue &haring,^^<^/wholly or partially fi- 
nance program, which was previously financed which woald have been 
financed from its .own resources, other uses may be mad^'.of its own freed re- 
sources, ^* reed local funds maj be used for ftU«Ji thingsfas lax reductions, Increas- 
ing the I.e\el of funding fi^r other programs, reducjng tlie amount of outstand- 
ing debt, and so forth, * ' J ' • / 

Because of such ^factors as chan^ng amounts of /ev^nue available to a govern- 
ment i&om its own sources ^d changing budgetary priorities, it i? exceedin/jly 
difficult, and -perhaps impossible in some jurisdictions^, to objectively identiiy 
^the actual'^ results or effects or revenue sharing. Accordingly, 'in conslderi;ig the 
Wijrmation presented in this report, you shouid be aware that the actual effect 
the revenue sharing program mayhave'on the local goverjitoents* assistance pro- 
grams for the elderly could be different from tijat indicated. " " 
t • • ♦ • ' ♦ » » ♦ 

We do not plan to make further distribution ./jLthis report unless you agree or 
publicly announcfiyitsi contents. , . - ' ' 

We. trust the above information is responsive to y^ur needs. 
Sincerely yours, ' * 

' . - P .'^ . B, Kexleb, ^ 

OtmpirW^r Qeneralof tTie United States* 

(End of quoted matter.) - , " .• 

A Pabtial Statement of Xeeds ajid Seruces of P^ild DEVBtoPiiENT fob 
Puerto Ricans int New JTebseY' 
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A report ' recently issued by the Puerto Rican Congress presented the follow- 
ing data: . f - ' • C'v 

TABLE L^PERCENT OF STUDENTS IN SELUiTED OtSTHlCTS.PEAOIWG BElOW AGE LEVEL, BY ETHN(ClTY>NO 
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1 The Edacatori" a ch:apter of Tht Puerto Rican ffxperieitce. An J^ducationcl Jteteatch 
flf^titfy. Puerto BIcanCongreM of New Jeri[^, 1973/ • o' 



has he4finj(> Jpiss.and 




fc^i^^"^ «^ln^ ,bouf the £i 



. Whites; ttiw, that 

» of <?<)ntinental hy grade sS tliat ' - 

i^vha t 'neiH-alized-^S^^, Continental Wiates 



^hasjze edgniUve*^ 

C t^'^'-^nlfi^rUe^ToXy -b-h well V^^^^S- 

I{ 

her 

are <.v^ng dna attPntiv>. A quality ehiur developmentTogX tSn bL^o Is a 
*.ho o^«mo s|«jplempnt to /lie family. Cpofl clUW «a^e"l T^e chUd°Xs 
and lonrns witn otI.f;r ohiK^.-n under sup^vlsion, lifts Ct^VanVcul^^^^^^ 

' „».2*'^'l^"'l™ri ' '^^'^ intlroately. He/she makes pcllcy decisi 

^/o 'lX'j''"'?"^ °J ''.^f P ^^""'P *¥ "'^^^ under wh^ Whdltta*, / 
In „ r to and learns Xroip-the chiles SperldK / 

In a center Hp 'shp is acf uaint^d with Community tesotvces anditelIow »ar**s / . 
and hopefully acculturaf « to expect th^.^ame kind of resitoSSm 
^ w«M?r"""K 1fl^^"»^"-^^ a good- cWJd development prSr 
p3u^^ "^""^^P' bninguailsm-ls.arwuoiesome o 

Bngl!shpdomInant as wi^a^ non-EijgUsh donUnant cWKlreB^adi youth. 

We also emphasize eh Id development as a part, of commuW develo 
Tlier*' Is an intrinsic vali e to our society^at lar^« to enabid local grovi^.' 

iSfM*"?."^*™®? u'-.^fr''^' ^' thfr fre^iuently frustrating pf-(J(>^sfi ,oi 

inltiaring and building Jheir ^own institution tc^elivei- ueedM serrlcfe. Ttfe 



} 
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'pwc^s provides conrreto exp^ 
ration, health jind social senj: 
a^r w^ll a« other <*omraun!fy eff 



coUpctiv<>ly, we must hiivt 



hfe; 
r * 

f' 

aen(7. 



lence in the area3 oimXitk^, adriiinistratfon, fedir- 
ce which call be pjidrJs appli<?d/hi personal Hves 
>rts. We believe that io^ oiir conupunit^^ tq jdev^lop 



making.' This apprmcli^chiid 
rich and ^consistent oxperieac( 
re^ources^health, social servi 
Aiid we al^* look forward to 
.responsible child devefop nent*s 

Ohiia dc^elopni^t delivery Ui-: 
Many-people talk ahon't cliild 



widespread involvement in chiy d'evdioftinent decifiiohn 



^what service*^ (2) from What . 
dpmand, or need, is served pres 



family, community dmrelopralnt— re^^ts in \^ 
for^the young chlljl, and accfcs t(h0S)munlty 
;e, an4 education—fojr the enlire^^^im^. >, ^ 
our adults continuing, their ed ication aid being 
aft members and administrators. ^ ' 



. Jeney . 
carejn New Jersey^Jbut no oiib, appaf4tlyi has 



yot provide<l an accurate cI0a^ ^ comprehei^sive statement of; who Wives 
what sorvc£«i (2\ frmn Whflf i.»n,Hr,r, c...,t^^„* .rt/i:.*^xV/ "rv:*^. r 



flundin^ sources* and <3)/whaf segraentf of total 
"^^ntly. Our intention hqrg Js frf contribu/e to this 



« «i f Vui V ' iiHt-iii-Hni iierg is CO' conrnoufe t( 

goal In this paper, whtio cdhtinilini^to ferret out the misslnJ infoVmaiion. 
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Proffirdmi and enroUm^, 197S ^ / , ' 

. One r^c^t approximation of Public Day Care Centers and Pre-School Pro* 

grams showed the following: * " , / 

TABLE-2 L^PMOXIMATE NOMBER OF PUBUC DAY CARE ClNTERS AND PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS (FULL DAY) 

. W73 * • 

~ ' 7 — : — 

' ' " Humbir of CMIdrin ' 

Proffim cintirs Jirvid 

HiidStirt (full day) J..,.. • iO 

Hnd Stirt Oiilf d«y).,.^ • 104 3,097 

Hud Stirt (jummir) ssss.., 38 1.440 

Early childhood dtvilopminl dimonstfiUon cinUfj « ^ 4 U70 

Community contTKtidtiUi IV-A 120 i7,09fta|S^' 

Day carf lOO.t : 22 1, 440 

' fion-WIN dnriJlon opiraUd* v 9 i 600 

WIN ^ l:. J. 9 »5io 

TIUlU.c.-;. , ^ 25 2,432 , 

Tiuiin* ...^ 3 m 



Total . 414 19,204 

i From "Day Can In Niw iirMv", draft, unpublished. Hiri, care, some part- day, for 19^04 childrta ii loiftd. Mora 
rieint DYF5 data suunt} that tni total number of childrin ^ervid by DYF5 has jncriasid by 3,000 s^nca Ubit 2 was 
divifoped., ' ' ' ^ , , ♦ 

soparatad by Division of Youth ana Family Services.' • ' 

> Thara may ba additional haifday protrams. ' 

Educational program enrollmmt, 3 and 4 year Qjidif 1969 . . : 

1970 Census data is available for childreiT three and four years old who were 
enrolled in 1969 in a program, with an educational objective. Though this data 
cannot be equated conclusively with child development or day care enrollment, 
the statlstks yieldecl are'Jnstructive. ' - , • 

TABLE3.-£NROLLMENT0F3Af<D4YEAR0U}CHllDRCN Ui NEW JERSEY IN AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM, 19e9 

' Percint of all 3 

V , ■ - ' Percent and ^ year 

- ' ^ ~ 

White 21,478 $0.3 13.5 ^ 

Black...^ ^ 6,45S 18.1 17.5/ 

Puerto RIcan : 643 1.9- 7.5/ 

Total nr- .....v. 35,245 14. 

* V 

Note. Flfures are not available on enrodmant by family Income nor of full versus part day proaam lencth. We specut^e. 
however, that, Whites«wrere. m the main, enrodea in part-day nonpublic programs-^ursery schools—, while blacks and 
Puerto Ricans predominately were in fuir day centers. ^ ' ' ' ' / 

* ' JEsmuTES or need 

Poverty level - * s 

Using the low-level definition of pover^ deployed by the U.S. Census Biireau . 
as a basis for -eligibility, T^ble 5 presents an estimate of 21451 children 3 yend 4 
years of age who could be afforded a pre-school experience. . * 
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TABlEi-ESTIMATCOf 3-XND A-mRrdw CHILDREN IN NEW JERSEY FAMIUES BELOW THEPOVERTY LEVEL,'lS69 

^ • ±-J- ■ ■ ' ■ JL. 



Perctflt 
totai 



il'drea 



— ti 

-chlldrtn 
ithnicfty 



WWtt. 

6(id( 

fucrto'Rlcan"' 

\ TotiL. 



11,982 
10,016 
2,934 



55.8 
46.6 
»13,9 



6.1 
28.6 
34. 2f 



s 21,^51 



^.1 



chHdr?? u^S??i^"i^K'^^^Sr"l*^^ index saUdby perctnUgt o!chadrtn 0- to 5 io-ircuW was ujed for 
Jtlr^dJiS^Jj^ fynihe^andappllea to 3- iSTyear-oldJ, thrteby jf^sumiman equal distribSwn ofSto 5: 

» Puerto RKaw art doubit tpunlei . ^ 

9«^*^?Sm "'^^te/^^^^lSl!,^?"^^^ P^^e^ famllie's are white, while 
^" black ctild/en and 34.2% of aIlt>uerto Rican children Uve in families 
Vlth below pover^Iev*! incomes. And of all groups, only Puerto RIcans show a 
uJfn Ks^Sfe"^ of.i^ODulation Inversely related tp the existing dlstribu. 

X25% p&certy level 

in Tabl^ 8 a universe which included 3 and 4 year olds only on the 
diild?em°^- l'^'""^ '^^^ t^an 126% of the Poverty Level vlelds 



TABLE 6.-ESTIMATE OF 3- A 



BIkk..! 

Put^ RIcan. 

~y Total-. 



:i Puerto Ricans ara doubfi co mted. 

* Tptal Is mora tfian 100 pera nt beca 
ehildret) under 18 in poverty fa uilres and 
S-year-ofdJiflj^foops. 



The Division of ^ 
an additional 5,000 e 

Note that white cifldren 
New Jersey children 
46.4% of all Puerto 
125% of the poverty 



' 4-yEAR.OLO CHILDREN IN NEW JERSEY FAMIUES BELOW 125 PERCENT OF THE 
POVERTY LEVEL, 19691 , , 



N Percent total 



Percent total 
In catefories 



17,821 
13,800 
4,051 



44.6 
13.1 



9.0 
39.3 
4$. 4 



*30,929 , 



luse poverty index scaled by percentatt of children 0- to Wn-iroupj was usechfof 
ma applied to 3- to 4-year-4lds, thcre^ assuniini an^qual dislfU)ution of 0- to 



outh ahd Family Services estimated conservatively that 
igible children were on center waiting lists In 1973. 
^Jldren in poverty famiUes again constitute a majorty ^f 
In this category, while 39.3% of aU black i^hlldren and 
RIcan children live in families with incomes less than 



I svel 



state mie IV-A eUoibiUtu BtandardB ' ' * ' 

Ciiirently; and since the inauguration of the New Jersey State Plan for 

l!^ oifa^^%wi^^^l"^.^'^^^^ from families with iftcomey $9 ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
less Of family size, a -e eligible for child care without charge, under the imnle- 
r^rp&..'' ^or ^'present, former, ot ^potentif pX as^^^^^^ 

Of P^uL^to^R^nn^^i^^ ^^^^^ embrace apptoximately 88% ' 

or i:'uerto Ricaii Thre^ and Four Year Olds— 7,544— and 82% of Blacks— flo 2f?n 

^n!n%Tr^^^J!i^^^^^ an ellgWe popnla- 
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, Pilertd Rican school enroUmenttSdnd 4 i/earolddtfyj/ State 

The enrollment oif Puerto Rican three and tovtr year olds in New Jersey are 
presented in Table 7, with (1) total enrollmenC up group and (2) enrollment 
of- Puerto Rlcans and Hispanics in other states. 

The table jreveals: ? 
* 1 The rate of Puer.to Bican enrollment is New Jersey is only ^lightly greater 
than half the rate of all 3 and 4 year olds, and^iess than half the Black rate 
of enrollment, - # ^ 

2 New Jersey's Puerto Bicians are enrolled at the lowest rate of all states 
fr»r which statistics for Hlspantcs were available, and the second lowest of all 
states showing Puerto Rican enrollment 

3 The low rate of Puerto Rican enrollment in New Jersey does not appear 
to be relAted to total enrollment, nor to relative Puerto Rican per capita income 

.nor peroeut of persons below the l>overty level, percent of female headed house- 
holds, nor rate of l^abor force participation of married women. * 

**■ * 
TABLE 7 -SCHOOL ENROLLMENT FOR 3- AND 4ffEAR-0L0S BY RACE. SELECTED STATES 

Puerto Rican 

Puerto percint 

Puerto Rican perwns 

^ Rican per capita abovt 

' ^ . percentate Income poverty 
• ' r«»,i ^^^^^ ""'^•d level/ranked 
While N?£ro panic»2J< Rican b^tes by States li'States 



^ United States: - - v — ;■ 

!Jfban._.« 14.8 14.5, » 16.0 11.9 10.7 

"orthe«t 13.7 13.0 18.0 11.0 10 6 

CaWorna . •20j3 20.3^ 20.1 M4 2 4 8 lYl' V 

Co/jnccUcd 19.0 18,8- 20.3 M3.! . 18 3 . 6 

nimois: 12.4 12.0 14.2 MO.l 6.7 V 9 J 4 

Massacljvsetts U.O 13.6. 20.3 M4.9 10 7 5 9 9 

Ne^i"«y 14.2 13.5 17.5 *7.5 7 4 * 8 4 5 

K^ork 15.0 14.4 17.8 MI.l , 11 I S 6 7 

Ohio 9.5 8.5 17.0 > 12.1 8.8 7 3 2 

pMnsytvania 10.7 9.8, 17.5 M0.2 10.2 6 8 t, 

1 • Spanish surname. - - n 

* Spanish hefllate. ^ * . ' ' 
> Spanish lintuate. 

* Puerto Rican^ * ^ . 

. • ' • Nummary • , . . " ' , • 

1 Puerto Riraiis a,s a group have distinctly and significantly lower incomes 
than hlaok.s or whites. 

2 A pai^city of child care exists for all children who are eligible for free 
service in New Jersey, accopUin?? to eligibility criterifi. - 

t/^' f"!^ children in the entire State receive full day <wire delivered via 
Puerto Rican or Hispanic group sponsorship. ' >^ * 

4 Accurate statistics on care for other Puerto Ricans and HkspanlCij are not 
accessible- * ^ . 

5 Puer^n Ricaas have proportioiiatel> fewer children in center care than other 
gfoups, and therf is u shocking absence of available biilngual/bitultural child 

, development opportunities. ' > - - > 

0 Approximately 4051 thfee and four year old Pujirto Ricans lived in families 
witJr below 125% of the census poverty level in 1070. 

1 That the state assure comprehensive child development services for an ad- 
ditional COO chlTllrcn in centers meeting Federal Interagency Day Care Require- 
ments delivered in bilingual, bicultural settings under community auspices and 
sponsorship, wit^i significant parent iavolvement by September 1074. 

2. Tliat the ^mo produce and disseminate by September 1, 1074 a corapre- 
hrjri<{lve statement on child de\^»lopment services in Xew Jersey per Jpnc 30th, 
1074 and annually thereafter, which includes at least; (a) present forms of 
ohild^ca^re deliveroo^ children with speciHc reference to Puerto Ricans 

. >i ' ' 
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. Inter-Agency CouZCZ%tovs!Mh7olLf l^-^^^^^ the,Pueffo RJ^aH, 
Jishmeiit of a child devX.monf iMi^ ^^* oa tlie above and oii the estab- 
. ^'.--n-ieosA^Kbt p!f^^^^^^^ results In o6n.prehZ 

^ * x^TTBODuonorr ' . - x 

a les'Jvt&TtulZs 'Lted^arnTf'''^ ^''^'^^ """^'-^ ""^ <^"^ens with ' 
, development services rpo"nt ^fnXm«?In?? ."^^ fo^-toapclng chfld: 

• A l^rZ^T^^l^^];'^^:?^^^^^^^ ^-^^e. Jersey : 

Jersey, Juqe 1974. -^eeas.and Services, Puerto Rican Congress pf I^eV 

PI.VANCISG AND DmvERINO bHBLD DEVELOPStEKT SEBVl^ES ■ 

or the "War on Povertv-" fK Opportunity as part 

federiil level bv the Office of rhtr/TS^M.^"^' admlnlstered.at the 

cles, also creation «fOPn -«l i .^ Ck)mmunity Action AkmL 

New,S;7e^Tea'£Sf difcafe 1^4''^^^^^^^^ ^° ^^^^248 chndrl^Tj^ 

ar* used for determfnTng eltelbS Ud tMO^^ Pr^-^'y ^^^^'^^'^ 

can be flfied by children fr^m over-Income ?fm^^^^^ the program 

related fees. . over jncome famllfes, wh.ose parents pay Income- . 

cles Sorte^lhat Stri?ch^^^ «f Institutions and Agen- ' 

centers for fiscal year W73 and a si^^^^^^^^ I" community day cafe 

'Oie bulk Of. flnancial resources fAr tYipt^f^i "^'"'^^^^ P''''^^ ^ '74. 

Da"? S So'Tsf er'seTvL^'flfr^ C^mn.unW%V except for 

• centers. '^'^ ^""^'"^ ^.'^^^ children) and 0. other non-WIN . 

and'cmKolernS^^Sn"^^^^^ ''^ ^'"'f,^ ••^al 

UnrlPr TiH^ TVA ^tiSi -Vlii ?- ? ^^^^^^ Cities, and otlier private. sources 

Of tS RSnaromo'e"!?^ 

Currently, families with lSe<, oAoftIn ^ f""''." required. . 

eligible fVrservicfwTthout cCge ^^ : " '"e«P«<="ve,of /fln,Hy size axe ' 

Other sources of programs include WIN ilh rtm^^^'K^,'*^^ 

• centers by Tho end If tal Yrar"?! I-Hlm/''^^''^'" •'P^^""'"^ ^3 wIn 



to 'cfssure services In- 



Z^rrS^. ^. ''-^^t-^our'^s'To^"^^^^^^^^ S 

^ ' ''0B8TA<nt.ES TO PRoVl'&XON OP SERVICE ' " 
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Under Title IV-A, the federal government will provide 759? "of the#otal cost 
olwsupportire services, including, child care, to estates, on the basis of the state 
providing the 25%. ' " . - * 

Other than for the few New Jersey centers which receive 25% from the state, 
all other sponsors and. potential sponsors are in competition for the same limited 
resources from Counties, municipalities, United Ways, and foundations to pro-, 
vide the necessary matching pionies. ' * 

It $houid be belalK>ring the obvious to cite what this obstacle represents to 
would-be Puerto Kican and Hispanic sponsors. 

Limited in nuhibers, resources an4 political involvement, for Puerto Ricans 
and Hispanlcs, the outcome of t\Lis "market system" of developing programs Is 
the present trio of full day programs In the State, . 

Other Puerto Rican and Hispanic groups have to date been unsuccessful in 
accounting for the matching funds. # 

§. Facmtie8 ' . ^ ' 

Even In those few instances where matching funds were successfully accounted 
for, Herculean efforts were required to overcome the series of obstacles, on the 
course toward the opening of a center. 

The next problem after money is site. Local groups characteristically engage 
in weeks, sometimes months, of search and negotiation for a site which pan meet 
State and' local licensing standards for child care. Usually, when a site is found' 
and can be secured, substantial renovation ^nd remodeling is required in order 
to meet licensing requirements. And these requirements must be met before 
funds — including the limited remodeling funds now available — can .be secured! 

Thus one center had, to' raise $12,000 not recapturable from the program in 
order to ^eet local and state licensing- requirements. 
$. Personnel . * 

It Is reasonable to expect a contribution of time and energy by lay people In 
order to fcring about a needed community, service. The level of .effort required to 
organize ik center — which means accounting fpr matching monies, finding and 
securing .a site, \vritlng a proposal, meeting state and local requirem'ents» con- 
tracting for renovations, finding qualified staff, establishing criteria for selecting^ 
children, purcha;sing equipment— Is beyond the capacity of piost general purpose 
^funded programs, not to mention lay groups' with no staff.* ' 

So, nu.t only Is the pe^onnel limited to begin with, but people already involved 
in community service projects, once they apprehend the multjude of challenges, 
hassles, and layers of bureaucracy, rationally conclude that *'the System" Is es- • 
tabllshed toViof provide child development services, ^ 

, ~ HEADSTABT : IN PLACE, NO CHAJJOpS EXPEC?rEE>' '* ' " 

Headstart, now administered by the federal Office of Child Development, has 
e.xr^relnced no significant Increase in funding since Jts inception in 10C5. Level 
of funding Is Expected to remain constant. 

TITLE IV-A : OPPORTUIHTIES^IN NEW JER8BT . " 

J^ew Jersey does ^lave. the opportunity to expand chijld services using Title IVA 
funds. Its under-usage of this federal program waS" revealed dramatically in 
1972, when Congress ended Its then-existing practice of providing funds to states 
solely on the basis of state provision of 25% of total social services costs, and 
enacted a funding celling and proportionate maximum state entitlement^, still 
contingent upon stfjte provisiin dt the 25% non-federal share. ' ^ 

New Jersey's entitlement was pegged at $88 mljllon ; Its usage was w^l umler 
half its entitlement, and was estimated to be approximately $42 million in FY 

^^he New Jersey Division of, Youth and Family ,ServIces^ in r^^cognltlon of the 
burgeoned need for child care, ?^equested that the legislature; for FY 7p, in- 
crease its appropriation foe comijiunlty day care froin $1 million to $?.7 million, 
which they projected would result In jin Increase care (Including day camps) 
for 4,000 children and yoiith, above the 15,000. children and yoyth affected^ 
In'Fx *74, • . 

The Governor and tHe Bureau of ' the Budget recommended instead ah ini. 
. crease of ?W»00p. * 
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th^llriSr.°'r2rnf^^^^^ advocates around the State, 

Even with a breakthrough In slate fiscal policy for child care for PF "ir. 

^^t^J^^^^^'i '° "^^^^^ Title IVA fund^ In FY 75 v^U stlU Eve a 

• current gap between,entltlement and usage of $35 mllUon. . " 

or^dl^e a'°^Hp/v°„"f '^^f "'"2"^ ^'^'^ ^"'J local Pf°«ni°' officers 
ffSIrpi !n».H'"^^'{ °' supportive services has-already Intensified, this exStlne 
J^nrdUCrLS"^ '"S "kellest Posslbm^or financl„'fu:"easel 

of JN'ew Jersey— As Is recounted aljove. child' develonment fnrr»P« 
moL^Tnf^''^''^P''^'°^ I" first Mcrnt brS?ough 

^nV,^^ ^^"^^"^ ^^'^"^ ^^^d aevelopm^t funding at Se stote level 

• ««2'J!ni''^'?"°"^' ^"PJ '° to care-on^the basis of Income. pubUc 

»Swoif,?n?,'Jr^"*',*!i'^''S'"' """^ ethnlclty:-and given the still " mbamsslnK 
uiiderutlllzatlon of Xew Jersey s Title IVA entltlement-lt Is nredlcK 

activity toward ^ comprehensive Vstem^lKnffi Sd ' 

I responslWIlty for services needed by children and 

rewlrafhem" '"^ ''""'^ development services .under Title IVA 

. shlre'^lerte'rodarsSy"^^^^^^^ t''^ ^6% non-federal 

level^SlviliLuo'jKlW^^^ "'"^""^ ''''"^ '"^'55^^ «* » 

muit'b/Ll^mL^Sf ^^.'^ b^idlstmgulshed from operation,, which 

Though a breakthrough of this dimension Is not seriously expected at the 

?oXuss'°tte^L« Sl?i^^n^r'""V' '''f ^r^^""''" adVs^ are wluSi 
to discuss the possibility of a financing mechanism for such a program on a 

EdwauK^anlsl" Proposals for the "Thorough and Bfllclent . 

B. National Potiou! • -■, * ■'* . *' 

developments at the national level. From diverse 
nStlosophles, a consensus/tf le^latori is emerging which mUsftesult In the jiext 
im years In large scale^Wfd developmentleglslatlon. , "ic jiext 

nrfin^;-'?*" I?^ *^ •fcffiorltles demanding a proportionate share of social 
hn^f '=°"",'"''l Pa"crns and provide an early child- 

servlital^irt ?h.?ron'nr„Sfl^ Community sentiments, to delivery needeAsodal 
servlCte, feed children, provide corrective and preventive health service. - 
,.5fl~i '7°'^'' 2'"l?J?'' "".^^ changed so that -nationally there are six million 
moaers of young children In the work force. Jor the most part, thefe mothers 

2,^H„n.M/i5?.fS'"°,,';\^^ '»°>"y.lncome,antf cannot afford the high cost of 
questionable quality child care available privately. 

Third, women's consciousness has heightened. A kes recognition by middle 
one InttSr fa^Uy'^'''^ * positive child development program would benefit every- . 
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Fourth, early childhood and social welfare professionals, wl^h liberal ahd 
labor allle;, adTA;f:ated public flnancing ot developmental child. care as sound 
social policy. • • '\ ' / 

riftli, a strategy of. fiscal conservatiFlsm embraced public supROxt for child care 
as a coiidltiun und a pre-requislte for e:cpanding tltie labor f orce^ and particularly 
the supply of hjv, wage, inustly' women workers, a;nd reducing publlc^ssistance 
expenditures. / - 

These categuriea are not mutually exclusiye. This conyergcnce of social and 
political gruuping6 suggest that substantial additional resqurces will bec^^ 
available for. child cacali? the fo;reseeable future. 

The atage in set fur a conflict between, two philosophies of .ca^g for children*- 
^emphasia on the chUd^lth public support of programs being k i:ight like flre and 
polke protection— or emphasis on the employment status pt the parent, with 
quality of child care taking second place tQ immediate cost, considerations. 

The former position politically congealed within the.,phil^ophlcal framework 
of the Economic Opportunity Act. But S. 2007, which included this child develop- 
ment Act of 19T1, vetoed by the President, emerged with so;ne significant differ- 
ences from past antj-pdverty legislation: . • • /' . 

1. The bill was Jipt Intended to segregate programs' through a restriction of 
eligibility. Frame r^ bf the legislation j^ought to provide subsidization to middle 
class, working class, and poor families. Bationale here was for a broadly avail- 
able program which would develop a broad-baspd constftuenoy for its expan- 
sion. Unlke OEO,Jhe ihltlaL expenditure. It was hoped, would be a base for 
future acceleratlon.histead of a locked'iaceiliuc* 

2. Control of ilif^ pro^r^m would be maintained at the local level by a non- 
govemmentaj/age/rcy, and a new coordinating mechanism, a Child Development 
Council, wcitnd be created. This mecjianlsm would relate to the municipal gov- 
emmeni^nore. directly than do existing Community Action Agencies, 

3. Theaeclsive policy rq^ of parents at the center level was established 
legislatively./ . > /. 

Prospects are that comprehensl^fe Child Development legislation will receive 
bliiartiskn support in the next session of Congress, 

Senator 'Sio:^dai,z: We will stand in adjournment to the call of the 
Chair: T ' ^ ' 

\ , Thank you, ^ - ' ^ _ - ^ 

[Whereupon, at 12:^0 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject jfo 
the callfof the Chair.] ' - ^ * ^ [ 
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rut StCRCTARr OrlMCALTH COUCATION. ANtrtTd^f Afi 



WASHINGTON.'O C ZOiOt 

DEC 2 0 ^^y/ 



Honorable Walter F. Mondalc 

Chairman, Senate Subconanittee on * ^ , ■ * ' 

Children and Youth , 
CoDBilttee on Labor and Public Welfare 

United States Senate . ' 

Washington, D.C. 20510 ' ' 

Dear Senator Mondale: 

In connection with recent joint hearinga of the Senate Subcomalttee 

?^«cr ^^'"^^ ^^s* Select Subcomittee on Education ' 

on^S, 3754 and H.R. 15882, the Child and FamUy Services Act, 
Suhcamnlttee. staff have requested k sutenent on the Department's " 
curtent activities on behalf of "children. 

Pdrsuant to that request; I am pleased to, submit herewith a statement 
on Current Deoartment^Qf Health, Educati on, and" Welfare Activities on 
.Behalf of Children: A Suamarv Report for th^. inint .nt,«4^^^,w^^ 
the Senate Sx*coiaalttee on Children and Youth and the House Select " 
SubjMomittee on Education, 

"/^ ' ' ' . ^ - 

t trust that this will be informative. If I can be of further 
assistance, please do not hesiute to call on me ag»ln. 



. Sincerely, 





Enclosure 
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CURRENT t)EPART>lENT OF HEALTH, EDUaTtON AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES 
ON BEHALF OF CHILDREN: A SUMMARV REFORT ^ 

INTRODUCTION . \ ^ 

I ao pleased to present this stapeaent on the .fptlvltles ot the ^ 
Departsent of Health, Education, and Welfare on bebaif of* children 
for the joint consideration of the Senate^ Subcocaitfee bip'^ildreh 
^ and Jouth and the House' Select Subciyanittec^on Education* * We, share , /, 

^ . a concern in the^ efforts .of the Federal governnent, to pro tic t ^nd = 

♦ • ♦ ' * . i • . . . * 

enhance the developnent of our laost -valuable natural reaoorqe^-^QUi? 

' , ' ■" ^. •• . ■ 

children.. And ve both see the challenge in the ^context of the. iaciily 

/ * ' it ' ' 0 f'-^-i' ' < 

as the prioary tiuroifer and devel^er of the' child Wlthift ttje corsyni^y 

^ • J. , • 7 , ■ ^ ' • 

and sdcitety.* • . ^ . 

Public efforts on bahalf of children .have a^ long history, in the United 

' ' ^' , \ - , " . ^ 

States, and have gradually increased over the years .to the point now r 

i . ' / ' «; •/ 

where the Federal government ^^one spends several billion doXla^ «>each 
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year through some two hundred prdgrama designed •^to^enefit:';roung cHil 



-flung programs do itot guarantee real 
• and rightful concern in thls^ 



dren. Yet mj^ssiv^ funding and fa; 
Impact. There Jga^gatoar seriOus 
country that sotae chlld-rea still do^ot expe,^ence thosf; positive • 
cpndltions necessary to assure t^eir- £ull\and healthy development;. * 

As a result, we have reached the .conclusion. that the Dep^rtoentimi^t 

' ' ' \ . ' \ ' ' ' * * • 

adopt, to a laj^er d«grp4 than ;^n the past, a ^re prget group orienfrc'd 

t . • ' ' - N ' V ' ' V 

per^pecti;ire in. r,elatlon to ttie pl^nniltg, budgeting and. evaluation of our 

•V'' ' ! t.' ^ * . / 

programs* ' • ' , . . ^ 
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While Its concern* extend to proooflng "the heaith.and-welJ-Selng. of all 
^ groups- ind classes of people, the Departaent' has. frob Its Inception.. 

recognized Us special responsibilities toward jarticulir populations 
•DOSt in .need of assistance. Typically these include groups and in<H- " 
vlduals «h9,,because of poverty, age. dl^bUlty.' unequal opportunity', 
tUness. or other debillta'ting conditions cannot, unaided, nove toward 
self-sufficiency and independence. On the basis of our experiende. it 
■M apparent, that the Dep.rtnenfs abUity to discharge more effectively ' 
its -responsibUTties. toward particular populations (in thisi'case, 'children) 
cpuld be strengthened through an increased- emphasis o^ the following: 

- greater attention during all phases of agency planning 

activities (forwaxfi planning, operational planning, 

research and evalt^acion planning) .on Identifying and r"^ . 

analyzlng^the principal needs and problems of children; ' 

. - ' ' ' 

' - agency assessoents. of the de^ee and extent ttf t.^lch current^ 

strategies (I.e., current progr^ approaches) are aeetlng 

idintlfled^children's needs; * 
♦ • 

— Identification of n&jor gaps in current actlvltl^s'(i.e., 
important needs and problems which are nbt bekr addressed 
by current programs) and recommendations concerning 
approaches - Including new legislation, program' development.^ . ' ' 
' progran^expansion, 'tic:. - for" addressing urim.t peeds; ' 
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U ^— Ideatlflcttlott of progratas with tiiailaj: '.^bjectlves 

* wblch are operated t)y separate agencies without . > ^ 

sufficient coordination*- ^ , 

» 

Because of oy special concern that the programs and policies of ay ^ 
Departaent achieve a naxicun iapact on the needs of children, I directed^ 
in Decenber of last year, the Assistant Secretary for Htican ^^ve^nent 
to establish a DHEW Cossaittce on ChUdren* this Cotaalttee, under the 
chalrnanshlp of the Office of Child Development, was charged wittt con- 
ducting an overview of DHEW prograns as they relate to children and , 
assessing Departmental policies, lesi«iatlve prograns^ and budgetary 
recocsendations as they are f emulated . As an initial assignnent, 
. the Comlttee was requested to prepare a jstateoent sucaarizing the 
^ prograns and highlighting t|iose aspect^ which inpact on the well- 
^ being of 'children. The inforoation presented in this report is based 
% larjsely on the findings of the Comnictee. the report depicts the 
'K status of DHEW pro^tans In teras of nunbers^l children (under 13 
yea^s .of age) served and dollars expended in FY 74 * 

But before I turn to these data, I want to conaa^nt on the difficulty 

of the task in which *th^omittee was- involve4. Gathering beneficiary 

and target group specific budget infpjmatiojfr across the rather wid^ 

spectrun ot, DHEW progracas and activities proved to be a significantly 

. ' ' oo¥e coaplcx task than cither I 'or the Committee anticipated, 'There 

- * ' ^ • • , 

- • are several reasons £ot this: , , 
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1) Data on the ejTtent to which various DHEW progtaias Icrpact 
upon children are not current ly^collecteji In any standardized 
manner. DlffercSlt age breaks are often' uscd'by ^e agencies. 

I It Is^, therefore, difficult to aggregate progran data or to 
effect cosparisons across prcfgraa lines.'' <Most programs are 
adalnistered by State pr other general purpose .govemaents 
which have differing infomation needs and definitions*. 

2) ' In soce^prograas^ where the lcpact>n children , is 'indirect7 
. and not readily ceasur able /(e.g. , as- la many research' 

activities), it is not possible to calculate nunbers of 
bSieClciaries, although in all probability soo.e children' 
benefit froE these activities. 

3) ^ Soce progracs, although focused prlna^lly on children, • 

serve a troader range of beneficiaifies/ in- these cases, 
,^fhe available progran data cay be ^sver-inclusive, for 
exanple,. as in the AFDc'prograq, which serve children 
and youth, age 0-21. 

A) On the'^'other hand, sone "progracs benefit children although 
these pro^ratas are neither" specifically^ nor primarily targeted 

^ on then, ^n these cases, little infomation describing specif i 
Inp^cts on children is tollecteS or readily identifiable. One 
.example of thiis phenomenon is the tuberculosis control *' 
activities siippprted by. the Center for Disease Control. Also, 

A 

^nany^prog^ans serving parents actually have a direct Inpact on 
"the children, for example, prernatal 'care programs. 



I view the activities by the Coralttyee, which ja^ reflected in the , 
'laforcatjlon which . foa.lows, as a first step towards identifying and 
assessing DHEV? efforts ^oa behalf of the oore than 49 aillion child rea 
under 13 ^cars of age ^ thjs Nation* , ^ , - . ^ 

^ ' \, ^ 

We incend.'to contintte our efforts,, through the Cozsiittee and i^thin 
individual agencies, ito focus on the special problens affecting 
>^^ildren and .to identify bow the.Deparcaental resources cay be ' ^ 
cisployed to addrestf specific children's needs.- * While a nucber of,, 
our prograns are directed toward the high-risk, vulnera^lf child^ 
-oany also have direct and indirect inpact on^ all child reiu / 



V * 



DHEW is calting a major invcstncnt in children. It is estimated, that^ 
$13.2 billion of "our budget either ^ocs dir^cctly to children or 
indirectly aids' children. ^ / 

Following is a stuaaar/ of the 'various Activities carried out on behalf . 
of children, by thc^ Dcparjtnent's agencies — Health, Education, Socii»l and 
Rehabilitation Service, Socialj^ecurity, and Hunan Develop&cnt. 
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. HetUh .•Services AdoinUcraclon 
^ . Alcohol, Drug Abiuc and KtntAl Uct^tlt Ado in. 
. HMtioTuil rni*tlcuLe«'of ilfkith ' 
^ Center for Dl>iea>ic ContVoJ 
; rood jiaa-Drun Adalalttratlon* 
. «Ke«lth Rcnource* Adalnlttratiun 



Education 



SjibtotAl 



508.5- 
.lift. 7 
20^.4 

25:* 
• .5 

16^2 
678.8 



, • Office of Educacion 'z 
» National Inatir.utr of Rducat^on 

SoeUl.^nd ltetwblllfcmtlot> Service 



Subtotal 



. AFOC (Sttvlcea) ' ' 
^ . ~ Child V«lf«ro Servlctf 
' , AFOC (AtiltCanct FnyE«nt») ' ♦ * 

Dtvelo^ental DUtbllltlet (Btilc Support; 
Kodol; Project*) 
. Kedlcfld (IncludlnK EPSDT) 
' . Peattrch, Deaoutr^tlont acd Cvtluatloa 
m Child Care - - 

. ^Sr-Bllnd mnjl Dlttbltd (Strvlcta) 
. nocational lUhabllltntlon '(Section 2, SSDI, SSI) 

?ub totals' 

Social Security Adalntatratlbn * ^ 

. Old-Ate Survlvore end 

Dleablllty Iniurence Benefit* - ' 

. .Medicare (Uoepltal and Supple- ^ - , 

Dcntiry Ke'dieal Inaurance) Benefit* 
, . Supplcaentel Security. Incoae Prograa Benefit* 
. Black, tung Bonefit* ^Yoj^roa Bcneflte i 
, ' ; " ^ Subt^otal 

Office of Hmmn Doveiooaent ' - • ^ 

h» Heed Start ^ 
" . Rwearch and Dcaonetretlon 
' . Child Abuee and KoglectA* 

Subtotal ^ 



J,2lO,6r 
^ 26.0 
3,236.^ 



l,5W.O 
47.5 
^,950.3 

9.9 . 
l,20a.O 

1.; 

, J54.5 

189.^6 
6,951.5 

' 6" 



1,72^.0 



6.0 



10.0 
18.6' 



1,757,0 , 



392 ;i 

.0.0 
407.3 



TOTAL 



* Vlth few cxccbtlonn, tho»ci portlong of the FDA budjjot which directly affect 
chll(^rcn connot ho eetloatcd becfiUBc, FDA prdjirniM. nrc lurcclyoregulotory^ in 

• ;nOturc nnd.intondod jto bcnof It^ all conttualor** . , . 

$4.5 pllUon w«ro nppropriated Inlr Iri IT J4 for nctlvitle* authorlaed under 
^ the Child Ahtmo Prjjvfcntloh and Trentnent Act (IM,. 93-247). ^eaa iDonio*' will* 
be obU)?/itfd |n ft 75 In accordonce with thi» prcwlfiiona of Se FY I97ii, Second 
*»«ppfo»ontrtl AiM»» oprlnt ^tm which p;ctondfi tlu' rtvAllrthllity of thdw fundn 
' throttfh l2/3)/7'4. . 0 . . 
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■ ■•• ■ -• "--i^ \ .. 

.Public HcAlth. Services pro^ratw. «f Reccing' children arc cdtfrdinated by 

the Office of. the Assistant Secretary for Health and arc a d ai nis tfered 

; ■ • '''/.-^ :>-V . 

^hJ'itW'i* ccs&cr- .agencies,^, the Health Services Adnin£stration,^ the 

AlcohJ>l/i>rug ia>y4e/»nd MentaliHeilth A^ainiitratibn and (fiie Ceijter 

.for .^l^V^jsc ContK^, to e.Vsrj^x-exEtnt, provlde^irect services to 

children^,. However, .the. acti^ of the other health agencies, are 

'for .tjbqe^aost..p.art»' relat«tf ,to^^ j>etsonn'cl trslning, tfechnical^ 

assistance ^consultation, and r^lstion,. tnd therefore indirectly 

inpsct on childreni^' . . , ?- " ^ ' ^ . 

Public Health Services pjfosrani serving children are ^idnlnistered by 
/ the following agencies; ^r. r> ' <>' 

• Health- Services Adainistratfon (HSA> ' f 

Alcohpl, Drug, Abuse, and^ Mentil Health ^ 
AdbiriistMtion (ADAMHA) / ' 

2' National Institutes- of Health (NlH) / ' '\ . 

^ ' Center 'for .Disease ^Control (CDC) - . ' . 

' J; . ,Fo.oi\'and, Drug AdninistJration (FDA) . - 

- . Heaith Rcsourcea^ Adoinistration (HRA)^,» o 

We estlfliate thtt in. FY .74 these .agencies expended nearly $679 nillicn 
iind seryed,, aithar directly or indirectly, over 24 nillion c^iildran, 

Atency. Mission,- Beneficlari'es-^and Budgets - 

— f~' — r^^^ r ""-^ ^ - - * 

,HSA ,, Tha, BilfsiWpf the Health Setvices A4pinistration, consisting of 
tht ^ure^u. of Comunity, Hcilth Services, tha' Indian Health Services, 
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thc-Bureau of Kedlcal Services', and the Bureau of Quality Assurance. 

U to provide or ensure the provision of health service* to all people ^ 
; iathe United States^ and specific 'sub-populations including children, 
. who do not otherwise receive adequate health services. , ^ 

In FY 74 nillions of children were affected by H$A programs, iticluilng 
over 11 nlllion children who were served specifically through Various 
programs in the area of Maternal and Child Health. These nuoljers Include 
.^children who nay have received services from nore than one service progran. 

In FY 74, the total HSA budget connitaent to prograqs. and activities 
affecting children was $508,643 nilllon, allocated anong the najor 
prograns, as described in the table below: 



^ _ ESTIMATED FY 74 H^A BUDGETS AFFECTIS'G CHILDREN 

(in nillions of jioH^rs) 

Patieat Care and Special Health Services $ 12.066 

Corfmunity' Health Centers 114.146 

Maternal and Child Health 265,868 

Family Planning*^' ' 14.754 

.National Health Service Corps . 4.039 

Indian Health Service - . 97,770 

» H§A Total" $508,643 
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As reflected in Che beneficiary and b'udgec daca, prograas and accivitie& 
In area of rsatemal and child health represent the xaajor thrust of 
HSA efforts on behalf of children. These activities include: 
. provision of^ -grants to states for ^ 

zaatemal and child health services 
. support of crippled children's prograns 
. support of .research on inproving services delivery 
. support of training of staff and pa^aprof essionals 
to work with the Dentally retarded and Qultiply- 
han^ioapged. , 

' ' \ '9 , 

The basic purposes of laaternal and child health and crippled children's 
programs are .to reduce infant cortality ^nd otherwise prooote^the health 
of cithers and jchilAen, especially in rural and econonically depressed 
areas, and to locate, diagnose^ treat, and provide follow-up, care for 
'^children suffering from crippling or handicapping illnesses. 

Sone^of the nore significant services being provided through the naternal 
and child health foroula and project grant prograns Include: paternity 
and, infant care, intensive care for high-risk infants, comprehensive 
hea-lth care for" children and youth, dental care for children, and 
comprehensive family planning services. 

0 - - 

Grants to. States for jcrippled children's prograias are used to locate 
handicapped children and to provide essential physician and inpatient 
hospital services, and continuing ca/e by various professional personnel. 
The estifiat;ed 500,000 children served have conditions such a^ orthopedic 
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handicaps, epilepsy, hearing InpairaenCy cerebral palsy, cystic ^ 
fibrosis, heart disease, apd other congenital defects. 

' Current research -in c:aternal and child health is aimed primarily at 
Inproving efficiency and e^ectiveness of service delivery oechanisms. 
In addition, 'there are specific projects' to design and develop new 
prosthetic devices for child amputees and de\^lop methods of treating 
infants born to drug-addicted mothers. ; 

Much of the training funds in maternal and child health are used to 
support twenty university-affiliated centers which provide specialized 
clinical training to physicians #and o.ther nitemal and child health 
personnel who work with Dentally retarded arid multiply-handicapped ^ 
chiSdren. In addition, in 1974, funds fcr training midwives, pediatric 
nurses, and othecj physicians' assistants were provided fifteen 
institutions. ' ' n ^ 

ADAMHA . The Kational Institute of Mental Health' (NIMH) x/ithin ADAMHA 
^adminlsjters research and tra'inlng activities and provides direct services 
for improving mental health of vari6us sub-populations, includ-ing a specif i 
priority on child mental health. The Kational In'stitute of Mental Health 

• . • ■ f . . • ■ 

also serves childi'en indirectly through researcK* activities in the, area 

«. ' , . ■ 

of^ children's social and emotional needs, through the train/ng of child 
mental Health workers, and through the provision, of technical assistance 
and consultation • ' * 

Jhe total budget cOmitment of ADAMHA for programs affecting children 

was $118.7 million in Ti 74. Of this', $67,684 millibn was expended by tjje"" 



National Ij^tltute of Mental Health, for mental health care,, services,, 
and research ''i^^th'e following areas: * 
child abuse and neglect • ^ * ' 

* . child sental health and schools ^ » 

. studies in emotional health and cospetence 
, . studies in aggressive or hostile behavior 
influences of television 
.* coBounity-based treatcent' nbdels for delinquent^ and r 
' other- crioie and delinquency activities. 

The.cocposite budget estimate <5f dollars conaaitted to ADAMHA programs 
* r- * , , 

affecting children^ also ^n<:ludes ^l...a ttiilllori from the WtionaX Institute 

on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA) and $50.0 million from the National 

Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA)* These agencies provide direct services, 

to a limited extent, to older children and support a number of training, 

prevention and treatment ^projects which benefit jrounger children as 



NIH. the mission of the National Institutes of Health is to support 
research which will expand thp knowledge of, and, enhance its application 
to, the prevention, diagnosis ai^d treatment Qf disease in all people in. 
the United States, includin^g children. Thus, the general. orientation of 
most NIH programs is development and application of knowletlge rather than 
.provision of services. v *, 



Kational Institute; of Mcaul He^ltti:*for mental health. cafe, aervices,- \ 
axul rcs^rch In the following areas: . ^ , . . 

. . child abuse and neglect ^ V 

♦ " ' - ^ 

. child mental heslth^aad schools 
t 

, • studies in eaojtionai health and competence 
. studies in aggressive or^hostile behavior 

. ^luences of' television * 
• community-based treatment model* for delinquents and ^ ^. ' . 
other crime and delinquency activities. :^ " . 

The composite budget estimate oV dollars committed^ to ADAMHA programs ^ 

; affecting chUdren also includes $1*.0 million from the National" Institute 

' ' * . ' ' - o , ^ . ' ' 

on Alcohol Abuse a^ Alcoh&lisiaTNIAAA) and $50.0 million fro^ the Natio^l 

Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA>. These agencies provide direct services, S 

^ to « limited extent to older children and support a number of tjaining^/ 

-prevention and treatment projects irfil'ch benefit, younger "children as 
well. * . ^ . 



^ISS*. mission of the National Institutes of Health is to support,' 
research wljich will expand the Imowledge o/, and enhance itsj application 
to, the prevention, diagnosis and treatment of diswt. in all people in' 
,the United States, IncluaingVchlidren. Thus, the general orientation of 
most NIH programs is* development and application of Icnowledge rather than 
provision of .services. ' — . 



s 




Wlchln*NIH> Che National InsclC^le of Child Health and Huznao, Developaenc » 

' 0 ' \ ' " '* 

which undettakes chlldrrelaced health research in such areas as perinatal 

. '- • 0 

biology and Infant mortality, gtovth and development, and mental retardation, 
serves as^a principal focus within DH£W^)cor basic and applied research bearing 
specifically on the health and ^ovth of children. 

The National ^stitutes of Health indirectly benefit al£ of the c2orc than 
^9 million .children, during intra-uterine development and from birth through 
age ^12. The research activities provide services directly only to the . 
sm^ll nufiiber^ of children who participate in thea, jbowever, some I^ICHD 
research^actlvjttiesvare. ta^^ed (/n «pe<^ific groups^f children, such 
as tj[ic 60,000 children who die before their, fii^t birthday, the 200,000 
children who d^e identified^ ^zS;^ year as ^having. bicth detects, an3 ^ i. 
approximately 1,000,000 ttentall^j;«*«fded children 0-12 years of age. 

in Ti 74 the budget commitment for HIH programs affecting children 
totalled j$209.442 million. Of tliis, $feo,342 million represents ^ y '^ * 
« expenditures by the NDCUD for„biomedical and 'behcrioral research, 
perinatal and infant mortality^research and resejcosh on the biological, 
medical, behavioral and social aspects, of meiftal la tarda tlon. FY 74 
budget expenditures for child^heai£h, brolcen out ^ the Institutes 
_vhich support actlvi^tles af^ting children, are stmmarized in the 



table chat follows.. 
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, (in nilllon^ of dollars) 



N«Cfon«l Institute of Child Health and Human 
Developoient 




• 




Division ofipitesearch Resources 

\ • 

National HeaXt and Lung Institute ^ ^ * 


1 n -onn 
. »32.XOO* 






National Institute of Allergy and Infectious^ • 
Diseases 








National Institbte'^f Arthrritism, Metabolism 
and Digestive pisteiises ^ 


6.806 




1 


National Institute of Dental Research 

/ ' - . 
llatioiial Institute of Neurological Diseases 

an^ Stroke ^ 


* 28,900 






31.40b 






National ^ye Institiite 


t 

. 9.700 . 






' . ' NJH Total 


$209,442* 







' CDC . The Center for Disease Control administers t^o^ health prbgraps . . 
Oriented towar^prevention and treatment of .diseases affecting children: 
the Imsunizetioo. Project Grant Program and ^ the Childhood Lead Based Faint 
. Poisoning Preventi&n Program, In addition* a ^tlSstant^lal number of children 
receive screening » diagKostic and .^reatment services through tuberculosis 
control activities funded under Section 314^d) of the Public Health Service 
Aot^ ^ . - ' 

Altogether about 12 million children under 13 ye^rs of ag^ were served by 
• these .programs- in Fif 74. ' • . ' 




mother Institutes » suph as ihe National Cancer Institute, support health 

and biomedical reseaz;ch programs which benefit children indirectly. , However, * 
b<|iget estimates for that portion of research which affects children specifically 
no^ readily identifiable and is therefore cot inc^yded In this tfable. 
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The budget esq^endltures of the Issunizatlon Brograo and Le^d Based 

•» . / ' r 

Paint Poisoning, Prb^raa totalled $25,378 million in PI 74.- .The a^ou" 

. V * 

of .funds allocated to TB^control activities specifically a£fectin^ . 

*■ . ^ , " » 

children cannot, however, be identJLfied, and is therefore ifot included 

in" the composite budget conaltnent of the Centex; for pis ease Control, 

FDA. In^-addition.co^dts regulatory function^, the Food aptOrug. Admin- 
istration ^oyltfe^^ -cdnsuner.s with the appropriate health and safety 
infocjaapiqn necessary fot iaaking informed decisions .about thosp prodijct 
• regulated by *PDA, ' ■ ' ' ' 

^FDA indirectly affects aii children in, the United States through its 
information diss^ination and regulatory responsibilities which in<(lude 
among other concerns, the safety and quality of foo<J, the safety an^J • 
effectiveness of drugs and therapeutic devices, and j:he safety of 
radiological' pj^oducts and procedui^es. ' ^ • * 

^ince tjie FDA is a regulatory, agency whope activftles^itldirectly affect 
the population at large, oiily limited acid incomplete data are^a vail able 
on budget e:Jpenditures fpr specific sub-^ptopulations. What -data exist, 
however* show that a minimum* of $500,000 was allocated in FY 74 
t?o new drug, activities and poison control activities for. children. 

HRA; The overall mission of the Health Resources Administration is ijC;o . 
provide leadership regarding the identification, deployment and 
utlllziitlon of , personnel^ educational, physical, financial, and 
organizational resources in, acbieviijg^ optimal health services for 
all people of the .Uniyril Statfes*, including childjreh. 



Within HKA>, the Divisions of Dentistry and^ Regional Medical Prograns 
and the bureau of Health Resources Developsie.n^ support jdeconstraticz 
projects^ which deliver services to chll«lrea. However » th^ delivery 
of health services to. children is» for the cost part, incidental to 
research, training* or detaonstration. A nuober of children do 
receive^8'€^ices through the activities which are not focused on service 
delivery, for example, research to ir^rqve ^he q^^lty of the de^very 
of health services, training of health care manpbwer, and suoport for 
the construction and, renovation of oedical facilities servinc children. 



While ,aXI children ''are Served Indirectly by HRA programs, themunber of 
children under 13 years of age to whom services were pYoul^^ directly, 
is estimated at, 53^,000 for FY 74. * — »>. ^ 

The FY 74 budget coimitce'ht of HRA for progr^iis affecting j^hildren vas 
approximately miirion. 



J., EDUCATION PROGRAMS AFFECTING CHILDREN ^ 

o - '^^^^ 
Educatloi^l activities In DHEV/ are conducted .primarily by two 

c • - ' ^ , 

. organlratlona: ^ 

. The Office of Education* (GE) ^ ^ ' ^ 

\ 

' • The National Institute of Educatloxv^ (KIE) . 



Agency Hlsslon, Beneflclarles» and Budgets <^ o 

, * » . 

OE. The Office of Education provides funds to school systans and other 

organizations for general educational support, educational support to 

/ , ^ ■ ' ; c-- . . 

specific target groups (e.g.» handicapped),, and support to meet special 
educational needs or problems. (e*g.» energency school^ aid). The principal 
progirams affecting children under 13 :^rs of age include: Elementary 



and Secondary Education; programs , School Assistance In Federally Affected 
Areas, I^ndlah Education programs, Emerge,ncy School Aid, Education for the 
,Handlcapp6d programs. Vocational, Technicals and Career Education,. and 
S Library Resources 'programs. '* ^ " o ^ 

It Is esttnated that. In FY 74> programs administered by the Office of 
Education affected approximately 37,000,000 scho2)l age cM^<^^ca. ^^^^^^^^S 
public and non~publlc schools, ylihe budget comsltmim^ for ^programs reflating 
.to chlldrett for FY 74 was $3w2 billion, . ^ . ' - % 

Within t>e OE there are 'two focal points for programs .and. act lyl ties, 
servlng^^hlldrenf /E(luc^tlon for the tlan^Capped a^ Title I^pf th^ ^ 
Ei«attentary anci* Secondary Education Act* <^ ^ ' » l/^ , '" 

In FY. 7,4, .the o/flcei of Education, tl^ough activities tup^orted by tjj© 
Education for the H^ncficapped Program, '^^spent approxiinately $1^7 ,6 million 



* for lutidlcapped children 3-21 years of age* An additional ^100.0 

ainion was spent -on other OE pr<^ratas affecting handicapped children. ' 
. These program activities', prinarlly supported <by the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, Include: 

. support to educational prograns for core than 2,000 
deaf and blind children who were vlctias of the 1964-65 
rubella, epldeoic* 
. provision of diagnostic, placement and education services 
^ to 40,000 handicapped children 'through six Regional j 

Resource Centers 
. training of approximately" 40,000 persons (teachers and' 
other professionals) who wllL eventually assume positions * 
as Workers with the handicapped 
. development of nodel preschool prograas for handicapped 
children \ 

♦ support for Instructional Material Centers which disseminate 

, materials for handicapped children - ' * 

. development of media services, films, and special progracis 
vfor children with specific learning disabilities. 
The primary emphasis of OE efforts pn behalf of bindicapped thildren has 
been to l^ulld thl? capacity of 5tate and local atencies to provide appro-, 
priate education services. The Education of the Handicapped Act (Part B) 
provide* specifically for aid to States for the fcltiation,. expansion and 
improvement of . special .education an4 related sendees to handicapped chil- 
dren. In Ti 74 it' is estimated that 225,000 children received direct 
services and 2.1 miilion children received InclAotai services from programs 
• funded by^ thfs Fart of the Act-. 
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. The second focal point for Federal efforts on behalf of children is 
Title I of the Elem^nt^ry and Secondary Education A^t, the. largest 
Fede^al^aid to education progcan. It provides funds by State formila 
grants to supplenent State and ^ocal expenditures in local educational 
agencies with large nuabers of children ^roa lov-incone families. The 
prograa is intended to help those agencies expand and iaproye their 
educational prograns^to ceet the special educational^ needs of educa- 
tionally«dep rived children. It is fijrther intended to concentrate ser- 
vices, such as tutoring and special counseling, and teaching materials, 
on the most educationally-deprived children. ^ In fiscal year i974 Title I 
provided $1,719 bill^ion to serve approximately 6 million children in pre- 
kindergarten through grade 12 in alsost lV,000 school districts. 

Soon after Title I became law it was amended to Include special categorl^'' 
of eligible children Including, handicapped cliildren Ifving la State- 
operated institutions. During 1974, S'tate agencies responsible for 
these children -received" $85,777,779 and 166,000 .handicapped children 
were Served. Title t provide4 $78,331,000 for services to 380,000 
children of migrant agricultural workers and $16,688,398 for a|}proxlmately 
'22,000 Indian children served by the Bi^re^iu of Indian Affairs. ,An Amount 

c^f $25,448,869 was made available during 'fiscal year 1974 to ^State agencies 

: ^ « - \ ; ' . " - . 

responsible for education of instihi^tionallzed, neglected^ anS d,elinquent 
children; appih;>xlaately 50,000 children part^lpated. 

Urge portions of Title 1 money are allocated, for salaries for extra 
teachers and xcajiher aides. In-service training for Title I personnel^ 
and special incentive grants to States. 'In addition, a portion of the , 
funds are used* for supportive, services. 



• ,The Bleaencary and Secondary |duca«||on Act (ESEA), Tltlfe III^ has 
spurred Innovative and exeapUry^^prbgfans in the field ""of education. 
Drug education, -envlronnental education, and preschool education 
oarlcsone of the new directions 'in learning supported by Title III* 
Congress earnarkcd -$146 taillion for innovative programs In FY 74. 

Recognizing that elementary and secondary, schools throughout the 
country are in special need of strengthened library resources^ Title 
II, ESEA, authorizes Federal support-rt6 provide textbooks and other 
• books and instructional caterials for school libraries. In FY 74 

Congress appropriated $90.nUlion for this purpose. - 
O ^ . ^ ' • ' 

In 19-7 2 » Congress recognized the unique learning problems f aced .b^ 
Indian children in 'passing th<^Indlan Education Act. Under its 
auspices, funds are given to local school districts, schools admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Indian Affalrs*and directly to various Indian 
groups such as tribal councils to deveioj). programs specially attuned to 
the needs and situations of Indian chlldrten, including 'he^th and. 
, nuttitlonal service^ and bilingual educatlo|i. 'An appropriation of 
, $40 nllllon was approved* by the legislature for FY 74. 

The Economic (Jpportunlty Act established the progr*^llt9llow4hTough, 
aimed at extending into pjrlmary grades the educatlottal .galns^^de by -' 
deprived children la Head Startrt. In FY 74, CongresrfT^ppropi^ted ' , '\ 
•$41 million to aid children under the Follow lOirpugh program. In a 
ySJ^^^y ot models emphasizing different approaches froi bfehavloc 
mod'lflcatloa'*fe6* parental involvement, ' ' 



Tfixough its support.^pf Cl>lldrejv*8 Television Workshop, which 
produces the televls.lon showa Sesame Street and Electric Cogpany , the 
Office of Education peaches ovex six cdlllon .children dally , teaching 
then the fundamentals o£ reading and 'counting, with a vara, appealing 
fonsat. * ' 1 . • . 

^ Under the Education Professions Development Aot, two distinct prograiis 
support the training of teachers for young children and the training 
of educational personi!el to serv« urban and rural poverty areas. One 
ain of these programs is to Introduce change in the way teachers are 
trained and utilized . to cake them more responsive to the particular 
needs of children of diverse; and unique backgrounds. 

Through Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1564 an^ the Emeijgency 
School Aid Act, OE h^s helped children in schools that are desegre- 
gating. This help has lncl.uded teacher aides, compensatory reading 
J and oatli programs, multi-ethnic T.V- shows, Interracial parent and 
student ^ountlls, and in-service tcadher training. Approximately 
$260 million was expended for these activities in 1974. ^ 

T;ltie VII of ESEA provldted $50 million lj:i FY 74' for J)lllngua; 

education progrjuas specially designed to meet the needd*cf children 

' * ' . 

whose first language is not English. This provision also designated - 
funds for use by ^institutions of higher education to train teachers in 
the methiddsr-of. bilingual' education. 

Reflecting a current belief that knowledge of ^he fundamental skills . 
of reading and writing is a prerequisite for educational advancement, 
and recognizing that? significant proportion of /pupils , are pr.oooted*' 
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fron one grade -to the next without having mastfered wdlng^skllls. Congress 
Instituted the Rlghtf to Read Progran. Right to kcad provides funds for *. , 
•coBprehenslve reading prograas^and Institutes special intensive V^^ogra^s 
for children who are behind their grade level In reading. Pre-servlce training 
prograns are ain^d at icprovlng teachers' abilities to teach tljeir students 
to read. * • ' * 

^ - 

KIg » The Katlonal institute yf Education supports a vide variety of 
^» 

reseicch and deconstratlon*pi 7i,ects*in the field* of education in order 



>t9 'ioprove the quality of edi nation of all children* 

\ # 



While some of these projects serve a specified nunber of children, the 
lapatt of the projects extends beyond the icziediate beneficiaries of 
*. project Services. • • * ' 

Approxioately 41% of NIE's FY ^4 progran funds/ or $26.0 niilion, was 
A '* . 

. • c. • i • * 

,expen|led on research to ne.et the educational needs of children up to 

1-3 years of age • * \ . ^ • . • ^ 

* * ' ' c 

FY 74, "Nip supported* r^seareTTand decdnstratlon in five priority 
areas: ' 

1) llbprovin^ the productivity of resources In education 

2) improving the relationship of fducatlon tnwork and careers 

* ; »■ ■ .. ' 

3) improving .t.he capability of ^tate and local education systems 

' • ' f \ ■ • ' 

^ ♦ ^ solve education. problems ^ 

. " k") Increasiht diversity in American educating ' 

» .3) p.rovldlng essential skills to all Indivldials with special 
-emphasis on reading. * * ' ' X ' 
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These j)rlorlty erets ere oriented eroirnd e^eclflc probleme In American 
education whl^' ca)^^cut ^across age groups. Two cxanples of projects 
vhlc^ were funded^n response to these 'priority, areas are: 

, A '^tudy o? the sentence structures ^ which elenentary school 

children are exposed In the course of^helr studies, and the relation 

» t ^ " • 

ship of these stprctur^s to the developaent of reading skills 

» - . * *' 
• A study to exaolne the development of self-expectations In . ^ ' , 

children, ages 5-11, and how thi^s development is influenced by ^ 

^ parents, teachers and peers. ^ . ' ^ 

The Office of Research wlthln^HIE supports the largest nunbe? of child- 
focused prograas. Through the^ prograns, res^rch^is concenti^^gited on 
nesting tfie educational needs of bllingtfal and" handicapped. chlldr€ij|, ' 
,j Improving children's zcad^ng and mathemat^al ccnpeteifSes and improving. 
V • J ^the e£f edtivene^ ot compensatory education^) V - o 



^rfee project c»cr»lW are;*" > '^'^^ ' ^ - 

_ and Dsvelop^t .C^ter ^hlch Has 4evoJ^>e3 arijs-'.now l^plewr.U:.; a 
_jiewvay to organisoUle=entary schools so 'that t^c^ers can sivo/ncre 
attention -co the proVlecs of Indlvl^jiai ^hSldrer. arid, also. Jiave. =orl 
flexibility in pianniW progra-as '-' . ■ ^ ■ ', 

. • . The Prosrtn or Tea-.MnLad Linsuistic P>«,rali5tr, af the ;s^."or=^ , ; 
• Center for Rsseetch and Welcpnent . vh4 l^i rdej^p ^^^^^^^^^ 

^ » asseis bilingual (Ens&sh-Spanish) of^Udiafecr^' '( r-.-" 
non-standard Ep.sllsh) lang\ag|,co=pe?ence,.' it ia^lsove^iicc^-' 
that tiiis effort vill lc?ro\e teachers' ctciiu4V;for;4dra^^^^^ 
standing of, non-standard vaWatidns of'S^eecJ*/ " '•f^''^' ' ' 

. A Study of Kyp*r;.crivity vhichW add t<>'^^.y^^^r Ji^i„^''o, 
- . causes hyperactivity in an estLced 5 cilllon chiMreh in ' th J^nitad . 

States. This study, condup'tcd bV the llyc2.a Sesoi:rc>s Ip^i^uti -1^ 

Boston, will te?t the hypothesis \hat artiticlal flavdrtri^ andf^c^^Wi^^^^^ 
-'found in foods ^y be a direct cauL of hyperactive b4-havl«, .^k^" ,,/.V';'J 

characterlred by <:0nstant disorganized activity, short atte^tior, Jpan. 

and unusually ^aggressive conduct. ■ ,^ ;-v'] 



the Office. 6f Ptografas within HIE also .SirActs many of its research- and f.. 
development activities toward improving the .e^ucat^or. of chlllren/ tie" ., 
activities Include: - - 
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: The Alua Rock EdUcatidnal Voucher PrpgraD designed- to detenafeie .'. ' 
whether elenentary' s^fig^ win become tnoce «sp6nsive to parents-" 
concMns when parents have the power to 'decide which schoo^ls afid which <. 

• educationil programs will fecejve financ4a|. support ' 



The ExperioentaX ^chool^s Project aiaed at developing Ins.trlictlcndl 
programs that are responsive ^o^ the needs and desires of IcSi'-ifua?^ 
students and "tjiat involv&~ay scgaents o| th^ coramity in, the p-LirSing 
of these progransJ 

Avardins of grants to six local school systcns t^ enable ther p^sn 
a career education progran for grades and to icplesent apprcjriitc 

strategies " " . / 

The J!arket£.ble Preschool Educatign Progjiijz virich provides esrly 
education to rural Appalachian childr^n^ .ages 3 to 5,, through a . 
-television series supplemented by a hcne visitoi^ and a nobile clas^ 
rooa uni't« This series incotporaces eleii^ts oi the Appalachian 
(Culture and ecphaslzes the developr.ent of social skills. 

The D'istrict of ColuLlbia Public Scliools r.espoiLSe to Educatlcal 

^ •* *■ " ' » ^ " 

Projqct, an innet-city educational progran, aiied at increasing the 

*■ 

\ J 7 > 

educational achievement levels of approximately 2X,0(}0, di^advar.tagcd 
children in 19 el^entary, junior high, and^seaior high schools in 
the Anacostia section ^^^shington, D,C«Vj^ V- ^ 



, SOCIAL REHABILITATldN PRQGRAIIS AFFECTIKG CHILSRg M 

*»i * ^ \ • . ^ ' ■ 

^ by the^Sociai ard Rehabilitation Service (SRS). " * . 

J 'o 
Agency rtissioR^ Beneficiaries and B -^gots A 

^ » 5 3 ^7 ' ' / ' » , ' \ 

J^je Social and^Rchabiiitatioh Service idninJsters programs vhlch provide 

^ stspporc*'to S'taccs, l9cal cor=iunities, orcknizatlons and individuali> \,hich, 

. in turn,, prdylda a variety of services (social, rehabilita^dcn, inqsL ' 

^ Hainter-^nce^ cedicsl, faaily and child welfare, and other necessarv 

. services) V the aged, blind, iisabled, chUdren and youth and- f amiii 

. in need* c ^ - * . ' • . 

o a o ' . ^ . 

The n-jHi'^er of chi^deen ur.^cr 13- years- of. age served , by SRS programs can 

only sou^^Xy csti:::a ted since aany prugrans affect target 8roc:>.s .hie' 

are def^he^J -or'>--h!:acdiy^or,d-iffer^rtXy, cr.d which typically encer.pa.5 yc^ 

a'nd nay of ten _enccr.?ass entire families, as veil. ^However, in Fl' 7i, it is 

- "^^^ ' ' ^ ^ • o 

esficated that core than 20 million children. and youth,' age 0 to 21 vears, 

'0 . ^ r> . * - 

were served directly by SRS programs. C .-^ ) 



(Budget comitcents for children under SRS^^programs^ in FY, 74 totalled 

' c ^ ' ' " •"' / * ^ i • 

§6^9:>1. 5. trillion. The table 6n the following page lists budget e.vpcr.iiturcs 

for individually. SRS programs affecting children. ^ 

^Very^rograa the Social and Rehabilitaticjn Service has resources 
/allctfatad tp the support and devel6pnent of children. The najor Federal 
incoiSe naintenance ifrogran> Aid to Fanjilies with Dependent Children, 
pffovid^s a^^erage hatching rate of 5A% for 'State. benefit payments to - 



0 . ^ 



AFDC faailiei^ li- January 197^, 10.86 million 'persons , of whom 7.8 pillion 
• ''^««'^^/children, , peeked an .average- payment of $58 p^^ , . 
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i (in* nlliioas of dollars) 



Mccicaia 

A^DC ^(Services) 

"ssi-BliRd and D£sabl«d 
(Services) -* 



[(Sectior. 2^"SSDI, SSI) 

^» 

evsl'opnencal Dis'afbliities 
Basic Support 
. ^ »jodeI Vrojects 

RekScrch, Demonstrations 
aid tvaiuation 



$ 3,950.3* 
1,200.0 
1,500.0* 

8.0 
A7.5 
44.5. 
189.6 



9.0 
0.9 



1.7 



•$ 6^951.5 



♦WiChVthc exception pf these budget items all others .are limited 

•A * ' ' 

,to csalicated dollars to be spent on children, not, families. 

0 
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'An -even grater n^ber.of children, are ellgivie to receive Medicaid ws-viccs. 



Trc^e Fncludc the ASIC Qhlldr^n, children -Ir. nccicaUy needy 'faaiUs: ;.r/ 

27 States and children In vorklng poor fanilies In 17 States where t^tal 

faally Inccma is be^<Jw the State's assistance «s^^ard< In ?Y 7h It is 

^ estimated that 12.1 nlllidn children received Medicaid services vhich _y , 

Included carl> and periodic screcijing, diagnosis and treat-est (irS::., < ' * ' 

^Accot'ding to 1972 figures^ of those*^cn\ldr€n receiving. :*cdicafd *e^/iccs, 

about 70X received physicians* ser-.-iccs, 15% rcisiVed d^:r,t£l s€r,*icc-, 

and 10% Teceived- hospital Inpatient services. The Medicaid Profercr., . . 

^nclt>dli?g EPSDX, contains several ^izportant* provisions specifically tcr * 

child health. Certain types of cire arfe mar.dcjted^for children ressr^les^ ^ 

^ * o^'?.?!^^ ^paclfica^ioxio fur ot:.er eiigiLlcs.. Anong tr,ese*aru cl..^«l, ' . 

hearing and vlf^ion. .The Early and Periodic Screening, Diasnosis, an- 

Xrcatr.enc 2.tJO£i:at;,>ei^ph^si2C5 prevcn:iXve aedicine and attcr.pts to ur.i..^ 
^ - ' ' ^ * ' ' . 

all c-liglble children into the health care svstejr. " In ?Y 7^, dt is * 

^estinated that about^l*6 sillllon childrten vere^ccreenedjfo^physic^; Vnd « ^ 

mental jlefects, about ^5^4 o£ whoai wete referred .for diagnosis and* treatment. \ . 

* f • 

This ^Ift in eaphasid ttoVards preventi^ services for children alsp --ill * ' . 
be re£lectg<J in pro^ran pl^ns for increasing the nunber of recipients / 
, enrolled in HeS^th Malnteh^ce Prganlzatlons. \ 



^^^lo^er^ primary source of Ands for children'* s need% are the public social* 
services^prog^ans administered by, SES-CSA under Utles IV-A, IV-B and VI " 



of the Socij[l-^Sec^:r4ty^Act. Thetfe tltl^ !>rovi|e Federal fundg to States 
^tor 752 of th^ cost of social serC^ices iEurnlshed to recipients of financial 
assistance, and, 'at State option,, ^^p persons idenilfiea as former or 
potei^tial recipients, ^Itlc XV-A (Aid to Ffir.illfis with Dependent CM''dren), 
^'ndates, as a condition for rpcefving .Federal foads for the AFftC program. 



'<0 ,7 f 




that ^tates provide to current recipJctits^ ?-i a rlnlcun, farrily plsr^r-in^ , ' 
sar/iclis, fccter c^r^ services*, child care services, aud protec£i;:w scryiics 
for abused attl neglected children. The law also authorizes 

additional ^services to tUiiui&Lu aud strengthen ficiXy li£e*.and to :.elp 

V i • ' / 

families attain ot retain capability for oaxinuc self-support and ^ ^ 

personal independence. ^ ^ ^ 

Tii-le of tne Social Security Act .authorizes the provision cZ ' 

Federal fcr.ds to enaolc c'^operation vich^t«2tes in establisMng, 



th ^tates in 
zr^ services 



ezttending and strengthening child vc^fare services, Suc;^ services srs 
directed toward the prevention and remedy of p^roblens of vulnerable 
chlldten in the^ateas of neglect » abuse, exploitation, delinquency, 
j9bar.vdi.c«;nC|. physical and liental handicaps, illegicicacy, and ezoticr.al 
and social adjustc^entr^ Xae focus ox these s^rviceo is to insv^^ ^ . 
care ^nd prptectton of' children in tViSir own hones, ot when necessarv,!,, 
tj^c provision •£ .adequate care avay Jron their hcr.es* Thus> child ve-lf are 
services are tnte/ided either to supplenent or to subj^tute for parental 
care .^ftd supervision. ' . , ' - . ' - . 

XltXe^ VI of the Act .(Sar vices to th^ Aged^ Blind » or Disabled) author l&e^ 
Federal funds for 'social sorvices to assist current, former cr^^te^tlal . 
recipients of Supplemental Security Incomie ^benefits to attain or reiain 
capability^ for sjj^-^pport and self-care. Since children under the age 
of 18, or under the age of 22 if in school, nay now qualify for, Supplen^ntary 

Security^ Jncome benefits^ handicapped or blind phSldren nay now receive 

4 ' . >^ ^ - 

services provided by States undef Title VI. B^carse this program is new, 
the exact number of children to be provided services Is cot* yet knc^Ti.^ . 
As of 'july»31» 197^ t;hei;^ were alcost 65,0G0 chi2d applicants for 
Supplenentarj? Security Inceae benefits who ^,lso w»^ld be eligibly fcr service 
finder T^tle VI as current recipients of assistance. ' ^ 



s 



' Under all ot these prograos; the kinds of services provided directly vto. * 

' / -r^ : ■ '- , "'h"'^ *^ " ^ > ' ' . / ' 

. cnrl3&r^n^;Lacluue: cTilW care services iocludln^; xlay care, foster c-r.. 

services,^ ^ropiKClv^i services, hdalt^-rclatfed services, fanlly plar.r.iTi^ 
" servtccs.Tto issist chlldrea. In obtaining educ4tloa -in accordance *iw,. 

their capacities J. and services to nentally retarded* chlidten. For exanplc, 
' $594 ciZlion dcllars va^^cfcpcndcd In FY 7A for enployncnt-related =--ct*icr 



types of day ^car&. Thi& cay car^e was pzovi«ic<^ th'roush Social Scrvw.c-5, 
^^ara assistance pa>ycnt. disr^^ds. It accounts for over 25a of the tota^ 
.?€der>a obilgacions fortday «e ($2.1 cUlion).. In the arca.of ic^Ler 



crre iz it asti=:2tc^^<^at Federal expcrditurcs c::cccded $280 nlll-'c- . 

Corple:?en£'lng thfe social services ^^ograas are the coapjrehen%lve. services 

*lprovlcec,;i7 the Vi»^S^o:rj|l Keiiabil^tatioV rrcgraa. ' State V;^ agencies nave 

cpopefrpti*-^ agreenents with school departments in nany States to provide, 

early er.:! i rinely rehabilltt^Llon services to'^han^iciiooed chUdrfen. ij^e 

pro^rs- ^Wryea^ovcr ^SG^XlCO youths in Tiji, ^j^c ^c\-.Uilltated 99,86o of 

those served. Children ar.d youth a^s^^-e^er the \T. services syste.'i las^od " 

on their S51 and OASDI eligibility for whi,ch 'budgeted knd tru^t furihs -are 

allocated f or^rehabl 11 tatj^ services, ■ 

*• , • ' ' * ' ' 

Cre^itly cor^tribiiting to serving the tleeds of handicapped children ^ira 

progran fuacfs allocated to jchlldren under the Developmental Disabilities ^ 

Act. -Thl$ relatively new program spends abotit half of Its flexible service 

funds the 0-21 year old population group. In addition, from a szall 

.set-aside for projects of national significance, approximately $300,000 

vas pooled vith.Konles from OF. and NUIH to fund model ct^lld advocacy 

projects, thirec of which deal directly with handicapped children. 
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Other nodcl projects have bcca funded under a progrkn^naned CAIR ' 

' J/^ . , % ' ' > 

(Cosauaity Alternatives and Institutlortal Reforr.). ^even of the 14 ^iodcl ^' 

' ... V * ' " , " 

- • V ' ' - ' . ^ . , . ' . f . 

ptogracs deal pricaril^ with cljildrea, at c6sftAO|U$572,300. ^ 

• • ' / ' a * • ' ' 

- . * ,/ ' *• - * 

SRS allocates abou5.$1^7,^tl5.ion ot itq rcse^ch,,,&enonstratton and 
evaluation L.oney to, c^i|cKrelSted problems and concerns. These project^ 
include t;*e ce^slt>»>;Lfcnt of cethods for esrl^-^dutectioa .of child a«uic, . 

*■ : ■ , : 

colleccion of data ou r.unaway8, and evaluation of ^ footer care prroi^ifaws. 
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.V SOCIAL SECU RITY PRCGRfe!lS j^FrCTI-^fi n?Cn!?r^r 

' Social Sea:rit:^'AdalnlStratlon (SSA).^ * 

.Azcncv^^ia ijor., Beneficiaries and Sudzet ' ' * * 

^ SSA. -The 'Social SecurUy Adninisttation is responsible for adaicdsceri: 
the social security cash benefits prcgran (old^aje, survivors', and dtcc 
^ir^r^nce-), the >?edlcara Progrci;, the^ Supplczer.ul Security Inccne Prc^rcr, 
"^aud parr 'oi the Black Luug Benefits Progras, ' • 

The jstiaaW average nuaber of b&ncf iciaries under 13 yea^s o^ age served 
monthly during FY 74 by'old-agc, suryivor^^ an4 disibil^ty, insurance vas 
' j 1.641 5dllior.; by Medicare, less thac'sOOr l>y the £:?plenental Security * 
Xnconft Prcgran, about lS,O0Q; and. by' the Black lurg Benefits' Prcgrin, 
* ^^21,t)Car.' The tot^l nunbcr.of chiWren affected by ''U 5?A progr?-? 
,Z cstisated^/at X,677 alilici*. * ^ 

..the tatarfau|set co=.it=cnt fbr SSA program bcr-eiite effecting chUcrcn 
^ under. 13 years of age for FY 74 was $l,757.Q nlllicr, $1,-723.0 =£1110/ 
/ of whlcS was accounted for by old-age, survivors' ari disability insurance. 

; Children eligible fo^r cash "Senef its under the old-^, surx-ivdrs ' ,^nd 

4i^ability -Insurance progran are children of a retired 05 disabled worker 
> who 1^ entitled to beneats, or children of a'deceaaid worker who was ; 

\lnsurei''at the time of death/ The average/^onthlya^efit *tV<M^ of 
' • ^^tired^ workers In December 1973 was approximately $$1;, for chUdren of 

• dl8ablc4 .workers> $5.0; for children 6f deceased worter^, $112. 

As, 6£ :jxiiY I, 1973, Medicare coverage was extended 'co individuals under 
^ the ago- £.£^65^wlij. -are c^n,tly,or fvUy insured « entitled to. so'nthly - 
' ^ social- ^^ociirity- Benefits, lind to" the spouses 4nd d^^ndent childre'n 9^ 
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«uch' IndtviiuAls, ,wSo •rtfqittre hoo<^ljsi8*or renal transplantation for^ 

• •^ . '.^ - ' " . ' W : ' ^r^; 

as^^tancp pro^an^^adatoisterei by the S^c£al*Security Adrdnistraticn^ 
' • ^ \ ' 

' Oa January^ 1, 1974,^ SSl/teplaced the "a^ult cates9ry'* prcarcas iQ\i .^s^^^ ^ 

AS^i^ptce, Afd to c;i8 BXirtd, and.Xld to Persinca.tly iand totally V ' ^ ' 

Dil^tble;) in the^SC^St^tttS ^md the District «of ^ciupibla,/ Uad^r tVe^ 

<^ . * - ♦ * * 

prevtcas Aid. to Perr^n^ntiy^^nd Xot^Uy Disabled ?eograti>uchlldrcr, ^r^cer ^ ^ 

* 'i-Sfvears were excluded f rcjit XMeiving assistar/e; ur.der the prestfec 
..^ 'for Aid ^9 the Blind, nearly one-half of the States y&clude^ cl^lcrea under 

io.year^ of age* xSe SSI ?rograa providesr a na^otythange in policy for^^ 

'* \ ' ' ' ' " - ^ 

7 chilcrer. in t«at*i.t ncrf ^iacl^^es iadividcais vhfi ire nedically acfcrr^iaei ' 

to be blir.d diti^iled^withouj^^rfegard to sge.;^o* oe ellg:^bl^ for SSI ah ^ 

, "o • ^ * ' *' / ' ' * - . ^ ^ 

7 . individuaj. soist have income and resources beloV the^anount sp'ed^if ^ed in ' ^ 
*t v , ' -r^ ^ " ' - • ;^ - * / • ' » 

* the lav< After certain exclusions ^re applife^ to an individual's Incoce, 

^ the ^caR|ard benefit rate of $1^6 a rapnth for an individual (adult or 
ch>Xd), is r^duicd by the regaining incc^e to deterz^e the aaount c£ the 

• aonthlv, benefit. ,In*the cas.e o£ a child Aindet 21 ^cars of age', resources 

*c ; ' * . \ ' ,^ ' . -o/ 

rffv<r*in§:df:e of a ^mrent or>^ouse of a parent, ta^er certain conditions, 
are deeccd t& be the child's for putvcrses of determining th^ chUd • s .eligibility 
, and, if h'e or she is eligible, the aoount of his or her berfefit. Additional 
cash benef it,ia=:ounts aay be j^Vailable^ through State supplesei^tf to the^ 
- ' basic Federal, berfefitr In addition to the cash benefit^ by virtue pf^SSr 
, x^eii^ibiliV the>-child is referred for ^er^ices provided un^er Title VI ' 
" .' of ".the Social Security Act and nay be.eligiWe^fpr Mpdic»id, , ^ 



•V/ < ' 



ChtldrensC.««}cr «gen8).,cHPdis4bl<.a %2l^=lncrs. or coal nta«£,vho:'-:<.' 

♦ ^ ^ under .the BlaiV'tOcg Benefits Srtfsi:^ The 'basic prosran btnefit is . ' • 
^ '..sec-a-s 50 piitcnt of^efce =ini^ cJ,k-oiy bentf it payable "to a totally 
; ^ dlpablla Federslteplo:^ in Gra^e GS^eVder. Vhc Federal Efcpl<»-*e '.s 
• Co=per.«fion Act.:. If Bh^re la'cniy-yne orpl^a child of the deceased 

-laer, tne ocnefift to the child is -the ^:aae as Che' basic benefit to a - 
'• J^^'' "■^'=^=°- <:=i? 9ne dep^rJent chaa or a widow has oaXy • - 
' one chijd, the b-asic beaeftt Is WaS^ by 50 percent; by 75-?erc«nt 
M there are two chilirenj snd py ICO perceiy, if there are three children; 
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• 9^ • i^mK bgv':£L0?:?E!7r FRocngiis. affecte-g chiidre::, . ^ ' 

^> childhood dev^lopcJenc are sdninistered prlcstily/by the Office of 

' C *W ' ' , ^ ' ' V • * * * 

.V »c Child t>*r/eiop=ent (CCD). /' - < ' ' * / 

* AeencV Mission^ Sdnefi'ciaries and Sudy^t * , - • 

r . i 1^ • . • 

Zf.e C£aiwe^oi ChiXd :iev^lcpi::^t .serves £.s ^ ac*viccr to the Secret-;,, * 
/ . ' . ' ^ * ' ^ 

cpe'j^ssistant **$ectetarv for Kur^n DcvieloMent, -and other ^'-eieral a ^-i^i^cR * 

- \ ■ ' : < * ■ - ' ■ ^' 

0:: r^tcers^^ertiirlhg. to the catc ajid dj^veloprieftt of cUlldfcn, IV -^::^'-''<^y * 



. ^ssistg -^r. thj^ 4deyilcj*:ent pf ^natlorad^polibies ^<-nd pfo^rans whicn ra -^ 

• » ^ f o , ^ ^ - 

sigr.iii.car.t /ir;pact otl.the veXl-being of chiidstin aad ^heir faisill*.^. ^ 

. . . ■- -■ : « , . 7' ' ■ 

Office develops ixsfor=^ti.on on Dro^j.^^s and ^ trends affecting £hlld 
, , . lifef'an^lyies ii:forr2.>t:ion on ^frogr^s s^rvtns childrfn^ rccc=?en'?T and 
, 'iei'iev& legislative proposals in the area o^ ear^y childhood and c>,-ld , , 

welfareA^tr.etaliyf aiSd provides l$ie<%rstiifJ in tfil -evelopne::t of ?x-.orJ.ties 

f . • ' ^ • ' , . ' 

stifa^gie^ for childhood research, (2eG;onstratlwn, and ^e?^erir;er.t2l - 



and 

, efforts.^; 



^ - Majot* -prograzxujtlc activities conducted by the OCZ are focused* on ree^Jlng 
^the^ deyclopce^^ tar need^s'^of .preschool age children fron ^ow^^incone families 
anif oti id^ roving services to particular, populations of vulnerable children 

' ' - • . ' ^ ■ 

such £5 the abused or r.^l^cted, childven in foster care, children in need 

: - • ' , -r, 

. 4of adopti^^^l)oces» and children ^n, institutions, ^mthe area of day 

y-\ ' ' •/ ' ' ' *' ' ' ' ' ^ 

carer the Office provldes'^ technical assistance, conducts research, and 

* develops standards applicable to Federally funded programs . 



Major prograns administereH by the.Office of Chil'd Pcvelopscnt 
.durlp^ FV *74 were^ Project Head Start and 'the Research and Deaon- 
s^?:tat4^on, Progtfaa. JHirlhg FY Project H^d Start served 
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cpproxipately 379,.0D0 children, jbcnt 15Z of the c>.ild pon^ilzticr. v*":^ 
fasiily Incosres would qualify thea* f or the prograc. of the 375,000 
chiSdrer. errolXed a?pt§xit:4teiy :r,t}CO (10.1%) veri. handle Eooed. 

The toc^al FY 74 budget conaitneht to CCD progracs was f407j.3 billloR. 
Of this 5392,1 crUlion was allocated for Project Head StaA, ^nj?* \l5 ^: 
slllion xcr rCi»e*jrch and ^lecoastraticr. activities (in<;ludi^ $1 .4\\.ll.cr. 
for Cflild ebufiti-pro^ec^s) . ^ 

Head Star t"^ is a coaprehensive preschool proerLa v(hich serves disadvArJtaeed 
children and their families, ft enconpasses a wi*^e rapge of deveioi.r.sV.tal/- 
activiti^ (^',g^ health, r.atrition r.r.4 educatio;!) vlttch are provi^c^ 

'/^ , ^ ' ~J \' ' ' ' . r 

throvgh full ye^xr and suixar progrc^.b. The pro^^rizi olaces k heavy ^s . 

sr. paffcrital/i'nvolvc'nsnt c-d on virkir- yith fa^iic.s cf cr.^jlled cV^'ll^r^n. 

- ^ ^ C ' ^ ' ' ' 

Ee^d Start ^s vieved as' a large scale cesonstration of ways in Vr.ich 

to aesign and deliv^er services intended to procures the health and gu.^or^ 
• - ^ ' . ' ^ 

i'dl-being of^c)T±l^ren. " v ' ^.^ 

' • ' ' / 

Among the innWatiVe j>rograas under takeifthrough Project Head Start. 

aire the -followingC c • r-. " 

The Child and Family Recoqxces Progpao, a deconstration prograa vnich 

^broadens Head Start's focus frra the .preschool .child to the entire 

finily a^d gives special attention to children fr^ the prenatal 

.?^8^o| .4,?^§3opaent through the early sc^hool years (0-8 years of . 

age). The CFRP approach is to ^use a Head Start progran as the ^nucleus 

of *a s4rvices-delivery network worldng closely vith otner cos- 

- nunity ^gpnc'ics to take Available an appropriate range of services , 

for each^ en rolled family. / 
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• Head Scare Services fbr Handicapped ChiUreit, an experlcenui ^zz^zcn * 
dctigccd CO doccssc^te a nuabcr of approaches to 'providlcg scr.^cii« to 
handicapped children iii an integrated setting vlth non-hand ^capcei^^ -l 
children. The projects stress developaent and testing of alternative 
approaches to the s^ori effective delivery of service's to, har^iccppe^ 
children and chcir parents, * ^ ^" ' 



« :UzZ 5 tire Ccllclcratior. vith the Xcdicc^d r^rly and Periodic 
Ccriw^Jr-, 2Lc;,z:zio cr^d^Jrcati^nt Pro^rcz., ar. c>:Fs;;i=:ental ?rc— ; 
invciving spproxiLtely, 200 4{ead Start projects, has assisted in 
cak^g Medicaid EPSDT servltes ava^^abla to Hedd StarX children ' 
vho are rotcrtlall>* eHsible for TitlV^A^and^to other selected 
McdScaid-eHgible children 0-6 -/ears old. * , ^ 



if' C 



« Iloac 'Start, a demonstration program designed tc explore the . - ' » 
feasibility of a hone-based ibdW Jevelpprent prograjn^ .The specific 
goals of the ^rogran arc to enhance parents' c<'^abiJLl ties .for educat^n/ 
and dev61o^.ent o^ their ovn chi?.dren; deapnstrSte .alternatives'' to 
tenter-based conprehgTsive child dev^lop-^nt prosrs^;^and to gather ' 
Infprnation'on what cpnstltutes successful hooer'based orograas for 
disseainati'on to" other child ^developoient servlie providers* 



In FY 74,<dCD»S Research and Demonstration ProgirAa supported projects 
in a variVty of ircas of concern, Iftcluding: 2A-hour ^conprchcii^ve 
emergency ^exTvlce. programs for children; parent education^ programs for 



Sou 



/ y 



BJC,, 



re 



.jrcuth; nod«l sioatlon! subsidy, lav cnd^ guidelines acd foster faaily^sex^v^ce^ 
S'uidalXr.Js for Statcsj cpprc^cfccs to .iccrcasiio of iidopt^c. 5-5 

ren; deinstitucilonsllzacion of chUdrens consuc<?i t 
^re£ecer*ce8 for day care aifU cosl and quality factots in d^y care i>£o5^«u:.o, 

* . ♦ c 

and research studies related to various a.spccts of child development , 
an4 the f aaily . - : . , ^ ^ ,^ 

In adJJLtion, the CCfice of '"Child Xcv*e3op?>;ent, £n col labo/^tion viti* 
severaJf OMer H'lZtl agencies, spearheudcJ a cdordii^tc<f'dntradep££t.r,«-:.uLl 

efXort: c/ikcd at ir,p roving the r^pcrtin^, »detfcctlc:., trec'tricnt, cr.i r;r*4 

" ^ • » * " ' ' * ' ■ ' ''I *** 

vci^tion ol child a'^use and neglect, ^.variety cf- different projects ver 

undertaken by participating .agencies through tne reprosrarssing of appjo?; 

" ^ ' • . ' ' * y 

cateiy $^4 n^illion in discr^iohary reaOufcss. It is esclzjated that ICS 
to'^200 tOous&hd chi^dreif vill, ocneiitj botr* dif^ci^y am , indirectly, «is 
a rhsult of the broad range of projectt; addrcss^ing this prcbleis, ' 'I 

C(5MCLUSI0H . . ' • > . ^ 

Thid overview of the Departinent 's activities arfegcing children is b«sep, 
as I indicated previously, olPthe report of the recently foraed BHElf 
Cocsnittee on Children* The report is essentially a first step tov7ard,« 

' ' '■ :- - - . > T •* 

Identifying ind assessing out efforts on behalf of the core than 49 oiI|Iion 
children in this Kation, Fi^rther, I look to the Cccjnittce to sAve as ja * 
vehicle ^or the coordination and asse&scent of child-related activitieJ* 
of t^t Oepartcent on a continuing basis, And I e:c^ect the tocnittee to 
undertake a number of special studies focused on pirticular"^probl^»s | 
affecting children and to recontacnd neans by t,hich the Departnen,t*s . | ^ 
resources nay be deployed>*to address specific chiliren*5 needs. ^' 
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" In closing, I would like to suaaarizc brlefl^jby raying that th^ i^c|^aru.^-at*8 

parison and coordii^ilior. are ooaetines difficljit, ,Ar*d while cox.^.:cr able 
resources have been and ate bcii^g expended, and caay children rc;« ive 
scrvic^^, we are acutely sensitive, to the nee<^ for contlnyal e:;i^i^atior* 
and acsessn^it of our activities to assure thet, vithin the. sco'pv v<5f 



?cdc: 



rcspgnsisiliclcs, q-cx resources are usc^ :;:>st effectively 



provide' the ch^ilarer* of car Ziatlcn with the services they teed. »tfc 
look forviird to workihg 'with the Couf^ress to assure that, our eliorts 
truly, prp dec t and er.hdnce the dfcvfclcp=,eV.t cf chilirea' throughout the 
Nation.' 



\ . 
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Introduction 

Sally V. Allen, Director 
ECS Department o? Goinmunications 

T?.,i„Pj,?^u''"J'?f Education Commission of the States' 

Ea ly Childhood Project held its^irst meeting.on implementetete 
early childhood programs. Then we were convinced that Sfy actfon for 

sta"t2. tfaTfh'at ime' 7/'"'"" ^""l?^ 'j^^^ genSinle 
^K^ Ji, that time there was very little experience to which state 

t^Hn^n T ? faced with hard decisions about C 

S74 if h "? 7" d-cost.and who would help. The situation in 

JelJ r who frU^' ff"f.'^-^y P"l"^ °f ^^'^^'^^l' erfergetic 5 
year-Old, who fell off the swings while at a child care center 

Playground, A concerned staff member dashed <^er. swooped him ud 

in her arms and repeated. "Don't cry MichaeTdon W Sael 

Jtnrfln^^""*'"?. ' national\terest in the eari; 

JS^n J • ^T-' ™P«rtantly. it saw the emergence of a varfe y 

• ^"'^ 'Careful examination by 

state'policyftiakers across the country. • '"""^"^ . 

J ^^'^y Childhood Project h6lds the contfnuine convic- 

1^1? P t" -children will be ahd.^ould.be enteSrthe 

stetes Re,ienue sharing a growing federal interest in state plann ng 

cLf^ 'if ^ T^'' the current parafysis of 

cSZ^ suggest that -state initiatives . are essential to early ^ 

P"f^™«- We are. frankly, not o^tiirfistic that the CMd 
and Family Sbrvices bills recently introduced by U.S. Senator Walter - 

-^f^^tT^ '"'^.^•S- Representative John Bradema of 
Indiana will herald, large amounts of. new federal money S the 

and Representative Brademas are now more geViously interested in the 
capacity of the states to delive^ children's services and tSheirim! 
sponsorship sfedtion of their bills coufd'be the taS Jf prSSe 
Sf, f I".'"^.'T-" ^f^'^' "° what happens to the ' 

^rin^Jf stf V'.^'" ^^'^^ development will fae increasingly 

-important in future federal funding, plans^. ."^-reasingiy 

. This symposiun) on Impfementing Child- DeveloDm-wit 
Programs Was planned to make it possible for decilonmjkars wilt . • 
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responsibility for child and family services — in state legislatures, 
governors* offices and state agencies — to explore at least five fun- 
damental questions. r^'^ 

1. What priorities ^hCuld a state consider, as it sets up or ex- 
pands child, 'development programs? Drawing 6n research ip early 
childhood and recent experience by several states ia ^sessing needs 
and developing statewide plans, the symposium prel^ented a wide 
range of concentsthat stetes need to examine. 

2. What are the most 'effective mechanisms to get services ,to 
' children and families who need and want them? The symposium 

program addressed two sides of this issue. On the one hand, state-level 
^ administrative structures have been set up to coordinate children's 
services,. but these, for the most part, bypass state education agencies. 
On the other hand, the state education department might serve as a 
service delivery system. Over the Jast three to four years some 17 state 
offices of child deyelopm?nt or the equivalent have been set up. To a 
large extent they reflect suspicion and concern that.stat? Education 
departments can't or won-'t become involved in child development^ 
broadly defined. Does this serve the better interest of children and 
families, or are overlapping systems being established, when the 
public schools could do the job? As states and as a nation, we have not 
faced this issue. 

3. What is and what should be fhe^ relationship* between the 
states and the federal government in child development? We have 
argued, of course, that the action should be in the states. At the sym- 
posium, Senator Mondale spoke" to that issue and Govei:nor Dale 
Bumpers, on the basis of his Arkansas experience, pffered^state point 

- of view. Jheir remarks are* included in this report. 

4. What are the costs of various appi^aches to child and family 
services? There has T)een very little "useful information for 
policymakers concerned about allocating scarce resourcels among the 
variety of worthy causes. The problem is related, of course, to wide 
variation in costs among states and regions and to. an apparent in- 
ability to^develop a consensus on definitions and minimupi program 
and ;5taffing requiremejits. But we have long argued that theoretical 
research is of little use to policymakers unless researchers are willing 
to consider costs and cost effectiveness. ' . , - * ' 

^ 6. Once a state decides it wants to get into the child develop- 
^\ . ment business, where can it get help? This is &tiH^a\new business; 
• there is no single source to which states can tut^ for technical • 

assistance with the variety of new and complicated problems they are 
' facing. How can a needs. assessment be carried out? Should a state 

revise its child abuse legislation? ^ major purpose of this symposium 
wds to make available the best talent in the* Country to dijcu^ con- 
cretely these technical assistance concerns. 

Attending the symposium were nearly 300 person^, from 40 
states. The roster of participants incluSe'd many nationally kno^wn-ex- 
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State and federal policymakers, inemfaers of the 6GS;Early 
; Childhood Task Force and state leadei% involved in the everyday, 
•problems of program implementation. ^ . , 4^ ' • ^ 

UM J T^^^, ^^^^ together to review the issues iir implementing stete 
chrid development programs, to benefit from th^ activities of the past 
two years and to begin to estabKsh future priorities. The experience of 
this symposium - as reflected in both the presentations offered in 
'this report and in the informal and intensive discussions throughout 
the meeting — indicates that the necessary momentum for im- 
plementing child development programs in the states is now well un- 
der way. 



to 



-? '* 
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Making^^hildfen^^^ Issue 



- alVfrs. J'rancis .W. Sargent ^ 
• e V*. Wife of the Governor of Massachusetts 



It IS only within, the last4ecade that prp^ams for children have ' 
come into the spotlight. Before that, they were merged with ailhuman 
[service progi'ams iq one big^pot. No one rejally knew what percentage . 
,of the budget they received or whether they receiv&S the service-man- ' 
dated by'law. The reason chiflren received such second-class status .V \ 

. was simpFe — they couldn't vote, and unlike the elderly they ^uldn't 
create an effective lobby. Jt took surrogates like the people atifending ~ 
this symposiliin to do tfiat for them. Children'si p/ograinsinci974 are . , . 
Jooking better,,9lthough the^ have.a still longer way to go. But I would \ .- 
like to revi^;^withyou, for a moment", the 'prpgr^ we have.mad^here V 

^ ^n Massaofiyselts. Fd fike.to use it as a model/or some.of the ot^er Z 

■ prograifts^ that we wiilcface in'thefutiu-e.;^^ \ ' . —.V \ 

, The.impetui.h^hind the ^assachi^Bitts Office for Children was'' 
a l??p,report by ftfchard Rp^ on child carVin MassacTlusetts. It bad. . 
been pi^ceded by several other researcErprojects,„irut it summe^ up^^.»- 
(fdntemporaiyihinldngah^^ childrpit^' services. Ir^^^ import, Rowe" 
/advikat^ twp baii^ ^ 

\ a cfentfal Agency for. children*^ pTog^ams^and ihe need,? o1r elucatiori^. 
and-develppment pf; ybuag^^ childreWx " " . ^ yi^- . ; . - /j:^ \ 

\ _ ^Eitove the. ^r^atiop^orthe. Office; for/Ctti .there were, X3 ^~ ♦ F-. 

;t a^e^icies Jcesponsiblfe for. plrogr^ms fcif ..childreii,, *5^he^ were 

' characterized by h.uck-passihg, disorganization and pressure t(i re- 
, spond jbofadult nee&R^^^^ 

^ all ^rihis. It has Jlot hecon>e:just.afio.ther Jbureaucrjfifey. It has^ I am* 
proud ^'say.^ieniaiiied r^por^e i(f:(M^rA.m^,ti^^ parents. It < 
Kas/tbigugh ite re^^ ^ 
major roje in tne djedi'siommaW andife'has^^bfcgn,anej|Ofective^r^^^ 
iobbyirfg force at appropnatj<?n tim^; ^ - ^y^,^ : 

Tfeheed f^or the education .of "y^ 




. court prppqfsing aperies, of dift&rent systeitis. Two things 4re ap^rejjt- 
froih tfae succes^iYe failure^of thisJe^jslatioD: tTiecpst factor and the 
n&d fprjRlibJfc eduC8ilioi)t; Ijet me addrej^feoith of tbis^* prpblemsr . . 
, . ' " Whether we al^guer the :i^e]^ai'(*d8i^^)^ 
= devel0pniert]fal daj»c^e, tjhe cost seem.to'bein tbp/icin'S^^ 
■per, child peryf^. TTii^ federM'^We th^e cdsts to. 
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assumption. But whichever way you add up the'Tigures, the'fotarcq^t, 
is very high. So far it is higher than the taxpayer is willing to, §tand. ^ 
The other and, it seems to me., even more important*factor is 

* public unUerstanding of 'the issue. The average taxpayer seldcun 
knpw^ what you mean by ^'developmental day care"" or "home care/> 
This unrfefstandirtg is crucial because^, if we do! not get the highest 
quality of care for our children, then there is no question that £hey are 

^'better off^dt home, no matter wfia'i their homes are like. ' ^ 

There has been a trend in this nation,jto'penaiize those .who'do . 
.hot work and to go to^nnecesSfry lengths to^pcgvide work for the un- 
tmployedrT^e proposals of thef, Nixon 'Administration for day care 
wer^ not addressed to the-needs of children, they were intended to'get 
*- mpthers off Che>\^eifare •rolls; * * ^ * ^ 

' Recenfly, uriemployed construcfioji wprkeij in Trentotj^r.NJ., 
demoilstr&ted to demand the rep^^ai of the environmental protection . 
^ act And here in.Massachusdtts, vi^e have^seeh the-highway construe- 
, tiori lobby fight^ass Transport in name of jobs, / ' . 

' Spmewhere along^he wgyjwe have gotten our values muddled. 
^This i> not all either;Or sitjuation. We have to'wor^for good day ear^ 

f^^'Pe mothefs ca^ .Become part of the jcib market, \ye - 
; hav^^ to.wprk for clean air and a hea(thy ccjnstruction industry. We 
Hav& foTind aho^he; way to move pepple b'esides highways. and,car§ 
- and §till find work fpr the highway industbg And we may. not achieve 
^ eyety:^0C}aj objective at on&^^ * * ' . . /- 

, ' ^ Perhaps the most^revolbtiO'nai^ social legislati^ parsed in this 
' commonwealth'irt the past decade is the- Special Education Att^ of 
: Chapter 766, whi^h goe? into effeqt .in Sep,tetol)er 1974, this'lajy man- • 
tiates ^Ifat every public school in th^ state must. provide for the educa« . 

* : tfon of # children wit^) ^pe^ci&l need^ betweenjihe ^ges of 3 and 21 . . 

* /^#;nethin|fsj5uiefe&out&h^^^^ 

'[ a^d6jtipljsh?tf^0V#^^^ Pl?§t-^ajj[, every HaricJJ-capped cHild, orevei:y 
, child With '^a -sjJecter.^n^^ identtfi^i by Ms 

* ^'^}^^^^^^-^^^^^^^ pr^vfdeihe mandate and 



- - * r^L ^^t^^^W ifis. ^amjnistrators-and iegi^ators, is 

.^V.Mwc^te tjii^,|3ubli5 al?g^t t'lie'ijtf .rjght*^— ^^ucate the parents^th^- . 
1 \ . i*^Mi^« wjjp 0e^^r\Uxxri^ public schpol fbr ihe/irst t^me, the children ^ 
*- f,r, ' ^^M^ a*'#<Jyln;th^'pufelic sl:K6ols,.j!l?Kteachers themselves, and ^ 

ft ^ ''r^^*ft^Sp3rient|^;5?jt^^^ lelissWiog.W^ nt^ifi^^ thl parents of 
v'' ^ ^j^Al?PP^>^aT'iit:eds,, as;well>?;the professionals i>'the field* 




peopleVho are npX only footings t\ie bill but who ar^ very ^pprehensivfe 
about their own children being in sohppl with these handicapped 
ehildfen. . /"^ - . . • ' " /. 

Last fall, I had theprivikge^of going to Sweden to stiidy retarda-^ 
tion programs and I was^amazed at the^ublic acceptance of the retar- 
dation programs b> the people ^ack lii the communities.,1 said, 'This 
couldn't haveJiappeijed all at oncg. How did you do it?" The answer 
was ^very plaini they said, "We've been at it for 10 years, and the 
government has spent a lot of money on^public education/' It never 
would h^vie $pld itself without a lot of help'. * 

Vyhen the public fails to understand and accept the premise of 
social>Iegislation, then history has shown that this same public can 
modify and repeal progressive legislation. We are already seeing in- 
roads made oh civil rights legislation. We may yet see the erosion of ^ 
the en\irpnmental protection act. We cannot presume that the4}ublic 
understands and appreciates special needs. We have to work with 
them, all the way,' bringing them ^th^ us. .Only therj will We have 
secured the. necessary social revolution. 
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Reassessing Our Educational 
Priorities 



Burton White 
Director, Preschool Project 
Harvard Graduate School of Education , 

. o ' . . . ' 

My pinposes are to inform and attempt to influence you alfout a 
tbpic I think is of the highest priority in regard to national educ/tional 
policy, our nationajjesources and last, but far from least, theiolidity 
of our young families. That topic is the rde of the family inAhe edu- 
cation of a young.c'hild, particularly during the first three years of life. 

My specialty is the study of what it takes to hel/ each child 
make-the most of whatever po.tehtial he brings into the v(?orld through 
the experiences of the firstl^ixye^fs of life. That's my special role both 
as a member of the ECSJlarly Childhood Task Force and 
p:tofess||^hLl believe that our current national educational policy is 
si^ifi(^^H|jyea in this particul^ problem area, that we're 
\ wftstmg ^^|P>ur most.precious natural resource — th^ people of 
the next geBHWion — and that we're allowing.the quality of eveiyday 
life for many of oufyoung f£(rnilies tp be far more stressful-and far less 

: rewarding than it. could be, An awful lot of o^ur most abl6^ young ' 
women have a miserable average .day with two young children; very 

•few people realiz^this, and the last oges to know are their husbands. 

Tve heen conducting research on the early^educational develop- 
ment of children for about JG^y^ars now. When I say conducting 
research I don't mean every few'weeks^or an hour or two; I mean 
that's all I've been j^oing.' Seventy.five' ^ er cent of my professional 
time has been on direct ^piric^l research on this topic. I've come to 
some central conclusions that chj^out for a new look at oijtf^tional 
educational policy. . 

First of all, children staTt^lo leant long .before they enter our 
education system. Traditionally, in thihcouhtry and in every Sther 
Westei;ji country where there has been any writiQl on the histoiy of ^ 
education, the society.first put^ m^ney into the job w.hen tjie cjiildren 
get toT)e ab,out 6 years of age. No societj^has ever put a lot of money 
into the first years of life, as far as I can find inJhe literature-^ Yet 
everybody^knows that chiljjren are learning from the first'^sday they 
come mto the world. AlthoiTgh they d6h't u§jially learn to read, write 
or cipher much before 5 or 6 years of age, they do stari, or fail to start, ^ 
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to learn iri more fundamental areas that seem to determine directly 
haw well they will lafer learn to read, write and cipher. . 

There are at least four fundamental learning topics that all 
, children cope ^^ith^ before their third biftEaSys. These are not 
debatable points, by the way. First of all^language development We 
have known for years that language growth starts and, in a large way, 
^ ^ develops to a solid working capacity before the third birthday. Two- 
ahd three-month-old children don't process the meaning of words at 
al ; at 6, 7^ 8 months, they begin to understand the meaning of a few 
selected words - not surprisingly, words like their own name. Mom- 
my, Daddy, kiss, bottle. That initjal vocabulary, is reasohably well un- 
, derstood, I think. By the time they're 3 years of age, most children 
have the capacity to understand most of the language they'll use in or- 
* dinary conversation for the rest of their lives. 

Now language is at the heart of educational ca^jacity. It has its 
own primary value and, in addition, an instrumental value of direct 
, rfelevance to all intellectual learnings. Subtly, but just as importantly. 
It also underlies healthy social growth. Sociability in the first couple 
yeare of life depends for its good development on some capacities in 
the language area, particularly wheri'it comes to other children. 
The second major educational foundation that's undergoing 
^ development in this first three-year period is curiosity. What could be ^ 

more important to whether a child Ifeams anything — not just about 
^ academic subjects, but about the worid at large, abbut what makes 
people tick, about how to become a good listener — than simple 
curiosi^. Its the birthright of every child, with a few exceptions - 
the badly damaged children, for example, may have less of i^. But- 
even if a child comes from a bad home and is beaten regularly, it's * 
very difficult^o stamp out strong, basic, simple, pure curiosity in the 
first eight or nine months of life. It is, unfortunately, not that diffTcult 
^ to staihp It out in the next year or two or, if not stamp it out, suppress * 
» It dramatically or move it over into peculiar aberrant patterns. Take 
tor example, the 2^year-old who looks at a new ^oy and, unlike other 2- 
year-olds, sizes it up mainly to see how he can use if to badger his 
mother. That s not^heer unqualified curiosity. That.can also be very 
tough on a young mother, by the way. " - • . 

Third major poifit — social development, in the last five or six 
years we ve begun to apply a little more ^erious attention to the value 
of social goals for our educational systenu although we're still limping 
^ along in this. area. For years we've had soft-hearted early-education 

V people saymg a child is more than a brain, but they have seldom been 
listened to'because most of theih don't have doctorates an^i most of 
them don t have the gift of gab, I personally believe, and have a lot of 

V research evidence to support it, that the social skills that develop in 
Jhe first preschbol years are every bit as important, every bit as in- 
strumental, to the intellectual success of a student, for example as 
thq directly intellectual skills. Moreover, I think a lot of people^n this 
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COUDUy would be happier if" the chiFdren vvg, produced were not-only 
^bnght but^were people with whom^they liked tb.live. 

We are pretty clear now on the details of social development; we 
•know that human infants won't survive without some sort of strong 
protective attachment to an older, more mature, more capable 
human-. And God or somebody else built into the oceature a collection 
of attributes - tools, actually - that help in the cementirtg of a 
relationship to somebipdy, * - 

For instance, that early social smile of the'S-month-old is not 
, reserved for any particular pereon. It looks as if the child is using it on 
• everyone who happens By. It^s as if the species had a kind of first-stage 
guarantee of attractiveness.* The 3- and 4<montli-old child is an in- 
credibly attractive, nice-td-live-with creature. He starts.Jo giggle and 
^ becomes ticklish for the first time* he's given tb euphoria a great deaL 
Now that 3 flih, and the photographera like it a great deal, but I think 
there s a more serious species-survivaF virtue to ttiis particular kind of 
phenomenon,. ^ ' * , 

Then, between 8 months apd 24lnonths or 6o, 'there taltes p\kc6 
one of the most gorgeous experiences youMl ever see. The child e's- 
- tablishes,a relationship-usually to the piother/becau^b most of our 
children are stjl being brought up in homes by their own families. 
1 his IS an incredibly complicated relationship, making most contracts* 
pale in simplicity ih comparison to it. The child learns thousands of^ 
things about what he can and can't do in his home, what he can and 
can t do in interactions with the primary caretaker, aheut-hoW to read 
^her different mood states,'and ^n incredible^ number of other things 
After all, little children have relatively little iii the way pf impbrtani 
obligations other than, just enjoying themselves, and one of the few 
really overpowering interests of the child 8 to S4 months of age is that' 
other key figure. ^ , - 

\ ^ We have seen children at age 2 who are marvelous people to livd 
with; they are free and easy; they are comfortable with iheir parents-" 
the>r have gone by the negafiviVm of the second year pretty well They 
can play^alone well They are just a delight. On the other hand, how 
many times have you>hea/d'9>other of a 2-year-old say he doesnjt 
play alone well? That s synonymous for b'e's hanging onto my skirt or 
my slack^or m^legs allday long. That^ituitibn can be very rdugh, es-' 
pecially if there i^another child, 8 months of age, crawling around in 
the home simultaneously. When, we see,a child for th^ first tffhe at 2 ' 
years of age it's too late. They are crystallized; into* their basic social ' 
patterns and we see those social patterns applied to all social en. 
coontere in the n^^t.year or two.^ to other (jhildren who come int» the ^ 
home, to older siblings, to other adults-, A human personality is being 
formed during those first two years, and there is no job more impor- 
tant than doing that well. ' ; ' • 

Over and ahove that primal social developpient,.we have th6 
foundations of intelligence: There are all sorts of problems children 
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/ .^^5'* sp|% irf^thejim three years of life, but tliey are learning 

- tMe tooiaof the trade, and this process is beautifully and brilliantly ex- 

* plained,in Retail, in the work of Jean Piaget, the Swiss student^STthe 
/ growth ^Of iritelligence. From the very first years, children are very 

mu^h interested in cause-and-effect relationships, in learning about 
sjttpie mechanisms such as jack-in-the-boxfes and 'flipping light 
switches on and off to see the consequences. Such events ar§4riviat 
little things on the surface, but they inciicate a very deep interest in 
^•^now things ^ork'and in the various characteristics of physical objects. 
After all, tfipse children haven't had a chance to examine many things 

* firsthand, arnd most things, therefore, are new to them, 

Now. these- fdur topic areas are,' I submit, the foundatic/ns of 
educational c^iacity. Til repeat them: language develomnent, 
c wosrty, sociaf development and the roots of intelligenceTTney are 
all undergoing b^sic formative development in the first three years of 
life, and t]\e national educat^n#sy§tem essentially ignores that fact. 
• .These "fundamental learnings, do not always go weH. Indeed, 
there's reason to believe tj?at failures in thes'-e learnings in the first 
y^rs lead directly to underachievemeftt in the elementary graces and 

.beyond. We're getting there after the/hors^ has left the bam. 

^ JVlpreover, poor results of failurefs in the first years are extremely 
difficult to correct-using ally means w^ now have ^vailabl^. Til repeat 
that because it's a ve'ry strong stateiiienta^id J think I-can support it 

— pbor iPesults orfailures in the first three;J^ears are extremely difficult 
'to correct using any means tiow^available,.be it $10,(^> year spent in ' 
a private ttitoring. situation or a Head Start or a FoHawThroufgh,or a 

^'special educatfoii program. < - . ' ^ 

In addition, relatively few of our children, regardless of the type 
of family that raises them'^and that includes your families and mine, 
your grandchildren and mine— get as much out of the education of the 
'first years as they, might.' We are probably wasting substantial 
amounts of oOr most precious resource, the developed competencies^ 
each new generation. ' /* • . ♦ -t 

Can I back up these claims, or fib I just another in a long list of 
education sensationalists? m " ' 

Point one: Children who' entet the. first grade significantly 
behind --their peers ^re not likely 'evedto catcJh up; jl1iere-are excep- 
'tions, but the norm is that they fall further behind. This hasjeen 
recognized educationally for a^long time. " ^ ' 

Let me tell ydu a little story kbbut the origination of thd. 
^rooklme Early Eduction Project. Thfe superintendent of schools in ' 
Brdokline, Ma^., who's a very '^niart a)id vigorous fellow, called me 
one day and said, 'T^ been reading things like Benjamin Bloom's ' 
statement that most pj[Jntelligence is already develpped by the tinie 
the child is 8, and t^at half of it is in by 4. 1 put that idea together with 
the experience we h^e in our school system [where, by tlie way, next 
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year they have budgeted $2,490 for each child Jrt the higtsdipol level 
and'Sl,900 for the elementary level]. I. think 'l have a pretty good 
school system," he went on. "But I know that when I get a child in the . 
first grade who already looks, weak, I can't do much for him, eveir 
though I have one of the best special ed programs in the country." 

Now as a reasonable man^ he is driven to consideration of the 
topic of prevention. He has no choice. In fact, it's the same reasoning 
that led to the creation of Head.Start. But here is a fellow who has no 
excuses — he has first-rate people, he has more.money than God and 
he still cannot do the job. 

He said, "I want to recommend that all kids get into our schools 
at age 4. What do you think of that as a good way to get into this 
problem?." r said, 'That's a dumb idea." He' said, "Wha|; do^'you 
mean*' People have been telling me that pubUp kindergarten is a great 
•tjiing for all these years." I said, "Look, don't spend all ^our money pp 
an expensive kindergarten program.' Majf or more o/yoUr kids are not 
going to get much out of it educationally, in my opinion. Take a look 
at what is? going on in the first six yea^s, not just in, the fifth year. Try 
to get at the origin of educational deficits; try to prevent them. Tiy to 
help earlier in the game." And so we built theBrookline'^prograifi. (For^ " 
a more detailed discussion of the Brooklin^ program, see pages 59 to 
63.) ^' \ 

Second i5oint: The country has been working on prevention for 
nine years now in a very substantial way. Head Start'§ original central 
purpose, I remind you, was to prevent educational failure. Now, it has^ 
.had lots of other purposes that have grown in emphasis in the last four 
or five years— better early health care, better social and emotional c 
development. But don't you forget that the original rheto"ric,that sold 
Head gtart was to try to prevent educational failure. That has beer^ its 
C9^e purpose. It. has had a budget, .n^ost of you know, of several 
hundred milljon dollars a year for these nine years, and it's been 
^ politically powerful. It has concentrated on the 3- to S-year age period. ' ' 
There are twp cOijclusipns I thihk can b,e easily drawn from the 
Head Start experience (so far) thafare appropriate, ta this discussion; 
first, it doesn't often ijucp^ed in its prime goal (no matter what 
-somebody working iti a'center tells you). The Best.objective evaluation 
of Head Sfart is that by and, large, by itself, it hasn't had much 
success in preventing educational failiire in the elementary grades. 
Second, serious deficitis for many children' ar'e usually already visible 
at 3 years of age. * . t 

^ Point threei; Except for the fewer 'tha'o fiVe per cent of oOr 
children born ^yith serious defS^cts or subjected to' extreme ^buse dur- . 
ing the first year of life, serious edu/catioiial deficits are not usually . 
seen before 18 months of age. This point comes out of the^ducational 
. and psychological i;esearch literature. The same childrenTvhq are go- 
ing to giv6 yqja endle^ problems In the third grade look fine at age 1. - 
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Point four: Eduqational failure begins to show its^ toward the 
end of the second year of life. It is often vi ry reliably detected at 3 
years of age and neai[ly always detectable w ell before the first grade. 
Furthefmofe, educational underachieveme it by childre;i who look 
average or slightly ^above average is quite likely, "bjit has not* really 
been investigated m a serious way as yet. After all, the emergency 
situation, as always, comes first* • ^ 

What causes low achievement 'levejs in children? Can we as 
educators do anything about this problem, on -are genetics, for ex- 
* ample, at the root of the probl,erS? The question is a very complicated 
one, and I can't deai with it elabon>tely,here. But I v^ill stKnmarize my 
position on the issue. We have no conclusive evidence as yet as to how 
much achievement Js due to heredity and how mOch is due to en-' 
vironment. We have fragments of evidence^ but nothing like, the 
• weight of evidence needed to resolve that issue ori*a scientific^basis-. 
My personal judgment is simply that both herediV and environment 
obviously play a role. Heredity ce^taihly setis upper limits to 
tf^velopment, but by its^f it Hoe^n't gu^a'ntee that those limits will 
be reached". If a child is seriously brain damaged, no matter how you 
.work on his early educat ion^he is never going to achieve the levels that 
aYi mtact, well-educated ctiild will. But if a (;hild comes into the world 
with gitat genes;' he is not goihg to* make fhe most of that potential 
irrespective of what happens to him subsequently. By controlling his 
e?^perlences, I can prevent any child in the world ^om learning to talk, 
I^can preveiit him frtfm Acquiring a^ny t)f his skills. ^ 

Of course those are just tlie extreme cases. But my point is that . 
so far We really haven't thoroughly understood ^rhat it takes to help 
each child make the most of the po^tential he has. We have no right to 
"assume that^ by hook or by crook, children are doing that. In fact, we 
have plentj^ of evidence that suggests that they are not. I've done more 
direct research on the role of experience in early development than all 
but a handfiil of people in the country, and I'm convinced of th^ power 
aiid relevance of ear^j^^experiences in this area. Certainly until wet have 
definitive" evidence to the contrary, ^he most sensible poJiCy is to 
assume t'hat early experience makes important differences and to do 
eyerythi|)g we can' to hiake.such ejcpenences as beneficial as possible. 

* For now, let me ^ojnt out that there se§m to be at least three ma- 
jor obstacles that families face in doing the best job of educating their 
young children. But let me digress for, just a moment. I very much en-, 
joyed Jessie SargenK^ refmarks, pajrticuUrly about the wastirfg of 
resources and the need for public education, which I endorsfr. She did, 
however, refer to developmental day, care and its cotts in a way that t 
think may tend to mislead slightly. First of all, .developmental day 
T^jfe, as far a^ I know, genera llytpsts more than $2,000 per year. Three 
thousand, I think is a better average pricejand it can go higher. I agree 
with M^s. Sargent that Xhis country is not going to make that kind of 
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money available in the near future for all the kids who ought to have it • 
- or who need it. But more importantly, I think there's been a kimi of 
assumption in the minds of seme that the way' children become 
educated is through contact with a professional in a classroom or ^ 
center; I don't think that's the way it's gping t6 happen, and I donit 
think th^t s the way it ought to' happen. I think the way it's going to 
happen is through the family as the first educational delivery system 
^ rather than through a developmental day ^re center. 

The three major obstacle's, then; that Fsee families coping with 
in trying to do the best they can for their children are: First of all ig. 
norance. They don't know how to do the job. They.don't know, for ex- 
ample, about t;he poison-coWol data that says that most of our 
reported poisonu)^ childhood take place between lO^nd 30 months 
0 a^e. More importantly, they don't know why such poisonings take 
place at that age. They don't know that babies in that age range are 
incredibly curious, are inclined to use the mouth as an exploring 
organ and are unsophistitated about labels that have warnings on 

, Parents dpn't know the story of social development. They don't 
know, for example, that to be a 9.month<old only child means to live 
in a world that is full of happiness, sweetness, pleasant interpersonal 
relations. On the other hand, to have an older sibling at home who is 2 
years old almost invariably means being orf the receiving end of 
^ genuine hatred from time to time. 

Now that sounds funny, but boy I'll tell you, it's a sad thmg^o 
watch a 9- or 10-month-old bab;^ when his mother isn't looking, tryin§\ 
to put up with the real physical threats of a 2- or 2l2-year.old child 
who had previtH^Iy thought/the whole world was built for him Now 
he s got to share iNwith this creature that's into his toys, that seems to 
have first place in Mfe mother's affections, and so forth. It is painful for ^ 
evetybody. The older child is having a very tough time; the younger 
one IS having a tough time and may be experiencing things that I don't 
think anybody should have to experience, if we can avoid it The 
mother may.be having the worst time of all. Some wWn sp6nd the 
whole day trying tp control two such children, trying to avoid the 
destruction of the baby; and the father comeS home at night and 
• wonders why the mother is tired. The sim.pl^ fact is we don't prepare 
or assi?t people for this job. As lon^ as you can mate, you are eligible to 
have a child and the responsibilities that go along with it. That's ab- 
solutely crazy.. 

The 'second iftajor obstacle for parents is stress. The 8- to 24- 
month period is not only educationally critical, in my opinion, but it's 
also one of the most dangerous periods i^fe. I would guess that the're 
IS no period of life that is mofe dangerous iti terms of maimings and 
^•"««ad«nal deaths. ^ \ 

^ , Take, for example, an S.month-old child who, for the previous ^ 
three months or go, has had mature visual and auditory capacities, . 
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* but Tfiasn't been able to move his body anywhere. Move him to^aix 
. upright posture, he can see out into the room. It s a new world for him," 

no.jnatter how'poor it is, it's all new to hifn, and somehow gr other his 
specfesrec^uires that he learn as much as he can during .his early 
developmental yoars. Thmk of how much curiosity is builcliitg up ih- 
side t-hat raiind. Then all of a sudden he discovers he can get'from here 
to there — and he goes. Jt'aa ver> rare child who doesn't go. Children 
at this age are very much like puppies, kittens, even young horses I've 
been told, in tjieir pure* unadorned cuTriosity. It's necessary for the 
species. . ' - , 

They gp, tut they don't know anything at all about the world* 
They don't know that if you lean on. something very spindly, it will 
fa^, they don't know that those beautiful ro^e colored ^ards of glass 
fram a broken vase are dangerotts. Everything looks interesting, and 

• one of the prime ways in which they explore something fiffeVhand is to 
immediately pi^t it to the mouth. They are v6ry impulsive at that age, 
tl)e> do not stop to smell, to sacvor or to sip, they just bring it quickly 
to* the mouth":' , j. 

, y We have, to tell parent^ about these things. Why should they 
I^arn these things aftgr*;ihej>g(rto the pediatrician to have a child s 

. s^fomach pumped? TheseJ^n't controversial matters. There's a lot (»f 

. cohtrovers> in^^lhis fielc} igjBtjjtsJme topics, Such as how you should 
rear children, whether you sJio3Id teach to read at nine month j, 
whether you should be strokifMitheir limbs at four months for "tacti e 
stimulation/* There *s a lot bfco^rovergy in that area", but there isn't 
any (^bout safety* -x J j 

, Eyery family should know how to safety-proof a home for ^he 
jchild's first, crawling efforts/ Eveiy- family should know that a bapy 
starts tO'clinib at about 8or 9 months of age, can-generally.only climb 
si>x or seven Jiiche^at th^t point," bufhy the time he's a year old will be 
able to climb unijts of 12 to 14 inches^^Jiich means that he can cliinb 
almost anything fn a room. That sequence has very powerful e very dfay 
c.onsequences for^ a 'family. It should be conwnpn knpwledge^ Whu'is 
learning to drive ^ car so mu^h more important than learning how|to 
parent a child? Does the high school ciirricufum have room for driver^ 
ed and no room, for these topics? . -"^ - 

J^ot'onrfy are the first years .a dangerous period of life, but'tbey^ 
mean extra work. The childcrawling around the hoipe makes a mess,' 

. and if your' husband' likes a neat home, that adds toi the stress.Jn ad- 
dition, if there's an older child who i? less than three years older than 
the child, it's quite norjnal f<pr there to be significant resentme^it on 
th^ part of the ofQer child, and. that also adds to the stress on the 
mother, FuFthermore, when the child gets to be 16 or 17 months of age 

,he jStarts tfTsting his>,power with hi$ mother*. TItat's quite routine; 
almost everybody goes through it. Some people find this very tough to 
take So, there is a lot of-stress involved in raising a young child, and • 
raising two or three closely "Spaced ones creates almost art intolerable 
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m'^^oL^°'"f " """^ t?'"ated, and women' crack up and • 
marriages crack up. - ' • ■ ^ 

■ alone.'^'''^ ^^"^'"^ assistance. Mother usually faces this job.- 

So; the three obstacles I see through our research are, first ie- 
norance .- they aren't prepared for the job, they aren't 
knowledgeable, mdeed there's an awful lot of misinformation around 

' sxtr^Te? ^'f ^ 

hrt • ^ '"'f what is it? We must accept the 

fact that professional educators, working directly with children es- 

. pecally children over 6 years of age,, have much' less iXlTc'e on- 
development than was previously thought. This is, by-the way th" 

' •"P'^'^^f °" -of the 1966 U.S. Office of Educadon rep^t by 

James Coleman, EqualUy of Educational Opportunity. Lots of 
threads of evidence are contributing to th^-not/on that professiona 
education after the child is 6 very often Just doesa't have X cZ ' 
that so ftiany parents in this country seem to believe it has, andthat 
.so many professional educators somehow assume that they have 

' ho^rA^M^"" V ^ P°pant story about a teacher in IS 201 in the 
heart of New York about ^ix or' seven years ago describing his 

• ^lassroom, a th rd-grade classroom. He said that at no tim S he 

Td it no ^^Vi °^ '° ^« '^^ their seats 

and at no time could he count On more.than half of them to even be in 

S''^ twL 'u'^'' ^^P^'^' ^ do.well in that 

Class, f think teachers have been taking a terribly ba.d rap in this 
country Educating a child is a partnership between the familj and. ^ 
the professional educator. I think the senior partner is the family ' 
I he second thipg educators must do is recognize "that thefamilv 

selS^'accW /'^r.f-''"^' ^'''''^ '^''^^ the child and 
seriously accept and face the consequences of thqt fact 

damen?afedo7a\Sn°:i1or"' f""' 
How d^ we prepare and assist the family to give the child a solid 
educational foundation? Here are a couple of suggestions 

Item one: Long before the child is bom, we should teach each' ' 
and^veiy prospective parent all the kngvvn and accepted fundamen 
vfi f ."'^^''T/' development in the first ye J^of lif^. How do . " 
we thisj l wo\ild suggest through required courses ia the high 
schools and, second, through public television. I would also suggest 
that neither of these vehicles costs a great deal. We miAt deletfthe 
geography of India for a year or for one semester. 

tin.. iT/T ^^^^'^ ^f'^"" the baby is bom is a special - 

fZ I" P«":ents are traumatized. They suddenly come face to 
face with the reality that they've-got the responsibility for this fragiS 
httle thing and they don't know what they're going te do. That can be - 

*% . * ■ 
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a ver> tough experience. I've had lots of young parent^ express that 
fear spontaneousl> to me. Suggestion. Teach, each and every parent 
whom >ou missed the first time around the same information and 
routlnel) provide refresher information to the remadcder. How? Offer 
adult education courses, >ear in and >ear out, for pregnant women and 
their husbands. Perhaps provide video-cassette or filmed minicourses 
in hospitals during the lyingjn period. That's being done in Hawaii, 
by the way. Most of these things are being dene somewhere in tKe 
country. Provide high-quality public television material qn a con- 
tinuous basis. There's no reason why it cannot b6 done. Vm involved 
in commercial television right now, talkfng about educating an infant. 
It works well. The viewing audience is dedicated, .they watch that 
program like hawks. If I say something wrong, they're right on it^-It 
can be done, and it can be-^un, too. Vn-fr^ * 

In add\^tion, just before or soon after the child is borh, provide a 
low cost 'education early detection and referral service toeveo family, 
with a promise that if a family participates, its children cannot go 
through the preschool years with an undetected educational handi- 
cap, you can make that promise and you can deliver on it. for about 
S200 per year for a child. We are running such^ a service at the 
Brooklme Early Education Project, I think it's a njuch smarter invest- 
ment than ^public kindergarten^*for everybody* 

Item three: After the child is bom, for his fii^t six years of Ufe, 
especially the first'three, I suggest the following, make available con- 
tinuing, low-pressure, strictly voluntary training for parents. How? 
Through resource centers and a ho;ne-visiting program. I'm talking, 
you'll notice, about working through the familyT not bypassing it and 
going directly to the child. Provide for monitoring educational 
development as an extension of that early 'detection and referral 
system, again through medical, psychological and educational 
teamwork in resource centers, for about $200 a-^^ar. 

Provide general assistance for parenting, againi with* a focus ^n 
education,.in the following ways. Lend materials like toys and books 
out gf your resource center. Have films and pamphlets available. Have 
professionals available for parents to talk with once in a while. Have 
other, parents available so that people can talk to each other about 
their frustrations and their joys. » 4* 

Provide free baby-sitting for psychological relief for parents. 
T^his Is not day care; I'm, talking about a few hours a week when a 
mother can just leave her child, without guilt, and just get away. 

On the other hand, a home-visiting service, especially for^ 
famih'es who want it and who have a little more difficulty with their 
children atid fewer. resources than, average, again does not have to be a 
frightfuHy expensive affair. We fin4 that" if ^ou go Very often to a 
home, morp than every twi> or three weeks, it gets, uncomfortable. 
There is not enough to do for most families, so if you ^0 for an hour or 
two every six, seven or eight weeks we guess that's plenty. These kinds 
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Item four: Provide referral service for special needs an 6n, 

.-centerpSr. "7 1°^°" '^'^^""^'^ neighborhood r sour« 
^ AMolr' remedial assistance as soon=as possible If an eftrlv 

detection program finds a borderline hea«^g difficulty in a 6 month 
old child, we can do things about that toTav^ If cP«rJ=i ? Ji!^' 
country to continue to let some fSo^tf'ou Sl^'ro^hrUnh 

^ deficits. The screening examination can be cfene for Slo or so and thl 
Smen" '"^"'^ '^"^^ to S?L But whTan fri 

rh;idI,Si"p ^° «"tire task force of the ECS Earl/ 

Childhood Project agrees with the general desirability of stren^Jn 
•mg the family for its role as the child's firet edSSnal d^^^^^^^ 
system Exactly how far to go in terms, of dollar, per jear of coute 

■ y®^!" probably fcould do the bulk of what 

needs doing on this tppicfor most families (not for the.very sS- 
' Z^tiT : '^'^ ^ """"'^ """^^ «^P«"sive propoSitionT Exactiv 
you-that there is a core of fundamental information XltsTfetl 

3o aiSTn and 'ZT"'',f' 7^ """^"^ development tS,? S peS 
ao agree on and that such information could ,be verv verv w^Mtri' 

SliS''- ^""'^ '^''^'^ '''f}^-'' i« feasiblSa^^yrJid^ 
spend .$1,000 a year for an averagfemilv hut I thmt ,,!^/w ij^^- %■ 

^SlToSSmr""^^ 'H'"^ '"^^ .uality-of our e^ 
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. / Public policy in the' area of provision of pre^hool. iand early 
childhood services seems destined to be based on the same assump- 
tions that my wife and I use in what she has callpd our Buddhist 
approach to gardening. That is, we begin with a reverence for all living 
things, and then we' allow tha^i to grow around our house as they will. 
I can report to you that this approach involves a minimum of prior 
planning, that the results are judged tp be uneven at best by third- 

, parly evaluatcJrs, and that later revisions are costly and difficult. 

I am tem'pted to say that I am here today to raise some questions 
about delivery systems for. early childhood education. For example, 
who shall be responsible? Should our^oal be to develop a, publicly 
'snppprted drfivery system, oJ should we assume an essentij^l role for 
*tne private sector in our planning for full services for all .children? 

^ Should we £fssi§n responsibility to a single public agenpy, or should we 
assume that employing many agencies will provide ''creative 
pluralism" or will allow ^'flexibility"? 

I am gping to resist attempting to pa^s myself off as a neutral 
stategmah, dispassionately raising these questions, merely to assure 
that tho$e of you legislators, state executives ^ind board members who 
create public policy would be sure to attend to these important con- 

' corns. Not only do many of you know that I am ^constitutionally 
predetermined advocate-type, but Tfeel my label as an education of- 
ficial niight seem to mar my credibility as a dispassionate observer. 

• So, here are my propositions: 

1. Public policymakers should "bite the bullet" andbegih the 
process of making a specific d6cision about where the responsibility 
for early childhpod education services shojild be iSdged. No more 
Buddhist gardening. ^ % ^ . 

2. Public policy must be based on the assumption of equal 
access .Jjp'r all children, and so a public system must be dev6loped 
based on this "zero reject" concept. Private agencies can offer alter* 
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\\ V^:^*Jves^^r^ose who tan afford them, or serve as-subcontractors for 
r Vr ' S^r^ pu^Kp. agenc» 

> 3. A single public agency should be charged with the primary 

. • r ^* 't, responsibility. 

' ' . 4. That agency should be the public education agency. 

• Now, Tam tempted to sit down, or perhaps gQ home, rather'than 
elaborate, but I warned you about my in9urable advocacy impulses. 
Actually, lecturing a group .of early childhood specialists and 
policymakers about early childhood polioy making, reminds me of the 
time Robert Kennedy, then attorney general, came to speak.at the 
University of Alabama, sborf after the governor had stood in the gym- 
nasium door, (euphemistically known as a schoolhous^* but more ac- 
curately the site of registration activities). The governor was incensed ^ 
by the attorney genferal's visit — to say nothing of how he felt about 
the univei^ity for inviting him — and said it "was like inviting the fox 
' into' the chicken coop," a ipetaphor that was met with "mixed 
enthusiasm by the university community. When at last Kennedy 
stood safely on the stage inside the notorious Foster Auditorium, he 
made note of the governor's remarks, saying that he fell "more like the 
chicken in a fox^ coop." X think you can see the. parallel between his 
feelings and mine. , > • 

My first proposition, concerning the ^'eed for a decision, is based 
^ on the belief that we will have universal preschool and 'early 
education, and that^ we wilt evolveun^o .it in a somewhat random 
fashion by extending public school programs by expanding Head ^ 
^ Start, by developing new federal initiatives in family and i^hild ser- ' 
^ , vices such as those proposed by the recently reintroduced Mondale 
and Brademas bills, by developing new^state o^es of child or human ' 
^ development, by developing day care centers and community health 
♦ and mental health programs; and by working with a variety of private 
profit and nonprofit agencies,^ 

I think-such a development process will result in all" of the - 
problems we now see in many of our government programs: conflicting 
responsibilities and -assumptions, 'duplication and overiap, gaps and 
, uneveness pf access, wide variations in quality of services, e^. — a 

Jlit^nyyou surely know as well as L Further, we are dealing with, a ' 
emendously large potential population; 17.2 million children 
Jtween birth and Syears of age, and 20 million more between 5 and 
' to mark arbitrary end points. I believe it is accurate to say that no for- 
malized public^service delivery ^ystem other than the schools deals 
with such a large population anU its' attendant logistical, probfem?. 

Governors, legislators, public officials and even we professionals 
must face this issue squarely and establish firm patterns for the 
^ development of services. Further, every effort must be made to* 
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provide a basis for coherent federal policy by interstate and federal 
planning.^ 

M> further propositions' merg^ imp the proposal that the public 
^ education,ageihc> bfe identified as the lead agenoy, or primary provider 
of services. .1 am aware that this proposal, while somewhat more 
acceptable than Jonathjan Swift's "Modest Proposal" that citizens eat 
their babieyb as a solution ^ food supply and populatipn problems, still 
willNi«ve its antagonists an two major groups — first, those child[ 
development specialist who operate in nonpublic school env ironments 
andj'^second, those persons who rUn the schools — or to be itTDre fair, 
perhaps some substantial part of each«^oup. , ^ 

But thelneeds for Coherent public policy must outweigh the 
provincial concerns of special-interest groups. If the. school ad- 
ministrators or school boards are reluctant;to Jtake on this i:Qle*, but we 
believe it to be in the public interest, thisJ^eiuctance can be overcome. 
Recent^xamples that come to mind include providing educational op- 
portunity for black and for handicapped children, y\ ' 

The fact is that there are many reasons for policymakers to con-^ 
sider the schools as the preferred service delivery mechanism. Without* 
elaborating, let me name a few. There is a "broad local and state fiscal 
base already extant that is designated for these basic i^urposes, i.e., 
the development and enhancement of the child's potential through 
the ^process jve can define "broadly" as education. Thera^re. ex- 
amples, Aead>, of basing, support for early childhood education'on 
adaptati^s of state-aid /ormulas for education. There are buildings 
and the capacit> for financing new construction or for remodeling ex- 
ists. Further, the decline in birth rate is already reducing the crowding 
in many schools and this pattern seems likely to continue. Although 
jnafiy early childhood progfafns, suchf^s liome-based programs, would 
not ne^d school building space, still others ^duld use such facilities 
and are now housed in substancT^rjd facilities. 

In addition, the public education system hqs the capacity to set 
^ standards, to certify, regulate, etc. While we arelaware of the dangers 
of "over credentialing,." appropriate standards will be desirable. The 
capacity to train educators* and specialists is in place, an^ it, too, is 
seeking new avenues for development. I am not' suggesting simply 
retraining "surplus" teachers, al'though many good early childhood 
speciajists might be found in such populations;- rather I am*looking 
toward the capabilities of universities to develop new "and effective 
early childhood education training progranls to meet the changing 
jlemands of their studenta. 

Finally, the schools are already moving in the direction of 
providing early childhood services, particularly in relation to services 
for handicapped (Children. Several states now mandate the provision 
of education, including comprehensive services, to handicapped 
children from age 3, ana a number h^ve provided what we call per- 
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roissrve legisi-ation - that is. Jolal districts n,ay provide and be reim- 

SLTaXXpSr'"^." ''''l""'' ' ^^"^ 

Wvthi'S tIT-T '!! L^' ^,ar!y stages, but they l\}osv a rapid 
r^event ilJr .'h ' r ' ^^^j.^^^^ pro'gramming can ameliorate 
or pre\ent later educational handicaps is such that we have made 
stimulating such programming a major priority of the U S Office of 
^rP«S"- '".^hort, ft seems likely that tHe public schools wi l offer 
fut. 2°S 'r'"'' '"Z" *'«"'^'^«PP«d Children within the foreseeable 
. future^ W.n some other- agency provide parallel ser%'ices to nonhandi! 
capped children with all the attendent problems of continuity of 
programming when the youngsters reach school age? I hope nit 

Jn identifying the schools as the prime service delivery aeencv T 
recognize that many of the children we hope tp serve will reS wha 
we have.ccrfnfe to call "compr&henstveV programs - SatTs they 
require special attention to their nutritionglneeds. health needs! et • 
Further, a basic direction«for 5uch programming seems to «qu 'e a 
majo^emphasis on strengthening thfe ability of the family to S mee? 
the multiple needs- of the ch^d, rather than trying to replace the 
fam.ly w.th a soc.a agency, i see none pfjhis as inconsistent S the 
future role of schools as a total cOmrnunity resource. For exairiple he ' 
education system already has " accepted the responsibX' for* 

resl,ond.ng to the nutritionarneeds of children, and there is iSsrS 
concern about .mprov.ng the quality of. the health-delivery system 
w.th.n the schools. I rfo not foresee the school system as nTcessarih^ 
1X1 ?l,e"ff f '"1^' ^"^"l^'^'^ services,'but^t can certainly 

■ ♦A.^ecent study done by Rand for the U.S. Department of Health 

■ Educat.on and Welfare described the need for uTh "d r3'' 
centers as they called them, as being a paramount concern if we a e to 

SdTen ST''"' K° P°P"'^"°" °f nine m l on 

ch.ldren w.th^var.ous hapd.capping conditions, to say nothing of 

perhaps an equal number of nonhandicapped, economicaUy disadvan- 
taged youngsters with similaf.needs. '. yuisaavan 

chilrlri"'°"if for improved services for handicapped 

ch.ldren w.ll be to encourage through model programs, and through 
the use of other federal funds, the development of iden ificatS and 

""'«rs and full educatbnrprograms 
for youngsters beg.nn.ng as early in life as feasible. We have learned 
S. 7Z f T fT' handicapped children that the toolsTnS 
5 h nn i T'"' '^"'u-V?° Pr°%sion are most effective for dealing 
w.th nonhandicapped children as well. • ^^"""^ 

u,-lu-^V"'i T'') ^^.^"^'''"g to build comprehensive' programs 
w.th.n the schools! th/t will provide a basis for high-quality.^eVv^ces fo? ' 
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handicapped children beginnin|^fiH> earl> iri life. I see no reason wJiy 
the^e goals for the school sj^tem should be limited to services for 
handicapped children and should not be seen as the basis for similar 

^programming for all children. ^ ^ 

The"clearandpresentdanger," to coin a phrase, is that thereof • 
us who see OHrselves as the creators of public^policy will continue a 
laissez faire attitude, immobilitzed between various pressure groups 
and restrained by budgetary problejn*^. This will lead us to all 'the 

^problems in this area to which I have referred and to much rhetoric 
about wasteful duplication, overlap, etc. Study commissions will be 
af fpbinted to s6e how '^o Coordinate progra;n§, new offices will l}e 
proposed,»pBrhaps sitting right in the governor's Sn^teroom t9 be sUre t 
they will have su^cient */clout," and so on. ' 

In summary, ^hen, while itinay be fair enough to <ay to the 
ptjblic, "I never promised you a rose gardei>," I don't think , we want to 
deliver them a BuddhisJ garden instead. 
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David Liederman-' . 
Director, Office for Children,. * / 

Massachusetts 

Barbara Mosses 
Clf^of Contracts, Grants and Special 
Services Divisfon, Department of Sockr ' 
. Services, South Carolina 

£ ®p%^'"fu"' P"f 0/ the thing? that has always gratified me 
about ECS IS the fact Jhat it is one pf the fe,w professional 
organizations I know .that has had the courage to bring into.th^ir tent 
fj ui"!^'^"^'.^" ^^^"^ the.^larfy Childhood Task Force, less 
than half the members are pepple identiffed with the public education 
system.>As a result,' we get a kind of dialogu'e and develppmen^of 
saSe Irpip"^ ainon£,peoj^Ie who are ajl draiyn^om the 

Edwin Martin hds publicly set forth a challenge" for hie to re- 
spond te his very, effective and 'carefully analyze^ speech/Actually, 
this IS sort of a ^dnspiracy oil tbe part of the two of us because we 
. belie^eihat the thne has come \vhen the early childhood field needs 
geUhere . ^ about whereat ough^-to gb and hew it ought to 

I want. to. make mx position as clear as I can to begin with, My ' 
- fh'^f ?u " today.and in the past .arid in the future ai« nbt arguments 

that the public ^chool system sjiould not operate, should not control, 
• t ^^l^y chiWhood progrMng. Myargumentsiye 

that there should not , be eUher 'an alitoffatic monopoly ><j{> an. 
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automatic, pMer^nce for the jfabHc %ch^l system' to do this sort of 
_ thiQg.J mil basically argue that that kind of decision needs to'^be 
made, not ofi the federal tevel or even on the state level, but Bt the 
. ' i^crfl level where t}i^ programs are actually delivered. There should be 
ihe flexibility and the choice In each state and in each community to 
P|^K ^he particular administrative vehicle tfiey feel can best handle 
the job.^That may end up, in many places, as,being the public school 
system F suspect, though, that if matters were honest-ly considered 
that It would end. up being other than the public scWl system iri 
many situations: ' 1 ^ ^ . 

Now, Mr MaKin set forth some rat}^er clear' cut .hypotheses I 
hope that I can equal that ift terms of the prihciples that J set forth. 
Number one: Early chirdhoodjprograms, ^conceived broadly a^they 
ought to be, are essentially differenf in character from the programs 
operated by the public scho61 systems. It would, in fait, be a* great 
mistake tp conceive >^ eaHy childhooii^ as simply^ an "extension 
downward of the conventioriah classroon) situation. I believe, for. ex- 
ample,, that probably the great majority olf .young jchildren in this 
country do not require a clasfsroom-ty}ie education program in the ear- 
My chfldhood years. I believe to the cpntrary tfiatSvhat wje n4ed ig a 
^ variety of programsi^o that the ^^e that i^.right for a ^krtfeulac f^mjly 
- ^nd I want t6 emphasiz^/Taiftify" and a, particular child, Js the^ 
one that s available. That ma3jrmean nothing mbre than a play^cht)ol / 
It may mean dealing not at all ^Srith'the child l)utonIy wijh the parent! 
or It may mean dealing wfth the ^hild and parent together. It may 
mean a nul^ery school, or it.may mean. kindergarten. It may mean a 
lot of tiiiags. , , - ^ ^ - ' ir • 

; ' I think,^for Example, that in many wa:/s the enthusiasm and ac- ' 
tion that has been gener^ed to initiate public kindergartens across ' 
the country has some drawbacks to it; that it jn^y have, in fact, con- 
centrated a -fair amountof dollar resources in a program, that was , 
either unnecessary or of^^e wrong order for many of the children for 
whom It was designed. It is hard for me to afgue a^amst-it because it is ' 
fv5"i!^ij ''^^^^ manyiplaces it has done good things 

16f children. I would arg^'e, however, that we might very well, even 
Qow, .consider whether those^same ^resources could be applied in 
different ways to achieve more resiilts with more families and more 
children.;^ < . j ^ ^ o ' . * ^ " ^ ^ " 

KM 1^^^^^^ ^ 1^ further, let me 3ay that Urn willing to jiegoUate with - 
Mr Martin If I could.be assured that the education system would" 
take one-twelfth of iUre§ource^ and devote them entirely to working 
with families and young children, J would'coocede the argument of ' 
sponsorship. I think that is not an^impossible master. I think in fact . 
our education system'from the etementary* through the high school 
levels is.probably too \dng for mo^t youngster* toda^that we.do not 

u t^JlfM^^^"^ ^'^^ '"^^^^^ ^'-^'^^ y^^" of junior high, and senior 
high.^While we constantly t^lk about reev^luatton of priorities and' > 
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weh h/r thp ?nM^1 ' ""S?"^/ " ''"^."''y addressing the question of 
^uf^Zf t n f '•^'"'^e^ting in the education field 

' ZZiT ? '■•?^"°^?^^d « >^?y thqt would provide money where it I's 
" «?n!.r?r .""^ judgment - in the early childhood area-. However, 
' Si ?°r"u* '° be able to make that one-twelfth com- 

. m»tment, I have to cpntmue with myeiiunQiat'ion of principles.- 
rhiwwl^^ ? ^^"^^ sahool programs and early. 

" ' ti^^^t T>iogr&rt^s »re-differerft in character and that you need an 
' S'f '^^^ ^^t^^ '^^P^'^'ty flexibilify td. deliver Ihose 
, different programs. That, is^ why I thjnk some of Mr. Martin's 
arguments about the availability of school facilitits and the availabili- 
ty pf trained elementary school teachers^ are not really relevant 
SpHvprV^r jl^cessaril^ the facilities and skiHs W n^ed-t^ 

deliver early childhood programs. . ■ • . . T - 

c. n '^v?' "f®"^ 9ompn or hypp^hesis.is that there is, inherent y, no 

• s rength of a professional nature in an education system 'tl^a is 
automa ically better or woi-se than the strength of a profeSionaJ 

• system in the sofial work fi^ld, in the health care field, in'^thSta " 
out I fiin °f '"f chjldhood field Cif you can separate thJi" 
cl!-fi i *^ individuals ar^ confronted with a 

• XSn Z^''^^' '^'^ « sociaPworker or an 
^tT^u- ^^^^l^ 'P'?'^"'' - '''^t they do not deal with 
that child m fundamentally different <vays. i wun , 

• We have created, it. seems tb me, a mythology that eikcators 
.kna^^ how to educate chitdren and health care people kffovStS to 
SffhS 1? T '"^.^^"'^^ health people know ho.w to STith 
■ ^n. i Sf^".*'- V:*'?" in fact,. to a very substantial degree, they overlap 
one another in their professional copipetence or in the things that they 
actually do for children.,We all talk about the whole child, and yet we 
°" ^P:'"g to carve him up professionally or bureaucratically. I . 
tnmk that .is a mistake. • / 

'-,^nn^''^'"^"'"'^u P™^^™ bureaucratic institution haJ a 
monopoly on being better able to do things. I have had the chance over 
the y^ars, because of niy mVolvement with Head Start, the Children's 
SlTo Ti^' U.S;0£fice'of Child Development: to visit pJSly • 

• S .\;T P'""^'"^'?'' ^."""""^ '^"^"''y- I must say I cannot 
htcic . / T '"«i""'i°." is better or Wo^se, even on an average 
basis, at developing and delivering services to children. I have seen 
iSno fir' ^ 'i'^^l'y good job oFthat and I have seen ^ 

^school systems that do an abysmally bad job of it. I have seen the 
same thingjith respect tfo community action or Head Start agencies, 
the same thing with respect tdJiealth care and social service agencies 
^hliif"" '°T *°.be''eve that the capacity of organizations to do 
this relates much more clearly to thfe individuals who are invdfved and 
their capacities and their philosophies.and to the situation in that 
community, than it does to whether there is a particular kind of. 
profession or A particular kind of institution involved -* 
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My third hypothesis is that the most relevant factor of all Jn 
selecting, the ifistitutior* to have the authority over, early childhood 
programs relates basicall> to. individual capacit>, individual attitude 
and individual copipetenc^. Mr. Martin posited certain things ^^hich^ 
he suggested were advantageous tp the ^liblic school system in that 

. respect, and Td like to run through that list for just a moment. 

, He said, for example,, 'that the school system has a tax base, 
w^ich offers a good point to start in terms of funding early childhood 
programs: That's 4;rue, in most communities the school system does 
have a tax base.^'In almost all of those communities it's the.property 
tax base, and I think nothing has' become more* apparent than the 
inequities of the property fax, both in terms of what it does to the tax- 
payer and in terms of what it (jelivers to communities that need serv- 
ice. VV^eVe had a ver> substantial number of cases and decisions in the 
state courts and in the appellate*c6urts that have, in effect, said ^.hat 
the property tax is no longer e viable means of supporting public 
education because it prqyides a lot of money for communities that 
have wealthy people living in them and a lousy retunvfor those com- 
munities that are poor.^o, if we're talking about a tax base that's ,the 
property tax ba"se, I .would- argue that that !s a, disadvantage ritb«r 
than an advantage of the public school system. • 

\ Mr. Martin talked about existing buildings and available space. 
, A.S IVe indicated before, these may be usefuf for, certain kinds of 
program^ under* cer^ta in circumstances. But, if we'^re gd^ing to ^o intp 
an elementar> School that has three empty classYooms and then have^ 
without question, to lock young children into that sghool's routine, 
then I don't want earfy chiltibporfprograms in that'sahool. If we*re^nqt 
going to be able to eat in a community style because ererybody eats in 
a cafeteria at the assigned l5-minute period, I don't want to^use those 
buildings and facilities. In ot)ier words, if that s^ool a^ that space, 
are available only on the terms of a conventional school program, then 
I think we ought \o turn the offer down. • ' / 

I am not saying that every school is lijs^e that, because they're 
not. There' a're marvelous principals and teachers wl^ have really 
changed their schools around, and wher^they do I think we ought to 
recognize it &nd use it. But it is not the universaLpractjce. ' 

, Mr. Martin*suggests that the public schools^re practiced in the 
setting of standards and the certification of staff. ITiave^^ say that I 
think that that exp;erieface ia^ disastrou'i experience, tfiat 'it hds led to 
the growth of a credent\ali*m philosophy thlat h^s very little, if any, 
relevance to the capacit)^ teachers to perform. Now that is an^x- 
trgne positioti. I happento believe it is^a correct position. I am not 
against a systpm of evaluation and standards. I am against what I see 
put forth as % system of evaluation and standards in most of the public 
school systems with which T am familiar. I gee sonle mpvement away^ 
from it in recent years as the use'^of performance evaluation^, Jn addi- 

^ tio^ to conventional credentials, has become more \yidespread. 

/ - . im-.. 'r- ■ 
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The availabilify of surplus teachers is a fact, I think, in mafty 
communities now. The question is, are they the right teachers? Are ' 
they the teachers who have been, in fact, prepared to work wfth 
children at earlier years, to work with parents in the wav they need to 
be worked with, in preschool years? Ther answer, is "yes" "in some cases 

*???ju"°j 'J? ,'5°'?^ •^"'^ ""^'''"g could be worse in the early " 

childhood field than to automatically transfer everybody who loses 
' ^8 ^" elementary teaojier to an early chfldhood program. : 

Those of you who were around in the first summer of Head Start will 
remember some of the experiences that we had with that policy of 
using elementary school teachers. Agaia,« don't want to condemn all 
elementary school teachers; many of them have the necessarir capaci- 
ty and flexibility. But you need to make the choice on the facts in that 
community, not on some universal basis. - - 
. Mr. Martin said, and I i^hink, correctly, that many scliool . 
, systems^ are already moving'toward a more flexible approa'ch and I 
say mofe power a^d more help to them in doing it, if it is well done I 
do not want topush anybody out of this business;, in fact I have argued 
tor many years now that there is se much to do that we really neeithe 
invo vemept of every^y. We need the social agencies, we need the 
health agencies, we need the private nonprofit .organizations, and I 
would even argue we need the for-profit prganizations, although I do 
'•I? 'iri? some caveats about how they Set used. I believe that that 
job oirt there is so tremendous that there' is room for everX^ody to be 
actively involved in it. > , . 

Finally, Mr. Martin suggested tha« the continuity of. program- 
ming was an important aspect of jllaciilf early childhood within the 
orbit of the pubhc school syst^. I Jiav; to agree, theoretically, that 
that is an important concept. I must say thafTam not impressed with 
the evidencfe that there ia any continuity! in the public school system 
as It now exists. I say you can see vei^ little relSti6nship in moSt* ' 
sclj<wls between what the second-gradelteacher does and what {h<L 
third-grade teacher does, and certainly dk between whaWhe elemen- 
tary school teacher does and the junior h gh school andftheWnior hig^ 
school teachers do. I think continuity idione of those thingsffchflt orie 
assumes happens when you have a unitary organization, but Whkti * 
bureaacratically and factually rarely opckirs. So, I have serious doubts 
that It will happen to any greater extent! in {he early childhood area; 

{senator Hubert Humphrey mentioned to me earlier tljat in his " 
commumty^ for the first time, after many years of having both 
- preschool #jd Sd?ool-age programs, the teachers got, together for a 
•meeting Now, *tfaf does not mean they are working together, but they . 
at least took that first step of getting together for a'meeting. It is a 
^ • very real bi^ucrfttic problepj.- and it is a bureaucratic problem, • 
happeJ^^^^^^tl/ qiiestion. It is a question of how, do you make it 
Now. I have been tilting at windmills here and knocking doWn 
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-straw dogs, what H^^ve I got tp offer instead? What I offer'instead is uot * 
a choice, but a method of making a choice, a method of an^ly^ing tha 
situation jri a pctfticular state and a particular community. I woujd 
like to list what I tftink are the important ejements^of analysis so that*^ 
you can decide whether it is the school system, the Health eai:e system, 
the social service system, the governor's office Or the community afc- , 
tion agency, 'et^., that should hay^ authority over early thildhood ' 
"programs in your community. ' ' < 

Organizations are supposed to be built on principle' and not on 
people, I am not sure that is ^ good idea. If I had to make a choice, de 
noL 0, In my community, I would look for that group of people with the. 
most entjiusiasm and the most energy and the most cpncem foryoiing 
children, andj would give them a big plus to start with, regardless of 
where they were bureaucratically. I would look at them in terms^of 
their flexibility, in tefms of their willingness to do things differently, 
in t^rms of their zeal, if you will, because I juH, happen to think-that 
2;ealousness and commitment are a major djete'rminant of how well an 
organization does its job. Yoihave sqniexisfts thej-e, admittedly. You 
may pick one group of people an^I they may go ov^board. in their • 
approach; then you've got the wrong organization. .But to pick an 
orgefnization without a look at who is^ctualiy going to do the job — 
w^dt is that curriculum division like, what is that superintendent like, 
h^t 13 that school board like — 1 think is a mistake, • * 

Second, I think that you must careifully examine the legal con- / 
strfeints tjiat.wOuld affect that agency. Is there anything in the state 
coAkitutiqnJhat is established and probably unchangeably? Is there 
anjything in the 5,tate laws th/t is going to seriousl^^.limit rfie^ capacity 
oftoat organization to do thfe job that ;ieed3 to 6e done? For example, 
isj there a prohibition in the law or state constitution against usini 
■ anyone l?ut certified teachers in working with children? Is thei^ a le^ 
^ requirement that programs be conducted in a specific kind pf facility, 
' ' a' school bVilding? Is tHere a l&w that delimits tlie heurs? Is ther^ ' 
something in, the law that says the teacher o^r the s ;aff cannot gojmQ 
the chilji'sJiome? Is therfe something,in the law tha^ prohibits the use 
of nonprpfessioifjls? is there some^hipg in the law that prohibits the 
influence of parents On the i)rogram, that in fact s£ys thdt there can- 
not be real prbgt:ain participation? All laws iax\ be changed, but.yc^^ 
have to make a s61H assessment ofJ)ie possibility changing those 
laws. Por\e;?arnple, if tl^e ^question is ti\e houirs worked [for. school 
' ^teachers, arej^(i goin^.tq b^hle to change that law when its impact 
\ will be riot oi^ly on the early childhood teachers but on all of her school 
teachers? Y^m really have to look'^t that fcrnd j)f question and .see , 
whether geople Hajje the ffexibflity to etc/ what needs to b^ dgne, 
jThi^d, you,Mave to look af this questipn of the financial capacity. ' 
^ df»the orgam^zation to do t^e job/You "can Have tJie greatest people in - 
the worJd and the griealest zealousness, but -if they do not have^the 
legal bapac5ty and, more impprtantly,' the ^influence to gefthe state 
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budget bureau and the state governor and the members of the 
legislature and the general public to support what they arJ doing — if 
you do not have that kind of leadership, forget it. You are just not go- 
ing to move anywhere with these -early childhood programs. In some 
cases it is clear that the feduca&ion system has an advantage, its finan- 
cial base is already established. In other states, unfortunately, the 
education system is basically in disrepute witH the legislatur&and is 
not able to demonstrate that kind of competence. Again, Cdo not 
think any one organization has a natural ability to do it better than 
anybody else. 

^ , Another kind of question, it seems to me, is the attitude of the 
agency toward parent participation. Parent participation does have 
different meanings and there is dis^eenient about its proper scope. 
But I think there is no one today who will not argue that it is impor- 
tant to involve parents in one way or, another — whether it means 
merely being present in th^ cla^rdbm at times or being in dialogue 
with the staff, or whether it means being involved in decision making 
about curriculum $nd about program and about hiring of personnel. ' 
There are all sorts, of ranges that are possible there, but Some in- 

* stitutions are inherently opposed to any of that, or will accept it only, 
in minor degree I do not think that kind of institution can successful- 
ly operate an early childhood program, and I would frankly seek out 
that institution that was most cdlfnmitted to a meaningful and 
rational involvement of parents. 

\ would not go to ap institution that is so weak in its professional 
and administrative capacity that it is capable of being drummed un- 
der the table by a parent group, and particularly a parent group that 
may not be a representative parent group, ^ou know, we cart go too faV 
in that direction as well. But I would clearly look for and seek oul that 
institution that has an emotional commitment and the realistic legal 
capacify to be able to deal with parent involvement in a meaningful 
way 1 would seek out the institution that shows the, greatest capacity 

' to develop a flexible program, to incorporate everything from a* con- 
ventional nursery school to play groups, to working directly with 
parents to working with childrensin individual settings, I \yould seek 

\,out that institution that has, or can have, the kind of relationships 
with the other proC^ssiorial disciplines that will, in fact, permit them 
to work together — .that can talk to the medical community, that can 
talk to ehe social services comnjuhity, that caff talk to thft community 
actipn community and that can devise some effective relationships 
wfth them. 

All of those things create, at least in my mind, a vision of a sort 
of a perfect organization that yoU ought to have in an early childhood " 
program. Experience and realism tell me that you aren't going to find 
an agency' thai can do all of those things and do them well. Whatever 
choice you make, you're going to get some limitations. You may get a 
really go<3d community action agency that seems fine, except that the 
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school system tates its guts and you know you will get a tremendous 
clash between them. Or^you may^find a really good school system that . 
the medijcal profession has boycotted.and will not have anythirig.to'do 
with. You^are going £b haVe to make some choices, not on the basis of 
perfection but on the basis of What is the best possible development. 

You are going to have to make a choice that is politically accep-^ 
table, a choice that can be sold to the legislature, sold to the governor 
and sold to the general public. It cannot be something that merely 
i;epresents the consensus of professional koxXy childhood judgment. It 
must be something that can be defended and e^p^aii^d to other peo- 
ple — and that very specifically includes.explaining that this is^not 
competitive, duplicative, overlapping and wasteful. Those will be 
arguments that you will face,, no matter what system you. try to 
choose, if it is different from what people have in mind. 

I suspect, frankly, that some day fifi will con^e to thjs position in 
this country where f^?e education systeni,. as distinct from the publicf 
school system^ wUl become the dominant force in early childhood apd 
will i^vide basically this, kind of service for all children. Bat, I want 
then! to earn their spurs. I wi^nt. them to do that by changing now, by 
becomihg flexible now, by„ using other agencies^ as part oftte system; J 
want them, to show that they're willing to contract with^otfier 
organizHtions, that they are willing to use volunteer organizations, 
willing <o use community groups, willing, in fact, fo develop a total 
edujfcation system. ; * : 

• ' V ^ " ' ' 

Hu&ert Humphrey HI: There is no doubt in my mind th^t what 
we, are talking about — the, implementing df p/ograms ^ is the real 
crux of the pplitical Issue. It is a very tough problem that obviously 
must be approached and solved in different manners in every one pi . 
the states. In Minnesota, we are still continuing to.face the phalleijge 
of deciding wher^Vnd how to coprdinSfe the implementation of the 
early childhood and family service programs, fwould lite briefly tp ^6 > 
through th^legislation that Senator Jerome Hughes^^and i and^pthejs 
had a part*|p deyelopiiig and passing. Perhaps tfiariegislaUpn will \^ 
provide an example of iiow one state is dealing witjti this qu^^tjon,! 

, In the spring of this year, during the secopd.half of pur an^ua/ 
legislative session, wliich by the way wQs/ihe first time tbat^Jinnesota 
had £^l aiinyal session,^ we passed, jsom^ experimental legislation that 
would establish an adriunistrative structure and ^undingJfor six pilot . 
projects for early identification and early cliildhood, education.. The. . 
programs^ for children from l^irth to ^ years of age, wfere funded by a ' 
state appropriation of $250,000. In Edition, a state .ag§pcy, th^ 
Minnesota Council on Quality. Education, was designjited to coof- 
clinate and to contract for the projects. Thia,agency,,I.beijeve, meets 
Mr. Sugarman's criteria for having a broail rafige of view and a great 
deal of flexibility. It is a 17-member Jboard/ which is all volunteer. 
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Eight members represent the various professional organjzationsnn the 
educational field Eight other members are* lay members, each one 
from a congressional distrigt, in addition, there is one at-large ap- 
pointee; these nine are appointed by the governor. Togethtr they aw 
the group that Sponsors experimental- legislation and ftinds ex- 
perimental projects through the educational systdrii in Minnesota, 
Money for tho^ programs is fimded from^ the legislature to the coun- 
cil In a sensfe, this gives some, flexibility within our school structure 
for finding through* our state program. 

The legislation that w^s passed provides for the developmentTof 
programs, including identification of potential barriers to learning, 
education of parents in child development/libraries of educational 
iriaterials, family services, ^ucation .for parenthood programs in 
.secondary schools, 'in-center activities^ home-based programs and 
referral serv^es. The programs are equally distributed, there will be 
t^o;in the ifrban dentere, two in the suburbs and two in the rural com- 
[munitiesy^acli "project will seryfe one elementary school attendance 
area in me local school district. We have tried to brifig the structure of 
"the pr^cts Jb the local community level of that' attendance area. 
That does not^necessarily mean that'the whole thing has to be run Out 
of that school,' or out of that school structure. In fact, among the 
v^ous proj^crs there are a number that operate through 
* organizations other than through the public education system. ^ , \ 
/ The legislation also mandates that a preference b,e given to 
i/rograipr^ith the ability to coordinate services with other existing 
^programs. The Council on Quality EducationJs^equired tx)report^n- 
nually to\the legislature's education committees. In addition, the 
legislation requires separate accounting of the funds expended on the 
programs, so that we jn the legislature. and more on the Council on 
Quality Education can monitor Ithe expenditures and the results of 
these lUDgrams. There is an opportunity for reasonable fees, to be 
^ charged, bot those fees must be waived in the eyent that a child or a 
parent is. unable to, pay for the services. - V\ . * 

^ On the state !§vel, the council isjrequired to appoint an advisory 
committee 'to oversee the progress of the projects. This advisory com- 
mittee has already been app'ointed and includes a number of parents 
who are involved in the programs^Th^ State Board of Education i? re- 
quired to' give assistance in seeking funds from federal programs and 
federal' jgf ants and also to provfde technical and professional 
assistan^e*^ ' , a ' 

""Each pilot program must have an advisory com^mittee, selected 
by the local board of education, a majority of whose nlembers must be 
parents iJarticip^tinjl \h the program^. These local advisory com- 
mittees nijust also make, regular reports both to the Council.on Quality 
Edy catioh and to another council or committee on the local level, the 
local Cojpniun Education AdVisory Committee. In each one of our 
retool districts, we have a lay group knOM(n as the Community Educa- 

^ . * ' ^ ' ' ' 
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, tion Advisoiy Committee, which develops a prtgram for each school, 
district for educational prograips other than tlie formal K-12 type of. 
school structure. This counciUis a very broad baseilocal community, 
group. I know that is true, at least in my district, because I'm a 
member of -that local advisory committee; we have everyone from tht 
social services all the way to the senior citizens, the handicappljd, 
students and many other people and, paints involved in that com- 
mittee, ^e design our own community education program and we aie ' 
funded Independently, so there is, in a sense, an independent strup * 
ture at. the local level. The. pilot programs for early childhood arid 
family services, and the advisory coinmittee to the pilot programs, 
must also report to this local council so that they are aware of what tne 
.local community is doing in the project area. ,| 

Things have moved quickly since the bill was passed. The Coun- 
cil on Quality Education has forwardjed information to every schi)ol 
district, informing them ^boul th^ opportunity to apply for the pro- 
jects. By the filing deadline, Which w®in the latter part 6f Junei43 
p'Voposals had been submitted. The council, throuafi a series of 
operating meetings, has finally decided on^six project/jhat provide a 
variety of services., " • I * • T 

For .example, in the city of South St. Paul, whici is a suburb of 
St. PaOl^ the project involves a monthly newsletter td every family 
with young children, <a .parent library bcat.ed at ihk elementary 
school, neighborhood, discussion^ ^oups that frequently organize . 
programs of their own and parerfting classes sponsored by the county 
^ mental health centfer.' ^ • \ 

In Staples, Minn., which, is a small rural farming community, 

. the emphasis is different. It is on homj^-based programs and the out- 
reach program necessary in rural communities. Staples has also evolv- 
ed an assessment structure, which wllll^e very interesting to see in. 
operation. There is also parental instruction and demonstration, a 

. counseling and referral program and an ihvjolvement training center. 
A community coordianting center brings together all the information 
on local early Childhood an^family services^so that anyone interested 
in getting that kind of information need go .only to one place, rath^ 

^ than tracking down all the different programs individually^ 

In St^PauU an urbap area project, thej target population of the 

' elera^ntaty school attendance area is low to middle inpofne. There are 
four coc^rpinating components in the prograi^i. screening and follow- 
tlirough of services, a r^esource lending library, family education and 

^ tr^ningi. program, ^nd education for par0nt^6o?ff 

.J tttink that you can-see by thpse descriptions that our legislation 
attempted to avoid the head-on collision between the state depart- 
ment of education ^d the department of welfare. When the legisla- 
tibn ^as introduced, there certainly was helat. It was introduced latfe 
into thcsessipn and was moved klong in a rather smart way. But there 
are an awful lot of people who, when, they see that their group ,or 
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organization or agency is not going to receive thesub3tantial funds a 
^ program like this involves, are gping to strongly oppose sfch a 
l5rogram, whether or not they are in sympathy with the concept, . 

The concept that we attempted to pursue )iere is that the/ 
emphasis must be on the community leveJ; that if parents ajid otb^r . 
persons in the community do not understand the program an^ are'not 
personally interested andlnyolved in it, then it s not goin^ to wSk in 
any event. So we need to coordinate and*stnicture/fhe^^grami|^ 
through the most local entity. In Minnesota, we have d^enmned that 
^ that is the elementary school attendance area. I thin* tl}^ we are go- 
* ing to find out if that is really correct. That is one Mfesoti why we have - 
, designated this a% an experimental project. / / .1 
There'are a couple questions that I thinfc^^e/will have to raise- 
with regard to our legislation. First,^ve have tcmafcefe proper analysis' 
of these pilot^rpgramg to determine the amdunt^f coordination that 
can be arcomplished at the local level anfl tj/,what extent yve need 
statejvide assistance in that coordination W^eed to look at how the 
state structure relates to the local orgaijfzajfon and how effective it is 
in providing assistance. * 

Another question that needs/to/be raised is will the ad- 
ministrative, structure, which .is hafidled by the local public school 
'] board, hinder the suppl^j of other /hLld care services i^ the medical, 
Social and welfare areas?'We wilLfiavfe to s^ whether coordination by 
the local advisory council committers is sufficient to incorporate the 
'Other serviStes that are available aft the local level. 

So, in review of '^x, Su/anhan's checklist, I think we measure 
up'prefty closely to his criteKa All in all, however, from a legislative 
point of view, I think the mafttef ofimplemehtation must be examined 
accdrding to each state's iiv^n problems and administrative struc- 
ture. In, Minnesota, rather t^an taking on one agency or another,,v^e 
have tried to cirentoven^h^'conflict bygoing right down to.the pfbple 
and to the families, to h^lp tKem develop in their own community the 
standards and tyiJes offetructures that they see almost important and 
necessary. / / • f ) ' P 

David Ljedernfan: The subject lis "organizing to aeliver* 
services." When I /ay "services," I mean more than just pro-ams for 
early childhood dtvdopment, because we need to talk about a whole 
range of services for/young children. To nAh^tnieans day care for in- . 
fants and toddlers ks well as for other pr^hoolers, and it means day 
care in group rfe^ters arid family d&y-care homes and systems; it 
means homenlaker seryices for families; it means counseling 

^ programs; it nn|feahs family foster care for those children yho ne,jed it; it 
means day cafe for all ^'ecial-zieeds children who lieed it whether they 
are physicallt handicapped, retarded or otherwisejseverely im'pairedj 

rit means da^^ti^eat/nerit programs. We are really talkingabout a whole 
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ra^ge of services, not just building centers for earl> childhood develop- 
ment programs. • ' v > * 

I think if we put it in that context, it is easier to deal wjth the 
business of how you organize to deliver those services, because clearly, 
it means that you cannot rel> just on education or just on the human 
service-dejiyery system to 'do it. You have to put a combination 
system- together, and whatever is appropriate, you use it..I am sure it 
depends on the state and the kind of machinery thatstate has to con- 
duct its business and to deliv,er the services* Here in Massacliusetts, 
all human se^ices are in an Executive .Office, of Human Services, 
which includes the Department of Mental Health, the Department of 
Public Health, the Department of Public. VVelfare, the Department of 
Youth Services and the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission^ 
and Corrections. There is a separate Executive Office .of Education 
that includes departments responsible for public sc^ooj education, 
"^higher education and education for children with speciai needf/ 

So we fi6Ve two main systeins in ihis state — education and 
hviman services — that for the first time are "c9ining together and 
working together to organize a Idblfvery system that can get the serv^ 
ices^out there to the two'million children in our state wjbo need them. 
The new special, education law in this sjtate. Chapter ,766, \vhich goes 
info effect this September 1974, Mandates that every public school in 
0e state must provide for the education of all children with special, 
. Tfeeds between the ages of 3 and ?1. This .clearly involves the public 
school system with tw6 groups it has jiot previously served ^-the 3- to' 
S-year^olds and the 16- to 2lTyear'olds. K means* that iri marly in- 
stances the public sch^l sptem will be purchasing services fVom the 
priva'teyi^ctor, from nonprofit groups, particularly foryoung children. 
When we talk about clinical nursery programs for ti)^ retarded or for 
the physically handicapped, or for other young special- needs children,, 
clearly it would be in fKe interest of the public.school system to buy 
those services from programs, that are-already operating programs for 
that group, rather than to try to develop new programs themselves^^ Ii^ 
other areas of the state, where we^ don't, have programs in placi, it 
might be in the interest of the local school district to try tq xievelop 
and opetafe new programs. That is. why I say I do not really care whp 
does it, as long as we do it, as long as we get the seryiceaout there and 
figure out^how'to put thetn together. -^z^' , o*' 

I think the business of orchestrating a delivery service that is 
^comprehensive, with the range of services I described, that is available 
in every area of the state for all the children who need theip, is an 
enormous task. It is an enormous task from an administrative point of 
view, ^ut an even gteater task from the financial point of view, coming 
up with the dollars for all these services. I really believe that the only 
way it is/going' to happen iri other states is the way it happened here. 
Jhey will do endless amount^ of planning, Purveys and needs- 
assessine.nt studies. They will have yolumes and volumes of miCteria^s 
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showJiow taany kids need%rac^ and hbW many children'^need to 
nnlnunized^ and' they will' kch along with demonstration 
pro-ams, , which are good, .such as those ,§^ator Humphrey 
ribed. - \ ^ ' * . . 

But as I was sitting here listening, I was trying.to divide $255,000 
i)y jix programs and trying to figure out all the thin^ that he said they 
we^ going to do in these jsix programs for $250,000. 1 came to the con- 
cluteion "thaf there is no inflation ip Minnesota, that something 
different is happening in Minnesota than Xs ' happening here in 
dss^chusetts. We 'are talking^ about' lots' of money; we have kids in 
jelopmentai programs, special-needs programs, that cost $12,000 a 
T^per child. . ^ ' ' . ' 

So if you are talking, about 'putting out a full range of services, 
I are talking about big money. In the longrun/the poljticaLsystem 
^ s not really give a damn fahout facts and figures and needs studies . 
and all the data; that is nbfrfhe way the decisions get made. Thatis' 
nofc^to^ say these things are not important; Ithi'nk the/are. ApdJeam 
nop knocking jflanning; I think itis great.iiiidLIlhi;ilc We slioulddojtj 
but I think that in and pf jteelf it is not^oing to ^ake itiiapperf. If , 
Hbward^Schrag does, a needs sttidy in-'Idaho that tells me that X . 
hiimb'er of children in Idaho need tfiis, this aridJli^t; and Barbara 
Mosses does an a^es^ment in SoutlKCa'folinathaisays they need this; 
then it se^ms to ine o>vioua that fhey needjt inJWassachtisetts, too! 
" the children in South Carolina (rir Idaho different J&^mlchildren in • 
flassachuse^ttf, or are the chif^en in Missouri differ€int from childi^n 
i Minnesota? Wekriow wfiiat children heed; we absolute ly-know this 
flreadjrf rtJo not need a damned thing XB^xe to tell me what tliey need. ^ 
I kno^r we need to provide hdiQemaker. services; I kAow we "hee4 tp ^ 
provide tou programs; flmow we h?erf to provide development 
Eal dair care; and I know-we need to offer these services in far greater 
Ktim.bers than We do noW, because every.single program that weh^ve 
in ))lacfe has Raiting lists. The ne^ds are obVious, arid .we ijo not n^ 
more studies t^e tell us what we have tp do. The real que$tion 1?, how do 
/you get the money? _ - / V ^ ^ ' 

'U "^^^ way yoli get the m6ney is with a cojftlituepty, 

ftecause jn oiir government, the constituencies get the money. The 
hqueakrwheel does indeed get the greas^e. I think^we ha^^e alessoitto 
/ learn from senior citizens. Senior citizens in this cbuntry over the last 
f^W years have done a marvelous job of organizing and making their 
voices heard. They have been heavily 'involved politically and have 
become very politically astute; and they arfe f umjn^' o.ut some money ^ 
because they got themselves organized^ and tf^ey are .facing the \ 
politicians head on. They are saying. Hey, this isWhaj; we need. And* 
Massachusetts has now passed the first guaranteed annual income 
program in this.state for senior citizens. In the same way, because.of ' 
the efforts of over 39 ar^a councils for children, whiph now have 15,()bd 
active members, the governor has signed a cost-of-living increase for 
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recipients of Aid to Families With Dependent Children, the first one 
Ihey have had in four years^. So when you talk about how to g^t the 
money ^nd how to put it out there, obviously you^have to have a' vocaf 
constituency. ^ * / 

About two years, ago, Massachusetts passed a law that set iip th^ 
state Office for Childreil. If I were a legislator, I would vydiTto grab- 
Jthat thing and run with it, J ,think that, besides all th^^^ruistic 
reasons for doing it, there is a little bit of political advknta^liiyolv^ij 
as well, because it is hard for folks to be against children. And it is^r* 

Hicularly hai^ for people tabe against the establishment of an omce 

. for children that is, going to do such,;great things. In 'setting up)t}]ie 
Massachusetts Office for Children> one of the fhings^^hat was^(alled " 

, for was the development of 39 Councils for Children in the 39 human 
service planning areas throughout the state. The legislatiwi sj>elb out 
the statutory rfesporisibilities that these councils bavevincludipg the 
power to ^review and make recommendatioiis for,appr|pyal arid dis- ' 
approvkl/of funding of programs. Thus, this year's Children's Budget 

. — which provides $20 ipillion In-new money for children's Sjerviqes and ^ 
which the.Iegislature passed in July 1974 provides for ajjocations pf 
$13(^000 per council area,, and each council decide^^hich programs in 

" its^^rea get the money. * * ^ , • 

There is also fnon^ available to fund individual thildren wit|j 
special needs. If a child needs a special, program, <h/Cfffice for. 
Childfen will write a purchase-of-service contract with an ^ency fo 
provide moneys for that child, .and' then we will fry to get one of the 
major service agencies to pick it up once get i t goingfl and to keejHt 
going. r. ^ / ' 'v ' 

' It's bedn, to me^ a .viery exciting experience over the past yefit 
and a half to see all these folks get together at t}ie local level and give 
out $5 million to start new progrrais -r all kinds of progra.ms, some 
very innovative*— jto expand^ome'existingg)j^gran}S artd begin. t6 
set some priorities. One of the programs the[officd will have in place in 
September 1974, in 24 6f jihe 3Si areas,, is a program called "Help for 
Children." This i^a child advocacy program, that consists of hayiiig 
stair irt an pffice.that can handle calls ^nd help ge^ children ahdtheir 
families througl} the bureaucracy .^This prbgram will also identify 
those children*wfth special needs whom (Jtur office ought to iiind, 
because we felt tliere is no one- else whb can handle that particulars 
problem.' ' ^ « ' /' / ^' 

" These cpuiTOils.nqw represent a constituency that iamot going to 
be denied* These pe6ple*are going to work in their own communities, 
they are gping to come together when th^y have a common agenda on 
state issues, and I am^absohitely convinced that we are going to begin 
to put together a state deli very system in Massachusetts that will con- , 
tinually^put naore monjgy into all (^f the services that I Jiayje described. 

' • We* are. cflo^se to putting together ajrt integrated delivery systejn 
across the state so that each of th(:wi^ 39 ateas.bas day^^care for loW- 
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income. families5*The Children's Budget prwiSes moneys to start a 
sliding fee-scale day-care program, for wojjKng parents whp?are not 
eligible under Title IV-A.^ We are gojng t^et that off the ground this 
year We will also have developmental; programs for young children 
who have special -needs, family fostei><5are available for those who need 
it. homemaker services available fw families. Whei^you get involved 
with families wher^'there is chilja abuse or neglect, for exan\ple., you 
need someone to go in, you need- someone to do some social work, you 
probably need homemaker sffvices, you probably need day care, you 

, probably need a range of things for that family. 

I aip riot sure that <mf legislation fits every state, but our model 
seems to fit in Massachusetts. I am sure there are other models that 
'Would be equally apm^priate for other states. I would urge all state 

. le^slators, a*gency ifirectors and policymakers to consider taking 
similar action to b/ing comprehensive and coordinated services to all 

^ the children and families in their individual states^ 
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Barbara Mosses: I will notattempt to fell youih^gtoiy of South 
paroliria, hm father to offer some broad gbidelines-for how to deliver 
services. P^wouldjrcall it a proposition. Fir^t.^ you must have 

Commitment. If you have commitment, then yoii have to establish 
Communications. After you've established*iommunications. you can 
then* establish Cpoperatipn in order to liaxiriiij^e your available 
resources' There are many delivery system)? at all levels providing 
^services to young children. There are various delivery systems in ad- 
Iministration, in technical assistance, in ti;aiiiing and also in .evalua- 
tion and planning. As has already been said, there are no good 
methods that would be applicable across.the United States. Y9U 1 
to go back to what Mr. Sugarmapi saia; Lopk at thos6 people 
^appearito be the most coriimit^d to prov/ding these services aftd'wjz 
from there. . ^ *'( ' ^ 

In Sdutn Carolina we have a littl^Mt^f alj.o/ this. V\^e h^rve no 
solid network like the one in Massachusetts, However, w 
statewide delivery 0/ services to young children through com tnitrti en t, 
throi^gli communications and through cooperation, We^ve those 
thre^ C's at our state and regional levels, an^ we*have tnem on the 
very local level. We havp* four primary delivei^r system^in *t}i^ slate. 
One is 'the {jrivate delivery, system — which includes private for-profit 
and private nonprofit organizations. There is HSm Start delivery 
system ; there is ^^tate department of education del^ery system and a 
department of.A'ocial services delivery system. All^f these happen to 
be intermeshed and intertwined, TJiere is no wa/ to say yoU'have one 
delivery system in any state. However^ you areiflways going to need to 
have committed people involved*. If you ca/f continue to get, tliose 
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three C's, then you will be able to deliver those services that Mr, 
Liederman says every child needs. 



Ben Carmichael: I have tried to analyze our topic in a different 
way thah the other members of thp panel have: Ifi take our subject, 
"Organizing to Deliver Services: Alternative Approaches,*' and if you 
^puld permit me to translate that as "organizing to implement child 
development programs," then I wish to analyze the subject by func- 
tions that I think are required fpr the implementation of such 
programs. I am greatly concerned that, from the federal level doyvn to 
the individual home and child, we^establish operations that represent'' 
good management to extent far beyond what I see in operation at 
"fhis time. [ . ^ . 

I am going to define five functions^ Two or threeof them are very 
critical to us, I think. ;The fir^t is common to every activity and 
therefore I will not dwell on it, but unless someone gives greater atten- 
tion to the definition of functions that organizations are responsible, 
for, then I thinjk we're going "to see another 50 or 100 years of insuf- 
ficienpy and inefficiency in the delivery of services. 

The first function is common to every organization: the function 
of internal management, which simply means the things we do to 
manage, the organization. There can be no'organization that does n<Jt 
perform this function, an)4^et for niany of us, in an office of education 
qr an office of child develq>ment, if we really tried to determine who 
performs thi^ function, howXis performed and what principles are. 
foUowed,^ I doubt thatr we could really* identify thejtn. 

Second, there is the function of planning and management of a 
state system of .child development, which means that there must be a 
plan and a sjtetem for management of t state system of child 
development. Now thnt is partially related t6 an, internal manage- 
ment system. But it also ^eans that whatever agency is responsible 
for the child development program,, somebody must project, take the 
Ibng-rdnge look, direct ^vltere we are. going, etc, in^Jhe, services we 
render. And the kinds of thfiigs I hear do not necessarily indicate that, 
us project-oriented, p pce-mealing it, going without data, going 
without developed product , and so on* I would contend that we do 
riot have in place the kind o capability that will b| required to deliver 
what we are talking about. 

^ The third function is the plannineapd man^^emtet of local 
sj^steriis of child developme it — the effmat each local level to plan 
and manage a program ,of child development. If you look at 
organizations, you will usuilly find the organization at the next level 
up is orgqpizing to do theferork of the organizatipn at the next level 
dtfWn. You will rarely find/an organization defining its work in terms 
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of Its responsibility. State departments of education never define the 
^ pinctions and work of state departments. They organize and work in 
^ * terms of running schools^ and we do not run.a single school; we do not 
teach a single child. And yet what department of education does not 
have a division of curriculum and instruction? The job of the state 
department of education — and I u^^'it only as an example of what is 
tfcue for other organizatfons — is to direct the planning 6nd manage- 
i^nt of local school^systems. Its work is to lead the local school 
systems; th^t is where wo>k is actually going to be accomplished. 
If I look at the US. Office of Education, its Organization (with 
"all due apologies) becomes evQn more ridiculous> You will not fii^d in 
tht U.S. Office of Education, or any federal office or agency with 
which I have been related, any definition of functions that describes 
the primary responsibility.that they should have to us as states. Can 
you find one agency that is^efined and operated in terms of leading 
^"^as^sting states to do the kind of -things we are talking about? In-^ 
vapffiblysthey are organized ia terms of actually teaching the handi- 
capped child or the preschool child, and their interests are in in- 
dividual projects spread across the country. Who is going to do the big 
job of helping me, as a sTsfte superintendent of schools, to build into 
school systems the kinds of things we are talking about? The same is ' 
true of offices of child development. What offide is really organized 
and has defined functions in terms of helping local offices of child 
development? .They are all talking and thinking and working in terms 
of indivic^ual projects instead of organizing ia terms of helping the 
people ivho must do the work. I think this is most critical in the con- 
siderations^feefore us and in the speculation on which agency "sTiould 
and should norbe doing certain thingfs. 

The fourth fuqction is based on the notion that we have' 
developed the kind ohprganization^ approach I am talking'about. 
This function is the provision of technical services to what I call the 
process level of child develoWnt. That is, I have the responsibility 
and-the function to put i^ place fh^kinds of technical services that are 
required by the people who are at th^delivery le.vel — the teachmg 
level I have a very difficult time findirt^mong my staff people who 
can heb in this way. I can find all sorts oFpeople whacan supervise 
and go^ut and help a superintendent plan and soon, but I cannot find 
anyone who, without asking any questions whatsoever, will walk in 
and say, "I am here and I will help you wit^ your^problem.** That is 
technical assistance ^t hat I think is gre&tly needed. . 

The fifth and last fQnction for us at a state level or federal'level 
IS the constant development^ of new practice* and procedures in child 
development. This brings to the surface the great requirement of a 
strong research and development program, and we ju^txjo not hdve it 
anywhere. We are ta4king about4hings.that are not proven, we cannot 
provide the complete directions foHeople^to implement the programs 
we are talking about. ♦ 
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B^irt^n Whita gave one ol" the best reports that you will eWl' hear 
in thLsilfield pn. research (see page ), He does i>ot go as far on 
(Jev^iorifeent, although he makes strong impliwtions for it.. Develop- 
m^flt ii an extension or use of tfiejesearch data tb produce programs 
that v> i\Jaj;Jaiev e objeotives we have in serving children. It is a tfemen- 
doUHy^tedious job. I used to live beside^Union Carbitle jand watch its 
scientists try ?b develop a new gallon of antifreeze. The money they 
putjijto it and all the research data t^iey had to go oh made me s*ick 
when I comparq^ *it* to mx ability ta produce a new product in 
education. . ' ** * / • 

By \his time, I ha^e established in my. state departmerfrof 
education a*^division of rjesearch and developmeij^t that ife greater than 
that in any othef state department ff educaticyi ih thisvcaujatry. I have 
more tioney in it; And it is not difficult to do. Prfifct^ally ,i^erything 
we do Jias, on the front-end of it, resources for ade^ate regfearch and , 
development.' •* ' ** * * . 

To introduce change, to producjp.new practices, I contend that 
you have to go outsid^ the usual operational lines of anwganization. 
For example, when the"* education of the handicapped became* a 
responsibility of ours, I^did not put itttn the gpeci^ educafibn depart- 
ment* because, the'department would simply ha^yeflpproff^TO^it in its 
usual way and added it to what was already going on. Thfere iTho oth^er 
way it could dalt. If you have the job of running somefhini^ every day, 
you cannot stop itwhile you start something that'demands about two 
or three times as much of your time". There is no way yc^jcan chg^ge 
the system byli^aping more and more upon.*it. We ha\fi^move to a 
sp-ong research and development capabiliiy, ancl we should keep a 
'^ojecrtn research and development until we know it will work. We 
cannot continue the process' of* just suggesting that we think 
something will work and handing it over to^n agency. We need to test 
and prove if first. - 1 ** • 

These congiaerations . seem to^ me to afKct 'greatly how we 
organize to deliver services or implement program^ of^ child 
deyel^meHt. * 
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Families and Children: 
. ^ Why Bo We Ignore Their Needs? / 

^ Walter F. Rtontjafe, U.S. Senator, 
• Minnesota 

I wish to speak, very brieni about an old subject, but one I 
think we have taken for granted, namely the American family. I have 
been privileged to serve in the Senate now for just'shortof a decade 
and 1 think -I have served oh as many or more hCiman-problen sub- 
committees as any member ofihe Senate. During that time, 'have 
been on the Hunger Committee, the manpower and poverty subcom- 
mittee, the children and youth subcommittee, the housing and urban 
, development subcommittee, the Indiap educatio^i subcommittee 
which has expu-ed the education 8uyGSnmittee„the labor subcom- 
mittee and hosts of others. And, irt eac^i of them we-tend to look at a 
^JlTT^'r P«°P'^hungry? or, do i^^anls'get paid enough? or, do 
we hav« bilingual education for ChijCnos; for Indians? ^r, are civil 
rights being observed? or, is the projier housing being built' All these 
are categones,.,and I suppose in a sense that is necessary. But the 
' longer I look at this problem, the more obvious it is thaMhe central 
rap^ust be on the family, because no matter how well we do in the 
Sf^?;^^ . ''.^"'IJP"^^'^® services, there is no adequat^sGbstitute 
fijithealthy fanjily. If our system puts undue pressure upon families, 
destroying them, making it. difrfcult toi them to do their task, then an 
indispensable and irreplaceable aspect pf raising'iealthy children will 

.r^^fel^"!":^^!^'.?^-^'^- ^ ^° wJieteyou k)okrthere is no sub- 

stitute for Ihe faniily m terms of deliven'nfeto ^rchild a sense of lovg; of 
"^.^gJ^'^^Cf' of self-wortli, of :n?otivattoii.^nd self-respbct. ft 
w the Tamib^ to which we mudtlook'for our key .source of etWal and 
•moral trainingvin this country, , " , ' - . 

Urie'BrpnffribrVnner, testifying last year before our Senate sub- 
committee on children and ypujth, put ifthis way. He said, "It is no 
accident that in the million years of evolution w^'ve emerged wieh'a* 
particular form for raisjog children, and tha.t'i&the human femily. We 
shoulcfhe very darefuj in fiddling with Something that hafffnanaged to 
do us well so |ong before we w^n hrfd Ph.D.'s., li^ce myself, iH child 
development, ft think few An^iericans. would disagree , with that 
statement; yet, American fartilies haw come under increasing 
pressures' in recent decade^. And I am afrpid we are often better at 
paying hp sei^^ice to the institution of the family and its importance 
than we p-e dt actually helping them and pursuing policies that assist ' 
.them to do a better job' in their woj^k. . , ' 
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A few^y^ars ago, following "the White House Children's 
ConferenQe m Washington, we set up a subcommittee on children and 
youth which, to my knowledge, is the first time that the Congress has$ 
had a subcommittee with a staff that seeks to. provide a forum for 
yQung people and their problems. We tried not to begin with the ex- 
perts, but to hear from families and what they have to say about the 
problems they confront. While I think most American families are 
strung ahd healthy, I think there are warning signs J:hat should cause* 
concern in America that we cannot ignore. Teen-age alcoholism and 
drug abuse are growing problems. Suicide is the second leading cause 
of^eath for young Americans between 15 and 24. One out of nine 
children will be before juvenile court by age 18. One million young 
Americans, most of th^m middle class, run away each year. And child 
abuse is a growing and widespread phenomenon in American life. 

.There are some problems that don't show up in the statistics. A 
few months ago I was at Cornell talking to a seminar on this same 
iss\ie„and in the question-and -answer period someone stood up in the 
back of the room and said, "All right, senator, we understand the 
problems of poverty, but how would you like to grow up in a family 
where there is great wealth but you never see your father or your 
mother?'' And, you could feel in that roOm that that was the issue 
which had affected most of that audience* You might call ft the 
problems of prosperity where, as one of them said, the cocktail hour 
had replaced the-family hour. . 

I think the message of this is pretty clear. We cannot ignore what 
is happening ^o American families, the pressure they are under, Jhe 
problems they face and the changes that are takmg place. Some of the 
problems that families face may be unavoidable, but we must also 
recognize that in a host'ofvways, often lin^vittingly, government 
policies are placing destructive burdens on our families. Now, I do not 
want ^ Big Brother government running American families, i do not 
thmk"that is the government's business. But, I do believe the govern- 
ment ought to pursue a course that at the ver^least does not interfere 
or place burdejis upon families in their everts to raise healthy 
children. In many ways I think we have gone beyond that and are in* 
fact interfering with and sometimes makingjt almost impossible for^ 
some families to do their jobs. . ' 

Look at current economic policies and fhe, inflation that is now 
litdrally a tortlire for faYnilies oT low and ipoderate income. We have 
rising unemployment, and every expert we, have talked to sdys that 
when the head of the household cannot find a job or cannot earn 
enough to take care of the minimum necessities of a home, that 
household is in serious jeopardy- The pride, the sense of authority, the 
.^dfcl^Tamily structure breaks down, when, the capacity of a family 
iiead to find a job and to pay for the cost of raising children decently 
does not -exist, 'And yet, I Would bet that when fhe Council of 
Economic Advisers or.the Federal Reserve Board meets, the.question 
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of the femily and the price it is payipg for the. twin (wlicies of inflation T , 
and unenipbyment is seldom raised. Yet, in the long run, those costsl^ 
may be in the hundreds of billions of dollaj^, just in direct economic *^ 
, cost. ' . , • ♦ * 

• Look how we deal with our taxes. Take the Social Security V 
payroll tax. That^s ^a dandy. In the Jast 15 years, corporate andt * 
business taxes to the federal government have dropped by almost 40' 
per cent in terms of their contribution to the cost of maintaining the. 
federal government. The individual income tax hfts remained alfout 
the sanxe in terms of its percentage contribution to the cost of federal 
government. The payroll tax has doubled. The payroll tax is now a 
bigger tax for low- and moderate-income workers, in most instances, 
than the income tax. It is a flat tax; there are no exemptioriV there arq 
no deductions for the size of the family or for the cost of medicine oi 
anything else. It is a flat, regressive tax. At those income level^ 
approaching welfare, it is a^tax that d^courages work. Andyet, that 
tax aboVe all is the one tmt has been soaring. . ; \ . % 

Today vyhen a low- or moderate-income family's salary rises to 
adjust to inflation, it just puts them into a higher tax bracket. So, not • 
only are the dollars worth less, but they are being taxed more. And, X 
see little or no thought being given to the erosion of income and the 
devastating impact that these tax policies have today \xpon the • 
family. A family earning $12,000 last yearhas.tb earn $13,300 this ypar 
simply td stay even. Qf course, most of them have had no -sudi in- 
creases, which is 'Why the real purchasing power of familiea has 
dropped by nearly five per cent from last year. The real purchasing 
power of the average family today is actually lower than it was nine 
years ago. ' ' 

Now, our economic and our tax policies are ^fnly one example of 
tho$^ policies that place pressures on families. Others that might also 
be included ki the list are policies ^wHich unnecessarily encourage 
placement of children in fosfer homes or institutions, rather than 
offering families the support they need to stay together, l^ow, 
sometimes children Tiave to be placed in those institutions, but I think 
many times the emphasis is on what someone called "parentectomy** 
rather than upOn trying to provide help arid strengthen that faipily. 

Oftet^'I thinjc, our public housing apd urban renewal policies 
have destrc^fed neighborhoods and conamuriities or have been built in 
a way that is destructive to the family. Now, I am for public housing 
and I am fcjr* urban. renewal, but I think those polictes should be . 
shaped sensitively, with the family in mind. And yet, I would bet, \ 
when the architects get together to plan one of those high-rises they . 
never talk'to a family who is going to live in one.lf they ever did talk 
to such a family, they would never build those small kitchens. And if 
you* talk to educators or .social workers or anybody v^^ho has worked 
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with families, they will tell you that the notion of packing a ioiof very 
poor people together with all of their problems has provert.to^be a 

^ policy iTiat has put unnecessary burdens on families, 

And^^et, some of those policies continue. For exainple, consid^ 
the polic> in public housing pf separating people on the basis of age. 
Here in Boston in 1900, 50 pex cent of the families wer^ three- 
generational in the same iiome. Now, four percent are. In 19CiO, when 
a >oung couple reared their children, grandmother or grandfather or , 
Aunt Susie was often around, or jtjst down the block, and they could 
help a young couple with the problems of early marriage and young 
parenthood. Now, granny and grandfathel' are 4^ miles away in a 
high rise. Thatjiind of support and strength that the family depended 

* upon years 'ago is often gone for young couples. • . 

Another example is the transfer policies of the armed services. 
\ye had as witnesses women who testified aljout what it is like to raise 
a family in the armed services. It is quite a story. They just keep nnov- 
^(ng them and moving them. And the divorce rate and the child-abuSe 

^ rate show that the breakdown of families and the pressure in the 
/ armed^services is not a very nice story. 

Soma of our day-care policies, especially those, related to work 
requirements of Aid to Families With Dependent Children, have too, " 
often resulted in the placement of young children in understaffed, un 
licensed custodial care of the worst kind.. It is one of the reasons that I 
fought so Hard for those minimum day care standards. Some say they 
are unrealistic, buj^l am absolutely sure that unless you put som^ floor 
iind^r minimum 'Hay care standards^ that the emphasis in implemen 

. tation would be, let s save some money, let's "serve more children," or 
just, let's get those mothers out working, with little or no thought 
given to the welfare of ^hp. children. That, too, can destroy a family. 

. I am not siire that when we say in Washington that It is gof6d for 
all mothers on welfare to'' wourk that we are doing the right thing either.^ 
You know, my mother stayed at jrome with me, and I jcind of fell in. 
love with'her. I thiri^ this notion that it is^always best undtor all cir- 
ciimstances to crowd people onto the payroll and take them away from 
their childreh Jn th^se fender y^rs is a very, very questionable 
proposition. It i§ one that I think we will^pay a lot more for in the long 
run, because I think children can be damaged in those custodial, un:' 

. derstaffed programs. Parents ought to. make those decisions, not 

"governments. i . . 

There are many^ things we can do to begin to change this 
situation. One of the steps we hope to take shortly is to4ntroduCe a no- 
tion thatl hope will do some good — a Family Impact Statement, like 
the E nvironm en t^L Impact Statement — so that when we act orf 
governmental programs we will be required*to hold a hearing to ask if 
this , will help families or weaken'them. We/need to finl^ a w^ to in- 

^tfoduce into our public debates this oft en forgotten dimension of the 
relationship of governmental poJicjes to families. . . / 
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Second, I think we heed to look at tax refom.and taxjjustice in 
the context of the average family. You know, we are the only Western 
industrial society that does not have some kind of ciiildren's allowance^ 
policy. We have, of course, the tax exemption, and. it is quite a deal, 
The richer you are, the more you get.lhe poojrer vou are (and you hav^ 
to be working, of course, to even get it) the less you get. So that und^r 
this exemption, Henry Ford is ^ble to add about $525 morep year per 
dependent to his meager budget, while the average worker |s luck>/to 
get $125 or'$150 in rfeal tax relief. .J 

Now, one of the things that we tried, s^far without su :cess,/was 
ta close some of these loopholes through tax reform and^t len swing 
what we gain in re\enue through this reform back into the harids i)f 
the average working family. We would ^O'lhis in the form^ of an op> 
,tionaI tax credit, an actual shaving-offjjf taxes, unrelated byOur in- 
come, pur first proposal provided a choiQe between using a 3 JOO credit 
, per dependent or cpntinumg to use the 575(jf personal exempt on. Now, 
this would bring some relief — aboutS'240 p for a family of four whose 
income is $8,000 a year. It would also pring more' relief for large] 
families. ' * ' 

^ " We'd like.h) move away from exclufeivg reliance on the exempj 
tion system into ^ system that includes a tax credit option, based ^ 
the number of dependents in the family, that would really hi ing relilf 
to families during the child nearing era. I believe this is a forth of reljef 
that is^ long overdue. • , - ^ ' * 

, V, We are alsa hoping to , develop a bill to encourage wider fex-^ 
„. perimentation with flexible working hours, so that parpp> can wrk' 
^ on a^chedule that is consisfenf with tKfeir family responsibiHtie|, sq 
Ihey can develop their professional skills and increase theirlearhing 
capacity while working in a way th^ they deem consistent with^he 
needs of their children/. ' - * |' ;''•*.f'• 

Finally,,and most importantly, we need a program that offers 
farfiilies the kind of help and services they need for children duiirig t^i^ 
early childhood ye^rs. A major,|)art of thisprogram must be an effort 
to upgrade child care available across the cpuntry. the. facts ih this 
area are well Wo>vn, and there are drajtnatic changes under wby/ In' 
1971, 43 per Cenf of the nation's mothers wprked outside the [home * 
compared to 1^ der cent ia 1948^ ^nd the number is rising. Qnplout of ^ 
every three niojtfhers with preschool children is working today/ com- , 
pared to one^oUt of eight !n'1948.0ne outof seven children, somfe eight 
million^ areT living in single-parent families, t hat*& an area tijat has 
not received sufficient Attention. Many single^parent homes are hav- 
ing a grea^deal of difficulty^mapy of fchem living in near-noverty. 
Moreover,' o5 per cent of single parepts are working. Yet, there ire only 
700,000' spaces in licensed day cire centers to serve six /million 
preschool children, and many of those centei^!are m Jousy shape. Ken 
Kenriiston, director of the Caniegie Counc^ on Children, sai^ "Of all 
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the industrialized*naticns, we have the least adequate public provi- 
sion for the care of young children whose mothers work." A child-care 
program ;nust offer other needed serv ices as well, including the kind of 
l^r^at^l and postnatal health care that will help us reduce our inex- 
X cusably high infant morta lity rate. 

* I^"^ ihdefensil?le the wa\ the federal government has failed to 
deal with tn^ problems of children's health. For a moSest investment 
we couliti make some dramatic thpnges in this area. Early childhood is 
a time. when parents and child/en are most in need of proper care. 
Th^ey need it during the time ot tf^e mother's pregnancy; they need it 
al the^ time of the delit^c^f^ey need it during those first few years 
, after birth. And yet> that is the time when millions of people get ab- 
sdlutely, no care whatsoever. I rjemember holding some hearings in 
;nigratit health down ih southern Texas where a Field Fgundation 
. team of doctors had just tried to conduct what they thought Was going - 
* to be a scientific survey. But they found so many sick people that they 
dropped the survey and just worked to try to save lives. Something 
like 60 or 70 per cent of the migrant mothers deliver their children 
with no professional car^. Th6re are other statistics utterly 
devast-ating. And yet, for a few dollars, their health peeds could be 
dealt with and they would rear healthy c^jildrea who coy Id care for 
themselves instead of ending up as so many of them do, crippled, 
cheated children, many of them destined for welfare for the rest of 
their lives. « > ^ 

VVe must have part-day or in-the-home preschool educational 
opportuniti.es, that can make the differencebetween success or failure 
in schoota^cl jife. We neerd tbocontinue to work on nutrition and men- 
ta} health services, classes in par^hood and all the rest. 

On^ of the things wp hope to do is to start again to move for the 
passage of a child and family services bill. This is/ Us you know, the 
measure which we. introduced and passed overwhelmingly in the 
"Senate and the House and which was^ then vetoed by President Nixon 
in 1971. 1 re-irltroduced a revised version of the^easure this past July, 
vv^jth 23 sponsors in the Senate. Representative John Brademas in- 

^troduced the companion measure in the House with 50 cosponsors, 
and next week we begin joint House-Senate hearings in^ Washington. 
This bill authorizes ,$1.8 billion over the next three yeais to provide a 
widie range of child and family services. I believe you are .prpbably 
familiar with the measure. It is totally voluntary. It maximizes pa^:en- 
tal contfi-ol in decision making. It has a unique phase-in year for plan- 

. ning and training. And it seeks to serve a broad range of economic 
groups, >^th free services to families ^ith incon?es below $i8,100 and a 
graduated'fee schedule for familiea with incomes above that leveL 
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yow this measure is not etched in stone. We want to use this 
remajr ing pe^od and^tbe early part of the next Congress for hearings 
We arc soliciting your suggestions and advicjf. One of the areas thai 
ised a great deal of controversy is the manner in which we 
; to deliver services. We wjOuld appreciate suggestions about 
that pc or any ofhers. I am increasingly convinced that progress can 
bje mace in this areaj but it can be made only if we define what it is we 
' we make a more pojverful and effective case than we. have, if 
blish lobl)ies at tlje local and at the state and federal levels, 
ve make iostice for childu^n an issue with which the political 
must grapple/ as a priority question. 

jelieve tljlat can be done. I think this country has shown time 
e again ^that there is enormoMs honesty and comp'assion and 
f personal rfesponsibrlity i* Americans. And above all, ' 
Americkns waijt to respond to the plea for fairness and-ju^stice for 
childrert For^'^s theTVench philosopher Camus oiTce wrote, "Perhaps 
we canijot prevent this world from being a world in v^hich children are 
tortured but vye can reduce the number of tortured children." And, if 
you donjt help ils, who else in the world can help us do it? 
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Organizing to Deliver Services: 
The Public School System 



Moderator 
Barbara Finberg 
(Damegie Corporation of New Yorlc 

j . Panel , . * 

1 :Bettye Caldwell 

.Center for Early Development and ' i 
Education, University of Arkansas 

James Callagher 
Fran k Porter Graham Child Development 
Center, University of North Caroliha 

• Dohald-Pierson ' ^ 

Ifrookline Early Education Project, 
Massachusetts 



Barbara Fmberg: The subject of this, panel is implementing 
child development programs with and through the public school 
systems. As Bjurton White outlined so well for us earlier, the foun- 
dations for children's physical, social, emotional. and intellectual 
development arei^id in the first six years of a child's life. He,sj)oke 
about language development, abqut the development of curiosity, 
about social development a^d about the foundations of intelligencb. 
We^entrust t^e raising of our.children, rightfully, to/their parents; but, 
for thi^ major task of helping little people make sense out of the 'ft/orld 
.and cope with it, we rely chiefly 6n instinct,^ what parepts may 
remember of their own childhood and what some parents may learn 
from other parents. . v • 

We d6 riot have in the United States any institution that is uni- 
versally available and geared to tlie unique qualities of the f§mity and 
the child, oetween birth and 6 years of age. The medical system, if we 
can call.it a system, attends most mothers at birth and may provide 
immunizations, but after that usually sees parents and children only 
when something has gone wrong. Not until a child is 5 or 6 does he or 
she^ntef the public school system, which is nearly uniyersal. 

But, by that time, five or six most important years have already 
gone bw Thinking about this lack of program, or any program that is 
available to alLparents and children, some persons began to ask if 
.there was some Way that the schools could provide assistance,, infer* 
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• mation, support and encouragement to parents and their. children in* 
V .the earliest years. Threfe persons who are explormg what such a 
program migKt look like and whether it Is feasible are the members 0/ 
this panel. They direct three very different programs,>ach engaged 
with infants and young children,and their parents, each closely in- 
tegrated withahe elementary .schools thai the children will later 
attend. . ' . ^ ^ 



Bettye Caldwell: It is interesting to note how the term "child 
development" has soared to popularity in the last few years. In the 
disciplinary organization of college>iand universities, it used to get 
lost or driven out, often finding refuge in a nurfural college of home 
economics or living in limbo between departments in colleges. But 
suddenly- the terjn is "in," and what 'it stands for js "in." As a conse- 
quence, some of those people in psychology are actually eating Junch 
with those "home ec" types, suggesting joint teacfiing of courses and 
possibly even some sharing of that ever-scarcer commodity, students. 

To sonie extent, the term has even invaded the world of the 
public school, although to a, significantly lesi degree. Ma;iy^ high 
schools now offer some sort of course m child development as part of a 
pre-parejfit. or parent educatten. And, cff course, far /more public 
schodls afe now in the business of eacly childhood education than was 
the case a few years ago, operating programs under Tit^e I of ESEA or 
perljaps with Model Cities money an^ occasionally even, with locally 
appropriated funds. However, I know of precious fe^w schools that 
describe themselves as loperating child development prograi|s or th^t 
describe their schools for studentp of any age as child de*opment^ 
centers. - ^ ' " .' / 

For purposes of our djscussioji, I am going jt'o define chiFd 
developnoent services as a broad array of support systems td the child 
and the family that will facilitate the cumulative profession through 
life, the acquisition of corgpetencies and attitudes that at'any and all 
points in the life cycle enable the child to feel' of consequence to 
himself and to ofhers. The ne^d for such services i^ probably inversely 
related to the agp of the child, but the need remains throughout 
childhoQd. And if we were t^ broaden our term and speak here of 
human, rather than child, development, obviously. we would recognize 
.^^that the need remains throughout lifev ' 

For five y^ar^ I have had the good fprturfe of being associated ^ 
with an effort to demonstrate that a full array of child .development 
programs can be centered in an elementary school: (This effort was 
funded from 196^ to 1974 through the U.S. Office of Child Pevelop^ * 
ment (OCD) and is now funded in part by Title IV-A'of the Social ' 
Security Act, partly by the Little Kock School Distrityt and partly by 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Rockefeller 
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, Brothers Funcj.) It*is.n<y persphal conviction thajt the el^enta^y/. ^ 
school is the only delivery system ^ith anything like the universal 
reach needed for cHiln development programs throughout the countr> , 
though that point ol View is obviously open to debate. I would like to 
describe to you some of the major comppnents of this program, offer a 
brief critique ofHowwell or how poorly vye feel tbese components have 
\vurked, discuss what I see as some of thg, major problems that we en- 
countered anjd some that we^oveVlopked, and offer a few suggestions to 
the hardy among you who would go out and do likewjse. , 

First of all, we established an early childhood educa^on program 
for children do\vn to 6 month3 of age using empty classrooms in a 
pubHc school. The school itself, prior to the launching of the project, 
was a regular Little Rock School District elementary school tailed • 
Kramer, and the project became kn9wn,as *'the Kramer Project." 
N'ow, the^aim of this arrangement was to permit continuity of develop- 
ment from the preschool years right through^the elementary years. 
The W^tinghouse Study and data from other. early intervention proj- 
ects had shown that cognitive and social ^ins (Tbuld be.facilitated. 
through quality early childhood programs, but that these gains were 
often lost or attenuated after the children reached the elementary ^ 
years. Our goal was to create, with the help of the school ai^d the 
home, a supportive environment that would proyide the experiences , 
voung children need to develop optimally during this period. Then, we 
h(5ped to facilitate whatever adaptation? were necessary at the 
elementary level to move the child development approach upward * 
into the elementary school. . 

Second, we changed the entire school into an extended day, 
school, open from 6:45 a.m. to'5:15 p.m., thus providing day care 
within the same facility that provided education.. To makela distinc- 
tion between education and day cafe is, to me, patently ridiculoU's. It^, 
is an exercise^ in professional discipline protection that certainly -doe^ 
no^ deserve to be as3ociated with anything that we caH a child 
development approach. This part of our venture .has goneT)eautifully. 
In fact, it is perhaps the ope child developjpent service mos^vclosely 
- associated with the project's identi)by, ^ , 

Until, June 1974, all of the extra comj)onentsV),f the Kramer 
model were funded by the OCD grant. Begmning in September of 
1974, the dax care serviVe, both preschool ajid elementary, will fee 
operating with funds from Title IV-A of the Social'SecuriCy Act. This 
will be the first time in the state of Arkansas that a local school dis^- 
trict will be a apntracttjr for a IV-A program. We do not know ifHhis 
. has been done in other states, but I think peopletn other st§tes should 
be reminded of the possibility of this means of collaboratively funding 
" early childhood programs/*^'?^. , - - . 

Third, we developed a framework of cooperation between a lini- . 
versity and a. local school district. An advisory board to oversee ^the 
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project consisted of representatives from the university, senior-level 
, research staff from the project itself and personnel from the Little 
Jtc^ School District. During the iive, years of the project, our in-' 
stittitional identification has drifted away, from the university and 
toward the school district. Quite a bit of time was required in the eg^ly 
stages of the project for thh development of basic trust in the staff.* 
That trust was made concrete and tangible two years ago when the 
director of the project, was made principal of the project school. That 
act further unified our administrative structure^ and immbasurably 
, . strengthehed the clout of the project icfeas^^Yth the^ elementary 
teachers and with the parents in the community. 

Fourth, we tried to involve the families in all jaspects of the proj- 
ect. C^e of our originally stated objectives was to make the sghool into 
a community .school, one that the famifijes could use fOr all kinds of ex- 
,tra school activiti^es^ One in which they would feel they truly^had in- 
put. We have h&d group activities, discussion groups for parents of 
I children with probfems^ social services to parents dn their homes, 
home tutoring and so 6h, \Vithin our particular Jramework, this }m 
consistently £een the most difficult pbiective to achieve, kowever, 
< Most of our parents work and their leftover time and energy are in 
short supply. Nevertheless, when it looked a^ though we were going to 
j^;^run out of money this spring, pur parents Were our biggest boosters 
'^dhd repeatedly volunteered their help to make certain •that the 
Kramer Proj^gt^'did not close. ; , . \ " 

Fifth, we jiave demonstrate^ that research and development Can 
. T comfortably occur within^ a?; public school setting. By working very 
hard at avoiding a schism, between, teachers^ and researchers. We 
avoided the usual situations where the teach'ers are suspicioiis of' 
" "those researchers who are doing research on us." Lheartily recojm- 
merid '0ne sfmple techi>ique that we used. All researchers were re- 
quired .to spend some lime woAing directly with the children, at 
recess or lunch time when the children "tend to *be wild Jhnd 
^ obstreperous and difficult to control 3r when a teacher needed, to oe 
excused for a pareiA conference or earl^ in the morning when^nian;; 
^ chilcften arrive at ohce, for example. It is & great way to 'develop em- 
patl\y between researchers arid teachers.. We have had some stormy 
times ii) this areai Sometimes the researchers did not want to do,it or^ 
claimed that th^- lacked the authority needed to back them up in 
these kihds of activities, buC we haye weathered those storms and the ^ 
• „ research hasigone on Jt is indeed possible for .research t<blive comfort- 
ably within theJsetting*of the public school if you integrate it with the 
regular school i^vi5ty-«5Kl-db hot permit it^to^e viewed as something 
. ^ that./gpes on puCside. \ ' 
Sixth, Sve tri^ to develop a sensitive health program for the 
^ school. This was essentially, a failure. We,^ ourselves, eliminated it, 
from the program rathdr^than endorse an irijsensitive delivery system.,' 
We worked for the better ^art of a year trying to catalyze the develop- ' 
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merit of a clinic on the premises and to obtain pediatric aid io help us 
make decisions about when a child, needed more serious medical 
attention. Hut when the service began, we on the project staff>assessed 
It as being as insensitive as other kinds ^ medical services already 
available to the parents. We had, assigned a precious and muchr> 
needed classroom to it and, sinte it did not seem to meet the needs of 
the families, we decided lo terminate it. Next year, we hope to have a 
nurse-practitioner as part of our staff, half time, and we will see how 
that goes. ' 

Finally, we have reorganized the student-teaching experience for 
the teaching interns to feature a developmental approach, the unique 
thing we feel we have to give to prospective teacher?. No matter what 
age-level a student teacher might give as an eventual professional ob- 
jective, we have him or her spend some time with children in all the 
groiips in the school.'We also require contact with families as part of 
the training experience. Next .^eari we will have students involved' 
with the children as part of their preprofessional training. We would 
hke to be able to offer an extra y^ar of training as a tru^ internship and 
hope ta add this to our program in the near future. 

Npiv to conclude with, some ^problems we have encountered and 
some recommendations. Our biggest problem has been just what you 
would expect — money. One cannot expect a schoot district to tdd 
thege extra developmental services without some extra financial sup- 
port. Ou^pi^t was funded as a five-year research project; but by 
ah^t the'pwiSle of our five years, we no longer fit the OCD research 
priorities. We had some anxious times in there. Furthermore, a large 
p^^ of bur budget wenf for the 'Early Childhood Program that was' 
reg&rded as service and totally apart frpm the research that was con- 
tihgent upon that program. 'And \ye heard rumblings that the project 
was too expensive to continue. We remain, ihcijdentaUy, eternally 
^grateful to OCD for letting us 3tay alive for our first five years. But, 
''five years is not long enough to test out the effectiveness of this kind of 
, project. It is not even long enough to get the kinks out of the 
^procedure. . - « - . v 

^ Let me share with you some of the pearls of wisdom that I pass 
out finely to people these days. The top one.on the list is: it is a lot- 
harder to implement an idea than it is to generate thatjdea in^ the first 
place. It is easy to spin ideas, td^conceptUalize w^at you w^rnt to d0. 
But when you try to put it into^practice, you are going to break your 
back. You are going to be up against it all the time trying to think of 
new ways of dealiflg with th^ problems that'comVup, problems that 
you literally cannot anticipate until you are there in the real worid of . 
thp educational system. I would^say, however, we must ndt give up 
just because itjs difficult, - , - ^ 

Our second biggest proljlem has been one of administration. The 
project was Essentially an administrative intrusion into an already 
bureaucratically burdened system/ Our OCD grant went to the uni- 
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versity where I had a faculty appointment, which meant that^H the 
preschool teachers were university employees and all the elementary 
teachers were schodSdistrict employees. I had clear line^ of authority 
with all project personnel, but the elementary teache??^c} the school 
principal had other traditional channels of authority that were real 
and important. This presented quite a problem which I think we did 
not percaiveyor about two years of operation, and it remained a 
problem until I was made principal of the school. As I look back on 
that situatiohiin retrospect, I find it almost incredible that we did not 
anticipate that problem. If we could do it over again, I would have the 
money go direqtly to the school district. That helps more than 
anything to create a feeling of jdentity with the project. Universitv in- 
volvement could still be souglTt ahd encouraged. A number of our big 
city school districts have research and development offices, and many 
smaller communities have enough local talent available to permit 
such innovative arrangements. ^ 

The last problem I want to mention relates to the personnel fac- 
m ^^^^ venture such as this.. Reams have been written about the 

^ process of change, forces th^ resist change, forces that facilitate 
change. S. B. Sarason. has written in his hook,, The Culture of the 
School and the Problem of Change, an absorbing case history of the 
^ attempts of a group of highly educated consultants to produce changes 
' in teacher behavior and the school climate. He concludes essentially, 
that th6 more things change,, the more they are the same. He also 
, cautions that you cannot^chan^e the schools from outside the system. 
V F. Haubrich has charged (in "Does the commonschoolr-have a 
chance?'' Freedom Bureaucracy and Schooling, V. F. Haubrich, ed.) 
€^ that we have a system of education that has an enormo,us capacity to 
absorb cTiange while not changing at all. The litanies about how the 
education bureaucracy resists change are many. / 
^ We do face something of that paradox when we talk about 

changing schools to make them more sensitive to the'developmental 
needs of children. In this panel discussion, we are raising this 
specifically as a question: Can the schools really provide child 
development services? This implies that schocfis are not already offer- 
ir^g such services. Such implications automatically elicit .defen- 
siveness on the part of the public school establishment. 

There used to be an old joke that claimed that no one had the 
right tc^ criticize psychoanalysis until one had been psychoanalyzed, 
by Wjhich time he^r she would be so brainwashed he could no longer 
see anything wrong with the system. Right now I am in soniethirig of 
the condition of the psychoanalyzed patient.' That is, I have 
metamorphosed 'into a public school person, so those stones that are 
thrown hurt me now. They seem to hit me much mof"e personally. I do 
not want to think that five years ago" I walked into Kramer school and - 
said in effect, "Hey, you insensitive teachers and administrators, Fm 
here to help you humanize your program and change this expletive- 
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deleted old trddj(ional school into a swi^gin' place with what we *in' 
people call th^cbild development orientation." Really^ I did not say 
that, but I probably suggested those attitudes'. * 
So, my final suggestioii to those who might wfent tj? try sqme paft 
of our experience is th^t, whatever you do, avoid th^t* mistake. Re- 
mind the j)ul?lic schooHJeople that they are already Speaking prose. 
Remind them that apart from a few private^chools kn& health serv- 
ice^ and programs like Head Start, they mjght he the ogl*^ people in 
the community offering a variety of child developnj^t services. Thfen^ 
find out what resources they feel they need to elab^vMteftnd h^lp them, 
extend those s^ervices. Find out what kinds of J&Blp they can^accfepi 
from you and other groups in the community. It you are willing to dp 
thatVj predict that the public schools, bur only delivery system wjtn 
the possihiliti^ of ujriiversal reach* w.ill indeed reach out. to help. „ 




James Xiailagh ef ;,lW[y three-year sojoiuni in the government in 
^ Washington convinced me that tte'biggest !missing ingredient in our 
business is the effective interaction of jthe public, policy maker ^nd the 
professionals in the field. The professionals need to nurture those 
puljlic polfcym^kers of ail4)olitical persuasions who are interested in 
human beings. It is not just ^a matter that thejchildren don't vote; 
cfiildren don't contribute to election campaign<ei.therl If the first law 
of politics is survival, we need to.s^e tait that those poKticirfns par- 
ticularly interested in prpgrams to help human being^are in fact able 
to suWiye as well as thdse poli^ticians who are Interested! inj*things." 
"Things" (i.e. diams, dePsn^e contracts) bring big money into the local 
dialrict ^s a reward. Tffe question we have to address is, how can we 
reward those pieople wjio, out pf their own personal convictions as 
much as their own profit, are trying to heip our programs? ' " 
^ There is a story attributed tg Mafjc Twain that iAvolves,a physi- 
cian )vho went tp his just rewards aiid approa^ohed the Pearly. Gates. 
The archangel in charge went over the big book .and ^Qfijid, "^oji'Me. 
lived an exemplary life and, as a matter of fact, it has beien spVe:<V 
emplary tfia't we are able to |ive you.any special wish that you might.* 
want to have. Do you have such a request?" Thefphysician said, "Yes," 
I do. All mv life I/ve wanted to have a chance meet the greatest . 
physician that b^s eyer lived in^the. world." The arcl^angel said, "I 
think we caii, deal wi{h that. Come, over here to tliis corner/'^Jhe 
physician went over and looked, and he was very surprised. "Bui. I 
know tHtit man,-" he said/"He wasn't a doctor. He was just a cobbler g 
in my tQwn.'*' The archangel turned to him and said, "Yes, but if he 
had been a physician, Ite would have been the greatest physician, in 
the\w9rld." ^ ^ . ^ - ' . ' : " " 
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Let me discuss the work of \he Frank Portir Graham Child 

' Development Center (FPG Center). It was originally ejstablished in 
1966. by Hal Robinson and Nancy Robjnson, a very effectivp team of 
psychologists. The 'FPG Center is muHidisciplinary, with 16 senior 
staff people vyho have appointments in various department! of the 
University of North Carolina.^ - . ' , * 

There are two major sets of questions that the center tries^ to 
address. t)ne of these^ is, what makes a competent, developing hunian 
being? We know that ^ young child must develop effective physical, 
social, cognitive, language and motor skills. We know that all of these 
developmental channels interact with one another. We know ^hat the 
antecedents of later behavior are often hidden in a complex network of 
early experienced. And we know the difficulty of trying to figure out 
what chilcicen. are like by working bdckvyards from adult X\(6 and 
perspective. So, one of the tasks that we are engaged iivmost inten* 
sively is the attempt to observe and help a ypungstep's developjnent 
from the earliest possible time. , ^ 

' One of our major projects now under way is an intensive program 
to try to stimulate the developmental competencies of a group of 
"high-risk", children — high risk bemg determined by the kind of 
family situation, the youngsters find themselves in. We start as early 
as three ^nonths, working with the children and with their parents to 
try to defeat that prediction of high risk. In a nine-hour day care 
program, we jprovide stimulation in the fiel^ of language development, 

^ in the areasrof motivation and contingent reinfoi-cement to convince 
the youngster that the world is. a predictable place in which he or she 
can be an effective person. We have pediatricians who are working on 
research in the early development of pulmonary defenses against in- 
fection in youngsters. We have people wofking in the. area of psy- 
cholinguistic studies and in the early development of language, of 
cognitive style and of the family dimensions that are particularly rele- 

, van t to th 6 early development of youngsters, • 

We ar6 committed to the notion of longitudinal research and to 
the notion that if you r^lly want to understand children, it is better to 
study 20 or 25 children intensively over 'time, than to^ look at 300 
children once or twice with the aid of standard observations or tests. 

Because longitudinal development is not linear. and ^ot easy to 
predict, one has to follow the various twists and turns JShat early 

^ development takes in order to understand wiifch forces are really 
crucial to that early development and which forces arje^merely com- 
plementary to it. In relation to this concern, we are jbeginning a major ' 
curriculum development effort. We will try to bring the best that we 
know from theory and the best Uiat we know from practical experience 

, and put them into some kina of a ,blend 'to create a sequential 
developmental curriculum that can be used by Anyone who is working 
on developmental^^kLlls, whether that person is In a day care center, a 
home vi^R^r program or some kind of school Setting. 
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Now, the second major question that we're most interested in at 
the Prank Porter Graham Center is how to bring knowledge to the 
T)racticing professional. To do^ this, we're involved in two large 
technical assistance programs. 'The* first of these is called TADS 
(Technical Assistance Development System), a service program to a 
nationwide group of a hundred centers sponsoring early childhood 
demonstration programs for preschool handicapped children. We try 
to work with each of the centers on the prol)lems that they identify as. 
the most important to them, I agree with Ms, Caldwell that yo\f have 
to start where the people are and the problems that they are concerned: 
with, if you are gping tado them any good. So we are working directl* 
with 'those centers to help them in fields such as program planning, 
evaluation, curriculum development — whatever aspect they feel 
needs strengthening in their demonstration program-.'*" • ^ 

The second area of technical assistance is the Developmental 
Disaoilities Technical Assistance System designed to assist the state 
developmental disability councils established bjMaw to do long-range 
planning for children with developmental disabilities. Many of these 
state councils . Jfick expertise in certain technical areas, and -pur 
responsibility is^tp help each of these councils in those areas where 
they feel they nfeed special assistance. We have just established a third 
program ijn cooperation with the University of Kentucky and George 
Washington University to proviile- help' on a regional basis in 
Mainland, Virginia, EJistrict of Columbia, North Carolina, West 
Virginia, Delaware, Tennessee and I^entucky, We offer special 
assistance for programs with handicapped children in that area, with 
particular emphasis on early childhood and in program planning. 

One of the distinctive features ahput this last arrangement is our 
unusual compact with the Chapel Hill-Carrboro Schools to exchange 
land and buildings. We are, therefore, on the physical site of a public 
school building. We haVe a cooperative arrangement that includes, 
among other things,^the*'cooperative running of an ofpen education, 
multi-age kindergarten for 60 youngsters "on the first floor of our 
building. Wt also participate in a varietj^ of research projects inyolv- 
ing.the school, including studies of the impact of ofien education on 
the behavior of certain children',^. 

1 approach the problem of how well the schools operate and what 
•the schools* participation should be in early childhood fronx a consis- 
tent standpoint. If you ask are the schools ready to incorporate new 
early childhood programs, my answer is' "No." Can they be? The 
answer is, in my view, "Yes," We have alfeady demonstrated th4t it i^ 
possible for the schools to expand and extend their responsibilities 
and take cm responsibilities that 10 or l5 years ago we thought they 
were not able to do. For example^ in one area of handicapped children, 
they hjave brought in many different professions that the schools had 
never really dealt with extensively before. Over half of the states now 
have legislation that either permits ol* mandates programs for handi- 
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capped children beginning before the entrance oCschool age, and 
m^ny of the states are actively developing 'programs connected with 
the schools for youngsters down to age 1, 2 and 3, who are deaf or have . 
cerebral palsy, who have a variety of handicapping conditions. We are 
following the vety good child development principle t^hat the earlier 
you start, the more effective your programs are going to be. 

It is very easy to get frustrated with bureaucracies, and it is very 
bard to change them. One or'the questions that we have to ask ^ 
ourselves is, if we are not going /to try to reform the schools, what is the 
alternative'' The alternative ii setting up some kind of a separate 
bureaucratic system. You cannot compare the bureaucratic complex- 
ities of an organization that is trying to take care of fifty ,million 
children in the United States with small excellent demonstration 
; programs that are providing services to a small ,gr6up of young 
children. One fact that is overwhelming to me isthat if you walk down 
the street of jrour city and you pass 100 people,, by the law of averages • 
one of those is going to be an elementary or secondary school teacher. 
There are about two million erementar> and secondar> scho9l teachers 
in this country; 1.2 million of that number are elementary school 
teachers. That is a lot of people; that is a lot of jobs to fill with com- 
petent, exciting and dynamic people. Sometimes the jobs have to be 
filled whether or not you have an exciting, dynamic person. 

The question is not, can I run one- or two brilliant 
demonstrations to show wfiat I can do with children? The real trick is 
to extend that kind of service over large numbers of childrei]. To con- 
template an alternative system to education and the schools means 
.f^^ptem plating not just working with 40 or 20 professionals, but sjetijihg 
• up a vast new system of thousands of professionals. The schools have 
the advantage of the physic^! plant, they hapve the advan tage of public 
fiscal support. * 

When! was in the federal government, the Ijederal government 
, was contributing six cents on the dollar to the total costs of education. 
The long-range pl^'ns that I have seen assume thai that amount, will go 
up to 20 per cent or 25 per cent sometime in the. next l0,_ 15 or 20 years, 
I think that that Ts reasonable. Th&t will provide the fiscal support 
that will be necessary to do the kinds of jobs that we want the school 
system/ to do./I do not think it is necessary that! all of the exciting 
things take place in the schools; as a matter of fict, sometimes it is 
easier t6 do exciting new things outside the boundaries of the schools. 
But, the schools will.see them, they will take note of them and they . 
will incorporate them, slowly and perhaps too slowly for som^ o^ us, 
but they* will do if; - 

Let ine make one point about research. One.of the things that 
became clearer as we tried to look at the 1-, 2-, and S-year-olds, is that 
' ' we know next to nothing abotJt the integrated and sequential develop- 
ment of youngsters in th&t age^period/All we have is the accumulated 
experience of experts wfio observe intelligently and give you their best 
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judgment oii wjiat they think is happening. That is gocMi, but it is not 
good enough./ ' • . * ^ * . 

'* ^ Take the. state of North Carolina; less than one-half of one per 
cent of the money allotted, for day care or for education goes toward 
research, toward trying to find out how tp do the job better. Somebody 
in Washington once told me, "If you want to know what is really going 
on, don't pay attention to the rhetoric; go to the budget and find out 
where the money is being spent. That is What tells you what is r^-ally 
going on." 

So we have people complaining that the school systems are not 
doing their job, tl?at day care is not doing its job, yet we are spendijig 
lejss than one penny out of every dollar trying to find new and better 
.waxfi;as to how to do it. If you are seriously concerned about child 
def etopment and early education, then why not put the same amoupj 
ofrmoney into thi& field as we how put into.medicine aiid agriculture 
and business. If we spent as Httle money on tobacco research in North ^ 
Carolina ^s on education, the tobacco farmerjvould be but of business 
m 10 years. If we put as little money into re^search and development in 
General Motors as we pUt in education or day care or child develop- 
ment research, they would be out. of business in 10 years. Businesses 
know, what works; they know that if yO^ make a major investment in 
finding systematic ways do Jhe job better, you get payoff from it. 
, That is something we have not learned in the fjield of human resources 
and that we have not committed ourselves to. 

• • • 

Donald Pierson: The BrookJine Early Education Project (BEEP) 
has been in operation on^a pilot basis for about a year and a half. It 
operates as part pf the Brookline Public Schools. It is funded for the 
first two years of operation by the Robeirt Wood Johns9n,Foundation 
and the Carnegie Corporation." Our purpose is to determine the , 
benefits of providing comprehensive, diagnostic and education serv- ^ 
ices to families beginning before the birth of their child and continu- 
ing "through to the entry of public school kindergarten. We are 
presently providing services to 262 families wljo have had infants bom^ 
since March 1973 or were expecting before the end of September 1974. ' 
The program is open to all residents of Brookline, as well as to black 
and Spanish-speaking residents of Boston. In recalling the experiences 
of a year and a half, I made a list of about a dozen inter-related and 
overlapping considerations. These considerations may help others 
who are planning to start similar prograihs. 

The first consideration is that despite the, years of planning that 
^ent into the BEEP operation, the involvement of many school per- 
sonnel, the creative ideas of Burton WMe, %he involvement of 
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medical personnel and the involvement of comm^unity personnel, 
there has been much to learn in moving from plaining to implemen- 
tation. The ddy l9-day operation of being involved with a wide range 
of families can only be learned by trying, the preliminary planning is 
never entirely adequate. • \ . ' . 

A second consideration is* the question of grandeur versus 
gradualism. In inoving^^ard a comprehensive early childhood 
f}rogram, you need to consider whether to implement multiple dimen- 
sions at; once for as large a group as possible at the beginning or 
whether tt^try to move in successive phases with prelirtiinary plan- 
ning, ^ilot studies 'and 5taff training, yhere are many arguments on 
both sides. I would characterize our approach as being slightly more 
toward gradualism. We are starting onjy with neyboms^ instead of 
taking children throughout tHe prekindergart^n yeatS. We are starting 
6n a pilot basis, limiting the total group to about 2^ families, A rule 
,of thumb we'have tried to follow is not to do anything unless we can do 
it well. W.e continually reexam ine., our , total stafn capacity before 
starting up a new program. For instance, one of the compromises that 
we made" in stattipg out was. to start with Just one neighborh1)od 
center, to rui) that well and to consolidate ^our staff th^re. In the 
proce^, we have provided more free transportation foi parent§ to help 
them get tq the center than would otherwise have been necessary, but 
our decision was to start vwth one demonstration cenier and to move 
out from there.. ' " ^ .y/"- ' 1 ^ 

I s^ee two important risks in the gradualism approach. One is the 
need for continuity of funding to complete the pilot phase and move 
toward the total operational phase. It is unrealistic tO| expect publjc 
schools to commit enough funds at the outlet to move completely in 
this'direction. A second risk is introduced when tlie process ©/plan- 
ning is extended over too .many years; the individuals initially jn-. 
volved.may leave and those who fpllpw.may not have either the same 
aims or the necessary zeal and coffimitment. So there are^two ^des to 
Uhe question of scale., / *^ w *' ^ * 

A thif d consideration is staff selection. In selecting staff who will 
be working ^losely with parents, we feel that the academic credentials 
are often not as importaint as empathy with pareijts. We have felt sb 
strongly about this fequiij^ifient during the infancy phase of our 
prograth that we h^ve re^quired that teaching staff have not only a 
1)|ckground in child de^velopnient'^and experierice in working in the 
''field, but that they»also be^parejpts tli^mselves. y { . 

Another factor we*emphasize in staff selection is the fact that 
the v^ues, the racial arid ethhic mix of th^ staff^ as well as their 
langua'ge background, shquld reflect that of the. participating families. 

Another concern, overlapping with flijaff selection, the style of 
support that staff can g|ve to families. TheYhetoric that we u3^ among 
our staff is that we see^urselyed as "resource persons" rather than as 
"6x^ert3" in working with families. Wfe see our teacher-hopie visitot 
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role as one qf being abJjs to, brainstorm with parent^, to hjelp parents 
cox^e up with additional ideas,, insights and options about ways ii^ 
which they'^an gain new confidence and enjoymenfi^n working with' 
thpir children. We feel that there is a significant n^k, in sending 
someone into the home or in meetJi?g with parents, of undermining thp 
parents' confidence in their role. We have to be careful not to in- 
troduce new anxieties about tWir competence and especially not to 
aggravate the anxiety ;^bgut school achievement that many parents 
' feel when their children reach age 5 ot 6, and some parents feel when 
their babies are still newborns. : i; 

Anoth^ area also related to staff considerations and staff 
development is the kind of staff support and quality control that one 
'builds into the program. It is very impbrtant to try to set a non- 
threatening, collaborative tone in which staff. members work as a 
team, in which they feel that they have something to offer as well as to 
gdin from" being open about, the way in which they operer'ate with 
other staff meitibers. The team approach assumes two or more heads 
might be better 'than one in planning a program. If we don't follow this 
approach, I think we risk creating a situation where everyone-declares, 
we- do **what's good for kids," yet that might mean very different 
things to different people. Since I do not think any of us are ultimate 
authorities on what is good for kids, I think one way of being more 
assured that' we are offering the best possible program,for children and 
their families is to rely on more than one person in that contact with 
families. ^ \ 

A sixth consideratiop for our' program* has been how to involve 
families in the program— our recj^uiting efforts.^This is ap area that 
has taken much more of my efforts^ and of our total staff efforts than 
we initially anticipated. By having the program open to all residents 
of the community of Brookline as well as to all black and Spanish- 
spdakjng resident^ of Boston, we knew that education-oriented 
families would quickly seek us out as- soon as tHere was any local 
publfcity. But our requirement of attempting to recruit families 
prejhatally, before the chjld is born, has made it even more difficult to 
seek out families who are riot education-oriented, who are not likely to 
recognize the needs for support until perhaps the child is a few months 
or even ye^rs old. Their expectations and feelings of need may he. very 
(iifferent from those of the professional. So we have invested a great 
deal of our effort in recruiting these families and have been very for- 
tlmate in gaining the help of community agencies and schools,, 
obstetricians and pediatricians in the community in referring families 
to us. . » . . • 

We have felt that it has been important to us to continue to 
attempt to recruit prenatally because this has offered us an oppor- 
tunity to build rapport with fainilies in a nonthreatening way, to offer 
families an opportunity to develop a clear understanding of what our 
program has to offer, tojealize that it is not § substitute for day care. 
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that It 14 not a substitute for their ongoing medical care, but that we 
intend td^work closely with their public health center or pediatrician 
19 providing that. If you are planning to start a program that begins 
before buth or as earjy in one child's life as passible, I would urge you 
IT .u\?t ^".''.'^'"gy°"'^ contacts with people in the community to 
ensure thdt families who might need the services most will be par- 
ticipating Ifrom the outset. I might add that our most effiftive 
^recruiters Iby far, have been the families who began particifoating 
early m tht program and had children.bom during the sprifcg and 
s,ummer of U973. We continued to have difficulties recruitini until 
4hese families gained enough experience so that they could cotivey to 
others not orily how valuable and important they found the program, 
but how mudv they enjoyed coming over to the BEEP center and be- 
mg with theirifriends just playing in the play room with their children 
or with staff. We really have not had to urge parents to go out and sell 
tfte program to other expectant parents because they have done it 
themselves. It lakesvpatience and time, and our recruiting period ha^ 
extended longeV-than we had inUially anticipated, but I think that is 
because we neeMed to build confidence in the community first 

Another nied is for interdisciplinary collaboration. We have felt 
• from the outset ^hat the medical input, in particular, is very impor- 
tant in helping ^ildren gain an optimum start in life. We haVe felt 

!5f.!. f '^^1'"'^'?'^ ^^1 ^, '^^^l '° educators and . 

educators have a ireat deal to learn from pediatricians. Our collabora- 
tion with ped^a^riiians from Children's Hospital Medical Center here 
in Boston has b^eb very gratifying. They have, worked very closely 
with us in-plannH the health and developmental exams,4nd they 
have come to realiz^the gap in their own-training. Particularly during 
infancy-and incrkiingly into the elementary school years, parents 
rely their p^dla^cian and pub|ic;health center for advice with 

Si K " TA' '^""'"^ ^^'"''y ='y'«- Yet pediatricians 
tend to hax&y«ry Jitije or no training in child development and their 
advice IS sought solely because of their special position of expertise 
wuhin the community ratber than any special expertise in child 
development. Consequently, we.have found the pediatricians- with 
whom we are working to be particularly iiiterested in gaining more in- 
sight into child development. In addition, because we donot provide 
total health -care, the collaboration of oyr pediatricians has been very 
helpful in developing a clps^ working^ relation?hip with the family's 
pediatrician -and with area back-tip agencies. . 

,_'^,Ki'"P°'^.ance of parent participation in program planning 
and-pplicy iss^ues is,an area that I think is beyond dispute. You have to 
gam the participation of fhe parents in order to-hiake sure that your 
program responsive to their needs, But you have to keep in mind 
that sometimes the parents, who are first to be involved in the plan- 
ning, who volunteer for committeesind who can be available for the 
daytime meetings, which are most convenient for staff members may 
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not be the most representative parents of your group. It is important 
to tr> to achieve parent involvement through many different channels 
of communication. For instance, we have a newsletter, a suggestion 
box Wid opportunities for frequent informal gatherings. There are tie- 
d>e sessions or toy-making sessions that are often mainly just a social 
excuse for parents to get together, but which often serve as a starting 
point for a new direction of parent involvement and policy planning. 

Here, briefly, are some final considerations. Keep in mind the 
truth-telling issue— the need to help parents be as well-informed as 
possible about their child s pattern of health and developement and, 
at the same time, the need not to raise unnecessary anxieties by, for 
mstance, giving thejn very soft medical information that has unknown 
prognostic significance. This ia an ethical issue that has consumed a 
great deql of our time. , - 

Also keep in mind the need for documentatfon and evaluation: 
,dqcumentation because the paper model often evolves to be 
something very different when the model is in operation. think that 
extensive reco?d-keeping can help keep one on the track. 

Finally, I would" submit that one continually needs the unwaver- 
ing support of the administration within the schools. We have felt that 
it is important for schi?ol personnel to view BEEP as a school program. 
Consequently, we have taken much effort to invplve school principals, 
curriculum directors and elementary school teachers in planning the 
program. InBrookline, the superintendent of school, Robert Sperber, 
regards BEEP, as his most important professional endeavor to date. 
^.Moreover, Jt helps immensely to Have Ihe Collaboration of keJ^ school 
people in working through* and . around the Very frustrating 
mechanisms of the Civil Service bureaucracy. 
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John Nienieyer: In tackling the question of costs, we are going to 
take two approaches. First we will start with.Mary Rowe and Richard 
Ruopp, whoikave been working on day care cost accounting, in terms^ 
;of quality km program. Then, in addition to this broad approach lo 
the topicrwe Will try to relate the question of cpsts to the services and 
program of a particular day care center — the Children's Pump House 
Cenfer in Nevv^Yprk City* l am always' troubled by Ihe fact that in 



meetings iik^' these we talk about jsuch^topics as co^ts and 'programs 
and delivery systems, and. yet mi^y in jthis audience, particularly 
those who are devoting all theiriefforts to state legislation, may have 
liever seen a day care center. . Our purpose, theti, is to give a hUm^.n 
aiid realistic dimension to these abstract topics. 

So we will turn first to Mr. Ruopp and Ms. Howe for an ovei^all 
view of costing, anti then to the director of the Pump House Center, 
Irma Garay, and to two members of her staff, to discuss exactly ho\v 
an actual center is organized and run to provide support to children 
and, their families. 

I 

. > / ^ • * • ' ^ 

Richard Ruppp: Mary Rowe and I are going to focus our remarks 

^ primarily on .full day care for preschool children. While we are not ex- 
cluding after-school day care, and other kinds of i^art-time day care, 
the, core issue is providing care for. chiEifen of a working pai;ent, or 
working parents, for the full course pf their employpient, whether it be 
nine-to-five or. s\ying-shift *or even graveyard shifts. That means 
approximately 2,250 hours of care for a child during a year, roughly 30 
p^r cent more time than children spend each year in public education. 
The magnitude oiTthe issue is large. Depending oif whose estimates in 
1974 you are looking at, there are pirdbabfy 3.2 million to 3.5 million 
children under 6 yeara.of age whose mothers or parents are employe's 
full time. Probably, only per cei^it to 60 per cent of those 3.2 milHpn 
chilck&n are cared for by unpaid neighbors, aunts, uncles or other 
exteTOCtWamify members. Prdbably about 30 per cent are in some 
kiflti of formal,.paid-for, child care arrangement; roughly two-thirds of 
this latter group.ar^ in <Tay care homes, and the ptljer third receive 
jcare bi.centers. In addition, 3 per tent to 5 per cent of the^children in 
that age gcouprontinue to beJeft on thejj own duringthe course of the 
day. ' ■( ■ ' i , * .X. 

Thus, .ther^ is a large. number, qf children for^hom ^e are 
already spending large amounts of money. The 1974 fiscal federal 
obligation^ for 'all forms.pf early child care amount to slightly over $1 

' billion; Th^ IR^ estimates child car6 dedifc^johs at jlnother bilRon, ^ 
althougli that's some what Sebatablie figure- So, approximately $2 

.b^llibh ii\. federal funds,, plus state Aid Jo Families \Yith Dependent 

jChildrei? (APt)0> matching ^and Wprk Iftcehtive Program (WINX 

^fund?, probably T)rings it up closer to'^.billioh in current public ex-, 
pendilures a,lone. In addition, there^are large amounts of parent ex- 

• penditui:es.* ' ■ .'^^s * 

For the purpose dfthis discussion, we see day care ^s serving four 
groups^. First, it certainly serves, parents. Good day care that takes 

.cafe of chilcjren during ^ parent's working time^ni.eets an essential 
need of an important segment pf^the popiilation. Second, it serves 
.children duHng the hours that they are not tended to by their parents 
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or parent surrogates. Third, it serves stefjf mehibers (^jiHssue that 
oft^n goes unnoticed) in terms of employment and in terms of the 
quality of staff life. And fourth, it serves th6 community by meeting.a 
public responsibility for caring for the children of the population as a 
whole As a "parent who has used child care, as a quasi-staff member in 
the day care area and as a member of the community, I see all those 
needs as critical. I will say my bias is in favor of the children, so when 
we are talking about costs, it is clear that children come first, costs 
come second. ' • 

Day care, ^s we said, serves children through hom6 care, through 
center cgire, through baljysitters and through extended families. Over 
the last eight years, considerable controversy has developed. Ejssen- 
tialiy, four camps, have grown up in the world surrounding day care 
policy. There is. the ''cost reduction'' camp that suggests, we should 
spend zero dollars annually on day care, that the place for children is 
in the home being cared for by a parent, p^^erably a woman. There is 
the "universal day care'\notion, that advocates free or nearly free care 
for anybody who wants it in the United States, which according to 
Mary Rov^e's last estimate would ardd an extra $4.0 billion a year to the 
(hational budget. And there are, if you will, the ^'perfect day care for 
/some children" advocates who believe we. should spend $5,000 a year 
for each child even if we serye only 60,000 children, making sure that 
each child gets every possible advantag[e, during the course of a day 
care Experience. 

. All of us, at yarious tim6s, tend to be advocates of one or more of 
these four posttions, dependirig, on the political clini&te, the 
' availability of funds Arid so on. But I believe that, from a public 
policymal^er's point of view, it is reasonable to talk about the greatest 
good for the greatest number of families, 'within available budgets. 
Now M?. Rowe will ^ddress^some of the issues of cost analysis con- 
nected with thi$ fpurth view of public policy in 'day care. 

• • • 

• Mary Rowe: Anybody^ who lives irj Mr.^Ruopp's camp 4 — that is, 
whq wants to s^rve as .many children as possible as well as possible 
with budgets that depend on other priorities — sooner or later comes 
to wish ^hat we could do a traditional, classic cost-benefit analysis 
th^ would prdve once and for all, that programs 'for children are 
worthwhile. Because this question Cornes up so frequently, let me 
speak for a moment about why su6h an analysis. cannot easily be used 
tQ;ju$tify children's programs. 

The traditionaVanalysis,, ideally done, would look rather like, 
this: First, it woijld be a long-t€frm as well as a short-term analysis. 
Bjjt for many reasons, it is extremely difficult to dejmonstrate long- 

. term benefit'^ from children's programs. Perhaps the most important 
reason is just tMt such programs comprise only part of the inpyts to a 
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^ child's life and you are therefore testing vana^<;e m a small theme In, 
fact, of course, you cannot demonstrate the long-term faenefit^'of any 
kind of education very well, We,would not hetve public schools if we in- 
sisted on that philosophy, ^ . ^ *' 

Another major reason it is difficult to do the traditional analysis 
^ is that a good cost-benefit analysis must reckon damages as well as 
^.i. benefits to large populations. Most cost-benefit analysed that have 
been attempted with children "s^grograms. deal only with benefits or 
only with damages, but not wfth both together. Another major 
problem is that researchers fail to specify. which population they are 
evaluating (6t benefits. Ordinarily, people look only at the benefits or«- 
.^ damages, to children, ignoring wjxat happens to parents, staff and 
community. On the other hand, the Nixonian approach looks only &t 
benefits to the community^ leaving out benefits to ^ildren ancjl 
parents, if any. It is difficult, but it would be necessarj^, in a go^d cost- 
• benefit analysis, to consider all those benefited. j*^^ 

This brings us to the next question: Who is going to 'do the 
analysis? I recently ran across a learned, careful, cost-benefit evalua- 
tion of child care progranis, reckoning the effects on children,, that 
began with a statement by the writer saying he had long cherished the^ 
opinion that parents in paid employnient" ar% a- .principal sour^ce of 
damage to children. Now, I submit that the writer is likely to find 
what he is looking for. So a major consideration, iiji doing tli^se 
evaluations is \vho is doing it^n behalf of whom. ^ . 

The next problem is what the economists- would call lEl "prpblem 
in toinages," that is to say, the question of the* different types of 
benefits a child care program provides. There is the happiness bf 
children, there are the dollar^tarned by parerfts; there is the trenjen- 
* / dous expansion of jobs for staff. Those are appTes, and oranges tfiat are 
. very hard to reckon together. Because of that, a program* that is 
started for one purpose may be evaluated in terms of totally different 
aims. Head Start, for example, was started to improve the-self-intage 
.of children and to break the ppyerty cycfe, but it was evaluated in 
terms oLthe cognitive gains of the children," The apples and oranges, 
the coinage problem in evaluation, is usually though^^o be insyr- 
mpUntable for the jcost -benefit analysis of human services. 

Just to run very quickly through bther problems in accurately 
analyzing the costs and benefits of a day care program: A good revalua- 
tion should look at ''opportunity costs,'* that is, what would happen^ 
without this program. You are evaluating this program with respect tc^ 
what alternatives? A staff-child ratio of l-to-45 for infants in an In- 
dian reservation may look horrendous until you realize that those , 
children used to be left in the backs of locked cars, t( you look, 
therefore, at the actual alternatives, your program may look v6ry good 
indeed. Then there are all the indirect effects of child care programs. 
There are the interaction effects^ heljiing the child helps the family, 
which helps the progranf, and so pn. There are the unexpected effects 
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that nobocjy tests for because they weren't looking for them in bhe f^fst 
/ . place.^ And there are the many problems just of measurement, in 
. measuriif| different kiijds of gains. We do not yet know how to 
measure^'acciirately just the gayis in the cognitive areas', much less In 
the areas of social afld emotional development. And we da hot. 
regularly report ranges of results. For example, what may happen in 
many^hild care centers is that 10 per cent of the children are enor- 
mousljL benefited, but these gains are* not ^:learly evident when you 
look only at the overall, average results. ^ « 

' *' < , • ' ' 

For all these reason^, then, the traditional cost-benefit analysis 
that everybo^^ would like, it they are going to be in the "policy camp 
4** that Mr. Ruopp described, is just impossible. What, then, djQ we do . 
in order to justify ourselves in the eyes of the world? Most of us think 
that Cost -effectiveness analysis of one kind or another is probably the 
answer. Here, again, there are two possible kinds. One is the "con- 
stant cost"- cost-effectiveness analysis, which asks, "For a given 
amount of money, say $100,000 a year, what can a center produce 
operated at its most efficient level?" The second approach is the 
"least cost" option, which asks, "We want a center of a certain kind — 
how can we produce it at the feast cost?" Child cafe people are 
regularly in the first camp. They say, give u? the money and let us see 
what we can do with it. Legislators of the Nixonian variety are 
i^gularly in the second camp. They say, what is the minimumjthat* 
kids can survive with and how can we produce that most efficiently? 

I think that all of us who have ever run a child program will be ' 
sturdily in that first camp and for two very specific reasqns. The fiijst 
is that the variation in child programs that is desirable is rivaled only 
by the variation among children x- different children ^eed different 
programs. Second, to say that we want a specified program and then " 
try to figure out how to produce that with the least amount of dollar 
completely ignores the ^different sources of resources around the 
country, in urban and rural areas^ in inner-city and suburban areas, 
and so on. ^ 



What has our research team done with these difficulties? Faced 
with this intellectual conundrium of how to demonstrate cost effec- 
tiveness, we decided to findf out what different individual programs 
can actually do with a tiny amount of money. Our first attempt in 
1970-71 was to go out to 20 center^ and systems with an aggregate of 
6,000 children and just see and describe what good programs looked 
Hke and how they spent their money. The second attempt was a 
^*5^finement,of thit first. It happened this last yearin Maryland, where 
vve described and analyzed what happens in an entire state system 
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and tried to establisih ^ome ci^eful measuretnents of cost effec; 
tiveness* " . 



Richard Rupp[p: Before^ we examine 
that states must face in establishing thei] 
making decisipns .about their future inveaiments 
at some .of theiatct^ that wilF defme the 



some of the critical issues 
own day care programs and 
in day care, let's look 
meld for tKe next five years'. 



»fill 



nay ; 



' , Firatr day care centers aie on the i: 
per year, with a shift from part-time to ' 
an increase in demand; and We estimate 
tinue. Second, the declining birth rate 
crease, rather than a decrease^ in,da>r care 
nuclear family, as it gets smaller^ .will ni 
group experiences that' used to be providpd 
Third, if you, have only Wo children, it is c 
for all of them than if you have six-. Fourt 
, may hive a bit more time that yo]u want 
, day care arrangements provide that possibll 
employment options, particularly for worn 
oa the^eed for child cafe. It is estimated 
tjne female population will be in the 
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irjcreas^ by about 10 per cent 
'time day care, indicating 
that this growth will con- 
actu«fly promote an ip- 
for several reasons. Ohe,^he 
ed more and more to havie 
by , larger family groups, 
^sier to make arrangements 
1, if you have only two, you 
invest in other uiings, aiid 
ity.'Jn addition', increasing 
3n, will also h8i\e an impact 
that possibly per cent of 
^ force by 1980. »\ ' 



% • The reasort. the pusfi is going to be toward formal or monetized 
' child care^ qrcpurse, is that ihe no^monetized supply continues \d dry 
up — partly because more and more. people are working; partljr* 
because many of the people doing it, th'e aynts and uncles and grand- 
mothers,, will not be around that much lonier, or will themselves Be jn 
part-time employment and not available. The continuing pressure ifor 
welfare reform, the reintroduction of the Brademas-Mondale bill for 
childi and family services indicate that there "will be continued public 
pressure for some kifid of public day care ])rovi8ion. Moreover, many 
parents are willing to pay at least'part of tl e cost. For^example, if you 
stop to think that a family may require up i q 2,260 hoiira of child carf , 
• . and if you have to paj^^l an hour for a bab .^sitter at home these days, 
■ that could mount up to $2,250 a year for a family to buy child-sitting 
service out of their own pockets. If they have an alternative cossting 
$2,000 a year or less, and it is still tax deductible, they may cjioose 
centpr or family home day care over the individual babysitte^. 

Besides all these reasons for the growth of day care demands,^ 
some of us take the view that, since^ children are our country's most 
important ntatural resource, it is wise to Be investing in that natural 
resource. Perhaps if is even m9re important than energy conservation. 
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• -andtt^llutioji abatemefit sirice. presumably, we want somebodv 
, ;aEound.whd khows-how to Use the^^,xld in the fujuie 

If^y .^^ ' ' -m^ ■ . 

• ' " - . ' ^- ■ ' • '■ ■ ' . 

'5^®~.°"i%°//^^ r**"'"? ^® arf'frequently^kedJs, what are the 

state leveL? I have four rules of thumb. Rule of thumb No. 'l- The 
^ -backmg for yourchild programs must be bipartisan and widely based 
at.^e locaUevel That.is to say, you need to conduct feiTonal 
m.^tings all over the state; youueed regularly to bring together local 
groups of all kmds tp talk about children's programs, pqrt^e airf 
full-time day care and other kinds of.child care and afterichoS-care 
. It must be put on a bipartisah basis. That, is item one/ ' - ' ■ 
Item two is that you need a -survey. You can't iet- anywhere 
politically unless .you knovy what, is being supplied, fok how much 
mojey^an j what ,^pl^ want. these two qeukions, &y a^^^^ 

''''^ i°>Portant.Xe^gislatorsVe rfgJlSy 
astonished that -parents- all over the map are readyj^^vote sta e 
moneysfor programs for children, and that lots tffiioiiprrents are also 
ready to vote state moneys for these.programs. People who conduct 
^ day care surveys regularly ffnd that the, interviewers are kept for four 
^ -^-Hnn'? of one, with their ears being talked off, and that in 
national and state and regional polls the'-taxpayers want children's 

• Prsrams.^Q, rule No..2is, do a survey - whathave you got and what 
.do your taxpayers say they want? r\r 

^p„ni?"fi ^ body';^ Ytiu need a half a dozen 

people who are committed to child ca^ll tim,e, who are.warm, abU 
and^can work full time at if for & period of at lelst two years. It^canSe 

• vlnJ^°"l\'*'''^u" ' '°^^''«' '^hildrei or dedicated . 
Si coalesce.^"" ' *° " T^" ^""^ °^P«°Ple "ound wjiom 

' wfltrhtS 1"^-^^' J^'' ^•f^'*' y*!"- "*eed a 'resource search. The 
.watchword for funding children's, programs is tha«i the resources 
always come from multmle sources,.gany uninformed people think 

tho Zl only from the federal '^ve^nm^ent, to 

the faqt? are fliatthe government funds child care programs to the 

• m^^f^oT^^n^'^'r^ ^^.^ other^percentcomesfrom maS 

nf of7pI^"j^'^^"f '°"'* '*"*o'P'"°^«T' unions 
all kinds, of other'dbpftnjiftity groups. So, rule 1^0.-4 is do a resource 

sealrch based-on^the proposition that there .will be riiultiple sources of ' 
r6S0urc6s» » • 



Ruopj: If I we're a legislator in 1974 and wanted to. support the - 
development of a more rational approach to day-care in my state, I 
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would probably do something like the following: First, I would 
recognize £hat the quality-quantity issue is' likely to be the nubof & lot 
oflhe controversy,, and I would try to figure out for myself what that 
means and take my own position on it. With respect to quantity: Who 
is to be served and by what kind of programs? Is it going to be only 
parents who need full-time ca^? Is it going to include parents who 
. need part-Cime care, aftec-school care, etc? This is one of the issues 
that has to be* dealt with because the associatejl numbers become 
. critical in terms of costs. Of course, the greatest good for the greatest 
number of people is historically not a bad platform to stand on. 

On the quality side, we are still facing a conundrum. As Ms.» 
Rowe points out, we still do not know how to measure good outcojnes 
for children that we know will endure after the children mW out of 
. . preschool into,.the benign or corrosive or supportive environment of 
. public education, depending on your value position. We do not know 
<^exactly what should ,be measured. There are a variety of vjews about 
affective measurement, cogniti^ve measurement, happiness indexes, 
warmth indexes and so on. So, .measuring quality becomes difficult, 
^ * but I telieve that it can be.don^ betterJow than it could a few years 
' ago. 1 .V 

When we did a study of pubHcL^ funded day care in th.e state of 
Maryknd we tried, to ask the que^«on as, a legislator might ask it: 
. What is a wise inVe^ment of pl^blic funds in day care? What con- 
stitutes, from a consumer point of view 7^ that is both the public and 
4he legislature — a "best buy"? Iri^stead of trying to define **best buy" 
day care by depending on expert opinion or advocacy camps in the day 
^ care world, we v^^ent out and tried io find a number of day homes and 
centers that, on process measures 1— such as the quality of the staff 
, (director, teachers, and non-care staff), the quality of interactions 
(betvyeen staff members and children, and between staff members and 
eaeh other)^ the quality of program (for children, for parents, for 
staff), the quality of the support program, and the quality of plant 
- . materials — seemed to measure up in a way that people with good 
common sense would say, "fhis is ^ place I want to put children for 
nine hours a day.'* Now, thaf is not terribly sophisticated. It does not 
have the advantage of multiple regression runs on a computer and So 
on, but in 1974 L think I would Ke^satisfied, as a legislator, with a 
system§tic look at those things that people can still agree seem to be 
good processes for children — warm, h^^lthy, educational care that we 
t believe certainly will not damage children and may prove to their 
long-term benefit. ^ - 

When we found centers in Maryland that met our quality stan- 
. dards, we thpn looked at their cost and we found son^e center^ that 
were delivering quality care at reasonable costs. We then defined an 
empirically base^ **best buy" standard from -which we could derive 
some rules of thumb for the state of Maryland to assess what it should 
be paying for €GntraC*ed purchase-of-care arrangements, and what it 
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- " • could expect a reasonable range of quality tp look like. - . 

^" • °^ measuring What hapiJens to I'lttle children, 

^until we have some commonly accepted definitions an4iristruments , 
that hav^been tested natftwrally, we are going to have continue to 
take a Io«* at the actual treatment, the process Jbat cliildren un- 
dergo 1 herefore, the day care director ajid the car^ givers themselves 
continue to be probably the rfost positive index of publicly approved 
quality care fOr children — a nonabusive, warm, reasonably happy en- 
vironment. There is nothing wrong with a child wfio is happy every 
day. even if one has not made a life-long contribution ttt getting him 
into Ma^achus^tts Institute of Technology. We think quality can be 
measured, at least atthst le'^el, and we think it is important to be able 
_ to do that, systematically, across .a number of centers. A state can 
develop its own day^iye quality priority system and get its own.act 
tog^er and use it^ay care directors and experts to sSt values 
around- those quality priorities. 



Rowe: I II assume for the fiioment that you have measured quality, 
though i would like \o associate myself with what Mr. Ruopp said: 
rhe years froig'birth through 14 represent one-fifth of that child's 
lifetime, and that age group repres,ents one-fourth of our entire pop- ~ 
ulation; s^if all you do is mdke thechildren happy from birth through 
14, you hfive already done fnore than any other nattional program we 
Juiow about. I personally can justify, child care without ever seeing tf 
?.'lang-tenn benefit;." ' ' . ,o ^ ■ . 

■ u ^i^^- ^* ™^ '^^y ^•'^ °"*set, there is nothing-mystic ' 
about costs. Why costs- vaiy as.thfey do - betweeij $500 a year for 
kindergarten in Massachusetts 'to $4,500 a year for a pfechool - " ' 

. program m New Y^jrk City - is veiy well understood. This is partly - 
just becausfe child care costs are 70 p^r centto 8Q per ceHt dependent ' 
on the people in a " program.^Re^orted costs'for presohool programs 

■ regularly Vary between about $2;000 and $5,000 per child per year for 
vanous'other reasons, however. Of these reasons, the most important 
are prices. That is. prices for the same program Vary arouncj.the 
cpuntiy by a factor of about 100 per cent between Mississippi antl 
inner-city New^ York, and they vary, every year, partly due to the in- 
creasing unionization of child care Wkers. In addition, inflation in 
child care costs has been at least 10 per cent per 3jear since. 1SI70. . 

" ■ A major problem on costs is, how do you get the data? This is no 
trivial questioij; On our telephone surveys to day care directors we 
regularly find that the answers we get from well-informed directors ' 
differ from the real data 'bjfcas much as 50 per c^t,_mainly because ■ 
, overworked directors- dp not realize how many comniunity resources 
.they have actuairy recruited for their programs. So, just getting the : \ 

r / ^ , • • • ■ ; ■ - 
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data on real jcosts b a steady, hard-work project that requires a couple 
of days per center. Please, use standard forms when you do it. Stan- 
dardizing the forms means prorating your. program^ as if it were 
something. on the order of 250 dayVper year; 9 to 10 hours per day, 
with a standard number of holidays. Unless you have put budget 
into standard form,, it is not po^le to" compare your Kudget to 
. anybody else's. , 

Another major cost question is the difference between enroll- 
ment costs and average daily, attendance costs! Soiii'^wh ere between 
10 per cent and 15 per cent <jDfth§f variation in reported child care costs - ' 
among similar programs is due only to the fact tfiat enrollment and 
average daily attendance van^ so much and th^t some centers report 
on one. basis, some on anothlr. On the average, there b at least a 10 
per cjent difference bet^veeh. enrollment and "attendance, and in 
.centers where children come byjtransportation the difference may be 
as mych as 25 per cent. This is very important in planning for child ^ 
caret programs because if you are going to have a 25 per cent difference 
between enrollment and >v^tage dajly attendance you probably 
should' Qver-enroll by your factor of absenteeism, 
r. . In order to reckqn child care costs for a given program, afl of the^ : 
. figures must be in full-time ^ulvakncy units 'of hours per year for 
both staff and children. It is only when ypu have, those figures that you^ 
can begin to reckon what h actuafly happening in a program. 

But of all the factor that are of critical importance in reckoning 
' child care costs, the or^e that is probably most impor^ht (especially in 
costing excellent programs) Has to-^^db with in-kind donations. In a 
center like the Children's &mp House Center, for instance, if you 
look only at the approved budget and only at the number of children, ^ 
you might find that the costper, child pfcyear b somewhere between 
$4,000 and $4,500, However, if you then l6ok at the services that are 
actually .provided to the families and children, if yoU look at the 
nunjberof service hours actually delivered by that center, you might 
find alrhost twice the numBer of cKild care hours. That is, probably 
twice as many service houh are delivered as are pdid for. 

If your Ipojc at extra inputs you will find, in additidh to whaf 
shows up 9n the standard budgets at least the following: a family 
counseling program, medical and dental programs with testing, psy- 
chological testing and remedial workman Extraordinary food co-op, 
which not only provides food at prpbably an average of 30 per cent to 
40 per cent lower than in the stores, but also teaches nutritioiv; an ex- 
traordinary bSby-sittin'g service whichdocs not show up on the budget 
at all (bfecause it b entirely in-kind) bufwhich contributes, for 32 
families, at least 1,000 l?aby-sifting hours per year. Th^re is a staff ; 
training program; an felafeorate program of home visits that would in- 
clude. even hospital visits where somebody in the family is sick; job 
counseling, job* finding. ' ' ' r-- - 

On the record it looks as though Pum^ House has 2,580 staff ' 

^ - ' * ' ' ' ' ^ '( 
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think theyfelt that it would never work But we got in there and we 
fixed it up. We got the parents we needed tQ service it. In a matter of 
two weeks, we ha4. 25 families in this program Young girls with 
children, who otherwise would have been sitting at home and just hav- 
ing children one right after the other, then found time to go to c^^^^^^^^ 
or possibly to high school, and continue their education; maybe they 
were high school dropouts. Women who wanted to get off the welfare 
rolls, women who needed to help theii husbands in order to pay he 
rent and just survive, came in to us, -and they became the l^oard of the 
Chrldren's Pump House. 

The reason it is named Pump House (and I want to insert this 
because peoplelaugh about it) is because when I went out to try to get 
other space to build a bigger center - and in New York there is no 
space; people are living on the windowsiUs, as you may know - there 
was a little gas station .that was .going out of business. So I went to 
Humble OiPand iBsked them how much they for the land 

The amo'ufit they asked for was only a drop in the bucket for them, so I 
went hog wild^and I said, "Why don't you just donate it to the com- 
munity?" Well, the idea went to Texas and back again and so forth 
and so on, but they finally donated this piece of land- to us. At this 
t"me as I said, we were not an incorporated group. We were getting 
Sy the best way we could. We were going to the local stores asking 
them for day-ol'd loaves of breadmnd things like that. So, the deed to 
the land 'was piit in a Sl Mary's'Church trust. , . 

. We are not what they call an established center. l^o as much as,- 
I can by the guidelines that the Agency for Child Development, the 
city funding agency, gives me, with that strict budget. You know - X 
amount of dollars for food whert we do .not even have a freezer, or 
anywhere, to store food. We have to go daily to .th^ local markets, 
whether there is a sale on or not 
' I Geogfaphically we are located between t^e precinct and the 
methadone cehter; th^only thing we are trying to do >8 help these 
children and keep-the families - everybody in them - from winding 
S in eTther F^lacl. If we can accomplish that, we're 4omg a great deal 
of workKThe garbage cans are there; the swimming pools are polluted 
because they don't even take care of oir pools. It is a community hat 
people just don't care about, and I mean that literally . I ha.ve^go«en 
on the phone to try and get the Parks Department to come and do 
what its guidelines4ell it to do, to take care o those pools every day 
Euse it is fhe only way we can take our chUdren near water unlpss 
we takeihL on°a LgLin ride to Coney Island; which is worse. 

We have one large room on one floor. One fTight UP ^ my office 
with the family,counselQr and the bookkeeper and the kitchen in the 
bilk. We do everything right in the one room We have the "s of a 
gym downstairs; we only have the use of it, we do not pay rent, but we 
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have made a ^ort of arrangement, and I have a key and we open it 
when ft is raining. 



Gardenia White: As Ms. Roye' stated, the Children's Pump 
House is truly a family day care program. Working with this program, 
i am specifically concerned with service to the family. On6' of the 
things tfiat Ms. Rowe did not mention isUhat we do have a full-day 
educational program for 32 children. We also have a w5men*s 
consciousness-raising group, aftfer-school tutoring and an inservice 
training program in conjun9tion,'with Bank Street College, where our 
teachers are getting their state certification. Whenever the needs arise 
m a family, we tiy to develop a program'tb meet those needs of the 
family. ' . ^ - • . ^ 



f 

Nieiheyerr I migfit say that the Pump House is one of four centers 
working with Bank Street and a \init c)f New York State University. It 
IS really a joint development* of ah effective inservice training 
program. The' college doesn't come in and i;ell them what to' do. The 
program is based on a joint 'analysis and evaluation of their needs, the 
totarneeds of the center. " * * 

* . ' . ^' ' 

' ' i • • • 

\, ' ^ ' r' . . 

Jackie Monthe: For the last four years I worked in established day 
care centers in, New York City. There, is a.1cindof a hierarchy in-^ay 
care where you have the old established centers thatare run by settle- 
ment houses and community centers thatare managed by the wealthy 
people in New York. The board members will "come once a month for a 
meeting, but they do not know, the parents, they do not know the 
children. After the board beetingthey leave, and they still, do not 
know anything about the parents and the children. Working in that ' 
kind of a setting, I found the parents dropped their children offiin the 
morning and picked them up, in the afternoon and had no idea of what . 
their children were doing; they had no cohtact with the school. Work- . 
mg in such a setting, I felt that the children were practically, living in 
Jhe day;<?are center and I did not even know they-.parents. Tdid not 
kiiow what the children did at home and the parents dfd hot know 
what the chil^en did in school; 

When I looked f6r another job I was very' attracted by the family 
atiposphere at the Pump House. There I not only teach and deal with 
th? children, but I jvork with the parents as well. The staff holds 
workshops for the parents. We like toieel we are training the parents 
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, helping them learn about their children and the growth^ of their 
' children, about the education that their children should be getting, 
not only at the Pump House but in later years in the public schools. 

At the Pump House I can talk jnTormally with the parents and 
can get a good idea of what the child's needs are on a particular day^' 
Ma>be something happened at-home last night, for example, and the 
child is going to be upset this morning. If I know this, I can give that 
child just a little ^om^thing speqal to help him through the dqy. And I 
hope I can give the parents something special, too, if they come to me 
and say, "Oh, gee, I've been^offered a job and I don't know if I should 
take It," or "Where is a good place to buy shoes?" or, "I just don't 
really know what to do with- myself today." 

I feel that the Pump House^has a program that is really satisfy- 
ing the needs of th^arents.and the children. I think the staff also is 
growing and haming so much, not only by the training Jjut by beiAg 
exposed to so many aspects of tlie school. It helps me get<4 better un- 
derstanding of how a school is run, and I hope I cai] always use it to 
gopd advantage^ 

■ • ' 
. - ■ ' • • • ') ' ■ r» 

Niemeyeri Ms. Gat-ay, you said that one of the things you insisf on 
.is that air staff members live in the neighborhood of ihe ceivter. Is that 

right? : ■ ^ . . ^ 

'. ' ^ ■ . ...V v; 



Garayi Y^s, we^try to keep it in the community because I dp not 
think that somebody wl\o lives down oh Park Avenue would under-, 
stand. Community people can really ^deal.Svith the problems. They can 
imderstand that a child might be wearing sneafeers in the winter time 
because .his parent probably did jiot* have thVmoney to buy shoes and 
the sneakers welre cheap. Outsiders cannot^nderstand some of the 
husbands and wives, the bickering and fighting that sometimes goes 
on simply because Of the overwhelming {)roblems. of surviving with 
their children, with the rent steadily going jip and the food going up. 

Community members, on « the other hand, have the same 
problems, so they can understand.' When a parent comes to them with 
a problem, they, know that thejMvent through that problwn, Wo, and 
. they know how they managwi to|))vejcome it.5o they're tne best psy- 
chologists in the world. TheyNWtell that parent, "Look, this is what I 
did when it happened to me." Those pareAls are abl^e to„reIate to th^t 
teacher because they do'not feel they are getting a lesson out o? a book. 
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■ iS'??^^* '^^I us a;iittle bi't afiiut your problems with'th'e statA 

' . . , ' • • ' ' ' ' 1 - - 

Garay: One of the problems with' the state is that it tends to equat^ 
New York City witL^the xe^t of the state wfie^the'cost of JiZg S 
' .'""'^h lower and peoi,le cm have homes ofthdr own at mart?ages 
lowerthan the New Yodc City rent for a four-room apartmentfSfS^ 
withToache^and mice.Wlien tliey decide in>lbany wSSdSS 

wifhRl? i^«°P!e f e directly respqnsible^ho kre working, 
'Z^i^l\ ^*^' and ^ow wh'at the Costs we sH.d liow much we havetf 
, struggle to ^eep within the guidelines of that.budget 

hnH.nf n constarftly in tro-^blewth.the agency foregoing over the" 
thelf Th?v%'^"''^'4.T 1'^' not chang^ sincJ " 

'^rtfpCf-T!' "^^^y' *«nts more money; that" ' 

■ S«/?&^r^*^"*?u'?'«'"°"%'4hai> unions w'antmor 
that the cost of evpiythmg - cubbyholes, ^ots, everything^ has gone 

■ ^L'?SpoSS?e.^f ^^^^^ ■ 

o . . ^ . - . 

- ' «iy mi^lianismrthrou^h which people like you. 

who are right-down there at the grass roots wor4g with thS 
. fgthihesi can. talH to legislators? c) ■ ^ o ™'o"8 ^'in /nese. 

. " 

• -0 ' • • • , ^ ... ' 

Garay: 'No/ we'don't The A^erfcy for Child Development hasW * 

.suUante, he^th qonsuU^nts, social service 'eonsultants, nUtritionS ' 
tonsul^^nts,-^ut t is actually a polic^eparlment to1?e tKaSoS ' 
within, {he guidelines ofthe bud^fc that thfey^ave given ySf Se 
nZ^^^^A consultanS-wlio cLe^SSe Pump 

^ SSSnd tolrL^T ^"'l^^iflnd^flf rapport among as. i take tS 
fi^^ V ^ tl'e/'^f shops and show them how much things^cost. Arid so 
Jhey know; they hajj^een it. But when they go back to iheir 6ffice • ' 

they can dd aboutl.fwe haS to • 

^ be. accountable to the Aggncy.for Child Development, whiTS a <!■ 
funding agenq under the city% Humfin Resources AiStrat^Sn! 

• fee s so unfal - ^ be accountable toMs. That is wha? 
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Rowe: Let me just say this to legislators. Places like Pump Ho".e 
aS vaktlymore co^t effective than public ^ducation.^ch of the state 
dollars spent on' a center like that is, as you have ^leard. ;Jeve;ed 05 , 
Si eTby a factorof. sdy. 6 to 8. First, because probably three- 
^Srs of the money.is federal in origin; that is already a leverage of 

. 1 to 4. But second, becai^se each cash dollar is levered by 50 cents or 
maybe even one dollar with the in-kind services, the overtime and the 

' Tnatlns That me'ans that if .you look at the ">oneys tha the stsje 
has approved, you find a child care service for some hing hhe $4,000 ^ 
per chUd per year, of which Sl.OOO is state money. If you-look at the 
approved ?ash^°«* human-service hour in the ^tate "f 
at that cellar, the yearly cost might be somewhere between $2,m 
fnd S3 (3you will see this is an enormously cost-effective use fbr 
iate*dXrs in this particular case. Each state dollar buys four 
doUarsCorth of child service and six to eight dollar*' worth of hunnran 



service. 



Ruoi>p: I have been asked a coupTe times pbout-whether states can 
really get it together. Well, we 'have some evidence that some states 
ire doing it. It,is not easy, however. It iWot easy because most states 
have entrenc)ied bureaucracies that not only compete with thepublk 
aboutXensSg and regulation issues in day care, but compete with- . 
SacTother ?the health departm^iif. the department of employment 
service^, the department of labor and various other state depaitments^ 
Thereis a need to pick a single point in a state bureaucracy to beg'n to 
organize some cooperatifih. It is my own pe^onal belief that that can - 
. ddmore for the qualitf of child care than worrying about putting a lot 
of restrictions an* regulations, on local centers. - ^ ■ 
4' m.were a st^te legislate. I would work to have only one single 
point oCcjtolity control, initially, and that would be the competency of , . 
Ihe daycare center direcfer'or home-mother.' I would,certify director 
and home jnothers andj.^ve everything else alone, because jom^^^^^^ 

tej»t leadership will almoslalw^ys ™«H^<''"P^*l"*;,^^\'L^tX 
It is-an old-fashioned Ame?ican^0tion that sobiebody wTio kn^ws ho*. > 
to do sbm'ething gets it done. - • .■'„'»/,. , , 

. I' tSnk that states can do a It^t more. It, is really a/ftiattej^pf . 
r4orgariizing the bureaucracy to get thejob done wet|. Sf)end some 
^(«ial and Rehabilitation Seryices (SRSUttnds on research, Ther ein 

le dte. The3f k pufonly $12,00Qpf its o*ng;oney in^ - 

° . the study we did for th^m. ancf SRS supplied the other $4g,<)00. So you 
can uS^e Lme of the AFDC TitlelV fuhds/for research for the survey , 
. SJSw^Talkqd about and^le^fer those federal dollars as far as you^;' 



' " . Makinrg Statia Policies for ■ 

- ^ . , . Chilcjfen ; 

■ r ' iUale Bumpers, Governor of Arkansas 

r,io„ Si?*''^ '""easingly aware in America, of the. need to 

fnl^f a'^^a °? °'iF.n«tii'al resources - for the preservation of 

- forests wildernesses, fpr unpolluted streams and'airVfor ^re con- 
steame^energy use. As admeasure of o.Ur concern fortheSonment. 

. ssssrmtr"'"^r-'^'"'"^"^ 

\r,A -^"^ Kennedy once said children areo^ most valuable resource 
_.and4)ur beat hope for the future! I think- we all agree, and I would 
sm that what we W in the: fuW is anl« y%Wld?i3 
Development Impact Statement. No matter ^hat Jcind ^f educatiSh 
dollars are flowrfig mtb the st*te, I doiiot think ifcwould Kurt to fil?a 
8tatem|nt sS^ng what the effect of.thw will be on children from-birth 
to 5 years of age. In the past, our-planfalngfor3childrM in this-countiy 
has been mostly on a.hit-or-mi8s basis. We have, been fiUing:in the 
feSh^^hiotic"^ programs. ag*the results havl beeil just 

V the husband saidito his paramoyr, "JVe can'fego on like this " 

- Our best hope hes with those states that are beginning to mov^ toward" 

i^''''*V?'"!rA^*^ children's p^ams: Instead of reacting 
to federal Enpnties that have been both unrealistic and disappointine 
some states are buildmg priorities of th«ir own: They are defining 
Quality and tekmg, steps to see that this quality is achieved Thl 
federal programs might take note and fdllow-^it. ; ■ ;' ; 
ft cilticized in the past for resisting change and 

n?«S ■ "vJ^.if°'°?*?!?^ ^ P'*"vfor and administer children's 
lU^' federal level,.. -this is spuHotii thinkSg. 
fw ?pSffl'"^-*lf the-capacity for leadership and that 

^-^t^ "/^^ of communities -to determine hoW programs 

ajiould be^opferated at the local level: Those digest to children "-^ 
p^ents, child care personnel, teachers -^ are^being invoWed in design- . 
"ST -^?'^u^^*^*/""'^'' more.cqherent, more practical policies 
&tate plannmg has centered around the needs of the child and his 

^ ' not indulged the common, but false, Ibgic ttat because . 
a service was a^^ailable, needs were bein^ m«t. We at the state level are 
elinl^nati^g b^ers thaU^ep children from f ecei4^seVvjcS^S 
means getting more results out of presenfeaollar*: spent^n liijdren's 
pr(Jgi;ams and less duplication and overlap 'UT. ^ 

Let m,e give an^ example. Public he^l^h cR^^fh Arkansas^^ad 
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furnished free immunizattons for years — that is, the service was 
available, 8 ut records showed that at least half tha children between B 
•months and 11 years had.not been fully immunized, Foiir out of^veiy 
' five 2-year-olds had not received the recommended four polio doses. It 
was- like sitting on a kegcof dynamite, 

IxJ 1964 the nation suffered a dramatic outbreak of rubella, and 
iti Arkansas, for ijisUnce, thi§ resulted in several hundred rubella- 
syndr(Jme children. When we began to plan an action program to pre- 
vent thistrom happening agam, we fouad that many parents did not 
kftow that their cjjildrea neeSed immunizations. Some did not have 
transportation, others worked and could not bring their children dur- 
ing the hours the clinics were open, Mrs. vBujnpers organized a ♦ 
massive corps of volunteers, along with the Arkansas League for Nurs- 
ing, and I recruited tKe Arkansas National Guajrd and State Health 
Department. ^ ' \ ' * 

These and representatives of other government' agencies and ^ 
^ private organizations joined together tia.assist the local health units in^ 
conducting 250 weekend immunization clinics last September. The 
campaigri used many methods of getting t^e.y\^ord to parents — Spot 
^ announcements, news stories, pamphlets, telephone calls. Volunlegrs 
and guardsmen worked out transportation systems, and the weekend 
clinic hours eliininated the problems of working parents. Some 66,000 
children received innoculatipns as. a resu\t of »th^. weekend clinics 
alone. More tW 300,000 were immunized from the time the publicity 
- started until the September clinics were completed. An annual U,S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare regional report showed 
that immunizations for childhood disease last year increased 102 per 
cent in Arkansas as compared with a 32 per cent increase in the five 
. other states in the region. I tell you that story stpiply because it shows 
what action can do/ * . • 

Mrs. Bumpers is now organizing a secorjd immunization drive 
this year called ''Operation VVipeout,". which will be fdifected 
primarily toward the very youn^ children, ages 2 months to 4' years, 
. who were missed in last year's Campf^aign. This year a more sUstamed 
drive is planned over a four-month period. Public health cUnic^hours- 
are*being adjusted to the late afternoon and evening needs of workmg 
parents. Volunteer action centers and the National Guard are notify- 
ing parents and furnishing transportation again. The objective this 
time is to develop the patter^ for a permanent program 'of parent 
education and clinic accessibility. The total cost is about what it 
would cost the state to cate for. two riibella-syndrome chjildren through 
* a lifetime/ • " , ^ ' • ' 

The agencies that worked together on this drive ranged from the 
Cooperative-Extension Service to the CoUnty Judges Association and 
* the result proved that coordihation af the state level can i5i;oduce 
' cooperation at the local levels as well. The fact that these agencies are 
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! u^-J?"' present goal is tQestabjJsh a single offiS 

teta—^^^^^ Education, but it S dS on 

^ . every agency that deals with children or renders children's services 

' facto,, wlf"""" '° '^'^ has beerf based on sS-- 

Sra Jwrto^kfi-T"?^ state government in Arkansas thJe 

■ ' tTl "r^T"'"!^ that attempt^To meS the 

^«^«'°J?'nent^l needs of children. Change v^ll not happen unless ' 
those agencies are involved in and directly committed to the pl£in1 
e for Since the Department of Education has. through KchS 

■i1 of e;:ii'c'hiw 'rr ' Tr^''^' it do£ tou h th 

■ - • Ssl'ble'ptg^amlmtct'^''"-^' logical ^^l.c^.o^get^the widest- 

• count^Tn^lS'tf 5," • " fi^' '° be set up in the 

countiy in 1968). we Tiave had the advantage of exDeVienCe^ with 

. Znf t'^es. fifst.having it as a wing of%},e govSrToS 

' Deoa Lpn7 r" Services.'^d now ass^ d -SS-^ ' 

s ^ nt of Education,, We have, found that in planhinc for 
' i ti inXV" P^-'""'"^' te'^Ptation.is to see present agenc es 
■ , and institutions as mtractable and unyielding and to use thafa. «n 
excuse to bypass them. Then new agencies L'strblshS and 
¥h?s isToTh r'. '^'y ^«r« designed ti repC ' 

IncVf n ^l^t^ 'he end.- more divisive. It does not rnake 

sense to pull children in. different directions because of fnLmnaTrble ' 

• I d?,'' t'T' ''TT^^^'^y '° ""^k^ 'hose systems w ?h which the 
,^ - child s already involved consistent and respo^nsive to his total needf 

■ - ' rh. ru "5 ^"Sgesting th^t all new money go through the o d 

phannels. but it seems that senlib^e state planning must involve those 
T nn«f ? P""'-''"*'^ administering the bulk of the money for children 

- • 1;Sls'':vTt!,o7i''t.;ev "^^^^'^''^ inyivfthe 'pubHc 
S of vo^.ni rjf-f ^ have been unresponsive to some of the 
-around in^Tn iT ^'''- P°'"' I'her than work ng 
Sn. - i ^t^'V^ with thim. Planning must 

, be done m d manner that brings together those whjPdeal wi^h children 

* ' • ' 
' ' Natiyial Symposium 
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at Afferent stages in their developmentjas well as those'who work 
across' agency or institutional lines. 

It.seems 'to me that by»maintaining this contact ?nd influence, 
those vAio are working in early childhood have a unique opportunity to 
*revitaliie systems. When we talk about the invoiv.eiifient of the public 
schools, Tor instance, it is obvious that we do riot want to extend 
schooling, in its most rigid sense, downward. I want early childhood 
training, to avoid the rigid stereotype programs; I want broad oppor- 
tunities and broad visions, not tunnel vision, it is the only method by 
which* every child has an equal chance, I believe early childhood 
programs have the potential^ a gr?at impact on^the public schools. 
Much early childhood research has dealt wit*h how children Warn, 
. which people are impt)nant to that learning and what community 
resources can be madfe available to theiearner. The possibilitiesjthat 
are thereby opened to the rest-pf edq|fei^in are immense, and thpse 
who,^re policymakers at the st^ate and federal levels sht)Uldr consider 
them thbughtfully. - ! -U t - 

When I became governor in -1971, Arkansas was not only without 
public school kindergartens, buf there was atill considerable opposi- 
tion to the concept. Last year we :managed to get enough funding from 
tbe legislature to begin a kindergarten progr^am for 44 p*r cent/ of our 
5.year olds. I considered it an accomplishment of major ptopdrtions. 
. With just one year's experience to. demonstrate their Value,/ 1 wei^t 
biick to af^pecidl session of the legislature last month witH a^request 
for full funding. The opposition had di^olved and mis fall, 
' -kindergartens will .be available to every 5-yeari-ol^n Xfkajfisas. 

Part of our e^ly childhood plapnirig has be» directed toward ' 
keepihg the new kindergarten program from b^econKig isolated either 
from the primary grades above it or/rom the nursery school and day^ 
care programs below. To accomplish this, the Office of Early 

V Childhood ' Planning started^ a Child Development (course .on 
Educational Television (ETV). We Stressed coordination and con- 
tinuity. Representatives of early childhood programs at a\} levels par- 

. ' ticipated in .the 32.week series that was offered for cojlege credit. ' 
Study guides 'were mailed each month to more than a thousand per- 
sons ranging fifoi parents to "eleirientary principals. The pepartment 
of Education's Ifindergarten staff is following up this ^eajc with a sec- . 

• ond ETC course, aimed at primary teachers, and still dnother ETV 
series on pairent training is in the planning^stages. j^ -. ^ 

Our Office'^of Early Childhood Planning held a series of eight 
planning forums eariier this year. A need for better patent training , 
and education was identified as a high priority, so the office is. working ^ 
through . local communities to set up Parent and Child Resource 
Centers. Staffed by volunjeers to offer paneht training to*young 
families, these centersVe a substitute for the extended ;fdmily, off^r- 
ing help with the everyday problems that young parents face. In ad-" 
dition. the office will start mailing informational panqphlets to the 
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^\cfiildren.V sLte pfircaili f^^^ ^ ^fM.' 

would coordinate exist nLrnot children's- centers that 

, for young cSdiL W tlfT/:!^"!^''^ P"'^^- 

not caTf^p^SJ-S^l™ 

aggerated claims for eaffchSdh^^l''"''^'^' "^^kingl^^ 
th?t we have all the ansfc We^ Programfe. without pretending>' 
'family life generaiy abSfieln J. T"™"^.^^""* ^"^lity of 
decades and hMhey 3 adlT^^^ 

concenieiajZT L pScate^^ We ar^ ^ 

children no/^uffer tLfcarbp nrp?o^ '/m from wi^h 

Rromising nUana^L beSusJ wnhfwK^r.^l^L^ '"'^ '° honest, 
-iAg shortohSTs redS?ed^!^L^t?^->^^ be- 
truthfut • \5 P°''^y'°«'«ers are candid" and 

shoSgt£erf;'°th1tdS'"''' ''^'"^ ^«""res and ^ ' 

planning chiSrIn's prl^^^^^^^ ^^n^'^s not * 

eligibility /equiremenKTt comp ' °^ guidelines and » 

<.ften;seem^desigj^ed t Leo Srp^^ ^ state- and' local levels 
'than making sucfservrceraSailfible Thp""" l''^'""^ ^«*her • 

^pmpreheasiyeihild ca eTegS^^^^^ *he 

e.-.atertK£eS^^^^^^^ 

do not receive medi^i Se duSL n.p ™ '^'^ ^'f' *° "^"^^^^ ^ho 

on health care in America is snpnf fu ' ^ ™ the money spent 
diseasessuch'asscarTeTfeverrL"^^^^^^^ Childhood 
- which we are cabflhlVnfnn ^y,'?^*'^ fever, diphthenia and measles " 

•take,heir"aTd^aw£^^^^ 

w6rkiSi?79 J^!f women wh^ have school-aged children were • > 

3e;i'Srhe?arrtrce°%ltl^^^^^^ * 
children who need it 'afalice thpfr f <^hild care for all 

nrostpartunaSlf '^'■'^"'"''''''^ > 
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Evenr state has its own se|-of«tatistics on child abuse that is on 
the" increase, on low-birth weight, higfi-risk babies, on teenage 
pregnancies, on accidents in which children die from fires, froiri 
.poi«)nings. from drownings, on the absence of goc4.chiId care and 

preschod P^^«^^^-^ ^ jg^g^ gffort on behalf of^chil'dren must be . 
made. and. speaking on b'ehalf of a state that is interested in makmg 
that effort, I would \M to offer some suggestibns for a state policy for, 

• .'^^''^ Firet. since so much of the learning that helps to shape a per- 
son's life takes place before the age of 5, some form of education 
should be nfade available to all children arid their parents who wish to 
tdke advantage of it much earlier than traditionally provided. ' '.- . 

Second since there are no absolute answers as to what kmd ot . 
education is best for children and their P^ents. a variety of 
approaches and learning situations should be offered. - 
' Third partnt involvement iri plannmg is essential to keep 
professionals in touch with reality. It is harder.^th parents ^nvoI^rtEd. , 
for professionals to assume they know what is best for childr6n^nd to 
come up with easy mass solutions instead of having to deal with the . ^ 
differences.in each child and ^a-ch family. 'O f . 

Fourth, continuity between programs run by different agencies 
or even within a single agency is essential Children do not grow and - 
develop in segments, aijd'early childhood programs sfiould not be 
fragmented or. kept.separate from programs; fdr older children. A corf- 
nectiion between the two should be maintained. ; I- 

Fifth families who have been shunted from agency to agency in 
search.of services for'children know better than araone why coordina- 
tion and anwverall information system are needed. It^s possibly to ac- 
\ complish more for chilcf^eh. as we l.eam^?d in the immunizatjon^dnvB ■ 

• in Arkansas, when many agencies pool their resources jnd work 

. his book. Bscape-^om C«90<i. John Hoft makeithe cl^m , 

..that children are capable of far more than ^e haye altowedrthat 

families apd^schools havafostered an unhealthy kind^of dependence- 

' that often hampersjratber than'facilitates growth. Perhaps the move- ^ 

,ment toward earjier education, with.its emphasi^ T^,","! ^ 

■ developing and learning, wiP.alsoaffect the way we think afaoutolder ■ 

'children. Why should there not-be more ways to learn andgrowout^ 
' side as well as inside school and away fi^n^^Jipme? " ^ '1 ' 
. \' ..- Because Arkansas is,8tiirbound by many rural traditioris, we 
: have been able to get people to work together in a way that i^d^: i 
„ mittedly harder to accomplish4n more heavily populated areas. WgQ 
differences occur, Snd thgy have, they can be hammered- out on a-. ^ 
person-to-person, basis. Those who get together know local sitwtic^s , ; 
well enough to plan irtdividually^for them. ■ - u '- ' " ■ 

Our problems are not^relateci to Jbigness hut to^stoajln^ r^^to ■ - 
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